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When the Grey Morn is Peeping. 


BALLAD. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Poetry by Frep. Morton. Music by Rosert Guytort. 





Andante ¢ con espressione, 
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1. When the grey morn is peep-ing, ere the sun Jends a_ ray, To 
Her eyes bright as  dia-monds, her  breath’s sweet as May, Her 
3. The Lord of the val - ley with eyes full of scorn; May 
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span-gle the dew-drops that hang on the spray; Like a bird then I 
lips are like rose-bu at dawn-ing of day; She’s light as a 
boast of hiswealthand his gar-ners of corn; Let him boast! I’m as 
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WHEN THE GREY MORN IS PEEPING. 
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fly, with a heartfull of glee, To the Maid of the Monntain who 
fai - ry, she’smod-est yet free, And the Maid of the Mountain she 
proud,and still prouder [I'll be, Whilstthe Maid of the Mountain smiles 





dolce e scherzo, 








dear - ly lovesme, To the Maid of the Mountain who dear-ly loves 
dear - ly loves me Yes,the Maid of the Mountain she dear-ly loves 
sweet - ly on me, Smiles sweet- ly on me, smiles sweet-ly on 
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ad lib. Caden. ad lib. 





To the Maid of the Mountain who - ly 
The Maid of the Mountain she dear - ly 
Whilst the Maid of the Mountain smilessweet - ly 
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THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED 
IN A SHOE. 
BY CARROLL WEST, 


AUTHOR OF “‘CHARLIE’S WIFE,” “‘ DOCTOR GRACE,”’ 
“BATTLE FOR BREAD,” ETC. 








There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
7 pa so many children she didn’t know what to 
Oo . 


fome had broth, and some bad bread, 
4nd some were whipped soundly and sent off to bed. 
MOTHER GOOSE. _ 
I. 


Ir was our little mother who had dubbed the 
miserable two-story house we were obliged to 
live in, after poverty claimed us, “‘ The Shee.” 
She had, with all her gentleness, a good share 
of quiet humor, and used to smilingly say that 
“our shoe was out at the toes,’”’ when the roof 
persisted in leaking, or “‘needed French polish 
badiy,”” where the paint was off. 

She, a widow with three children, had married 
4 widower with a son almost as old as herself. 
Then, having three more—Isabel, Matilda, and 
nyself—by this second marriage, she became, 
as she declared, the old woman with so “‘many 
children she didn’t know what to do ;” particu- 
larly after our father’s ‘dearest friend,” the 
“only one for whom he would ever endorse,”’ 
absconded the day of father’s funeral, leaving 
us with luxurious tastes, refined habits, sensi- 
tive fastidiousness, an invalid mother, and no 
knowledge of the world, and, worse than all, 
(except the little the furniture brought) no 
money. 

Yet “some had broth.”” And mamma’s step- 

Son, Ferdinand, was that one. He had a fine 
fortune of his own, the result of fortunate in- 
vestments, never of labor. He hada large and 
luxurious home and no one to share it. He 
had a softly-cushioned middle-aisle pew in a 
wealthy church, being a thorough church-goer, 
who magnanimously put bills when others put 
currency on the plate. He was too practical a 





man not to make himself an example anda 
“shining light,’’ by respectful attention to 
Saints’ Days, to fish (especially oysters or the 
first shad), Fridays and Lenten seasons, and 
a yearly dinner to the rubicund rector ; as also 
by meeting with an humble “’Twas but my 
duty, gentlemen,” the “thanks” of the vestry 
of St. Paregoric’s for the “truly religious spirit 
in which he had footed the bills for frescoing 
said church, and, not gatisfied with so noble a 
charity, had presen them with a new rere- 
dos, altar, and organ.” 

I have often wondered—par parenthesis—if 
Lazarus was not a poor relation of Dives, and 
if, at the time the dogs came out and recog- 
nized him as one of the family, Dives wasn’t 
“too busy with the needs of the church’ to 
attend to him. Ido not mean the slightest dis- 
respect to true religion nor to the church by 
this suggestion. My sweetest mother made re- 
ligion a comfort and a hope, and communed at 
the same altar with her step-son. It is not the 
fault of the church that she is made a hiding- 
place for the inconsistencies of some of her 
members. The wheat and tares grew in the 
same fold in our Lord’s time, do now, and 
shall till the last great gleaning comes, 

So Fred enjoyed his ‘“‘broth,” warmed and 
spiced ; and, having so much to do for St. Par- 
egoric’s, could not possibly help mother pay 
off the mortgage on her home. He sent her an 
epistolary sermon of ten pages upon ‘‘so large 
a house being a care,” and “change of climate 
probably proving beneficial,” and mildly sug- 
gested that patience and resignation were good 
things to keep in the house, and the “church 
was a refuge,” etc. etc. An interesting docu- 
ment, and prettily worded for a novel, but not 
as efficacious in disposing of that mortgage as 
his note would have been. I suppose it acted 
as an anodyne to his conscience, but I doubt if 
the recording angel put it down to his credit. 
Mother wiped her eyes and was very quiet 
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after it, and locked it away out of sight in her 
secretary. But Isabel, in one of her indignant 
impulses, a few days after, when poor little 
mother was ill from nervous exhaustion, re- 
minded me that while we were selling the 
shawls off our shoulders and rings from our 
fingers to supply her few wants, Ferdinand’s 
cellar was gasping with the crowded bottles of 
port and brandy she had been ordered and 
could not get. And then, ina flash of spirit, 
she took his letter out and wrote across it, 
“She asked for bread and he gave her a stone.” 

My mother’s own children, Tom and Maria 
and Ben, had “the bread” of the nursery 
rhyme. That is, they had received their por- 
tion of their own father’s property. (Mother’s 
thirds, from her first husband, had been ab- 
sorbed in the house we had just lost, except a 
petty hundred a year, which just paid the rent 
of “The Shoe’). Tom had gone West, was a 
lawyer of position but not rich, and had eight 
little mouths to fill. We could not tell him of 
our troubles. Maria had married a mission- 
ary, and, being white, petite, and plump, would 
probably make a delicious stew for some canni- 
bal’s breakfast. Ben was generous and brave, 
but wild ; and more in need of pecuniary help 
than able to offer it. He was in debt up to his 
eyes, yet would give his last ten cents to a hun- 
gry man, and apologize for giving him so little. 

Poor Ben, he was far away in Kansas during 
our struggle. The girl he had loved forgot 
him, and—well, as I said before, he was very 
wild. And oh, how his free-hearted, loving 
ways come up before me now, as I place his 
favorite hyacinths on his grave, and breathe a 
prayer—orthodox or not—for the departed soul 
so dear to us, so full of faults, and yet so kind. 
But to return to that dark year. 

We, the younger children, were those of the 
old woman’s family whom Fate designed to 
“‘whip soundly and send them to bed.” Not 
to a bed of repose and leisure from toil, but 
one of obscurity, of bitter economies, perhaps 
that last, quiet bed—the grave. But Isabel, 
Matilda, and I rebelied against “the whip- 
ping,’’ and, like bad children, we wouldn’t 
“go to bed.”” We were going to sit up and see 
life through, even if we fought good nurse Na- 
ture about it. 

Poor little mother was quietly and cheer- 
fully enduring all these sad changes and her 
many sorrows; but we saw her face grow thin- 
ner and whiter ; we saw the gray hairs turning 
into snow; we saw the delicate taper fingers 
tremble over the fine sewing, in which she so 
excelled. And she, who had loved the beauti- 
ful world of nature and of art, began to turn 
her eyes more towards the sky than to the 
flowers. We saw it, and it broke our hearts! 
She never murmured, but she was missing 
more than ever the comforts and Juxuries to 
which she had always been accustomed. To 
us only could she look for assistance ; and how 





powerless we seemed. We were willing, long. 
ing to help, but how? 

So we sat through the May twilight talking 
over our perplexities, and trying to see light 
beyond. 

“It is always ‘darkest just before day,’” 
quoted mother, trying to inspire us with some 
of her hopefu! less. , 

“Artic nights are six’ months long!” cried 
Isabel, impetuously, as. she walked up and 
down our cramped parlor like a tragedy queen, 
her long, black dress adding to her majestic 
height. She was a brunette, and, to my eyes, 
beautiful with her shining masses of raven hair 
and dark, flashing eyes. 

She was energetic, loving, rebellious, and 
proud. She had sold every bit of China, every 
silver teaspoon in the house, and hated crock- 
ery and plated stuff, and found it bitter and 
hard to “ kick against the pricks.” 

‘*** Poor and happy,’ ”’ she resumed in a some- 
what scornful tone. ‘“*That must have been 
originated by the same inexperienced man who 
declares ‘hope eternal springs.’ It’s all moon- 
shine! Both of them poetic license, and as un- 
true as—as’’— 

‘*Never mind, daughter,” said mother’s gen- 
tle voice, “you are tired to-night.” 

She detected tears in those proud tones. In 
a moment Isabel had stopped behind her moth- 
er’s chair, and was gently smoothing down the 
dear, gray curls that shone like silver against 
her widow’s cap. 

**No, not half as tired as cross, mamma deat- 


est ; cross with those old pawn-brokers for not 


giving me the value of our silver; cross be 
cause I have torn this merino dress and have 
no other. And oh,” stooping to press her lips 
on the dear head, “cross and discouraged be- 
cause I can’t get anything to do.” A few 
moments’ silence, and then her voice rang out 
again in its never-to-be-daunted way. ‘Yes, 
I am tired, I’ll confess, and cross and weak, 
and I’ll put an end toit now. There must be 
work somewhere, and I am going to find it 
Money is a necessity, and I don’t care how 
hard I work—I will get it. And then a little 
home for you, mamma ; for you, for you,’’ she 
sang, “‘and won’t we be happy then?” 

“How brusque you are growing, Isabel,” 
yawned Matilda (or Maude, as she insisted 
upon being called), from the sofa where she 
had been lying at ease, with a novel, pretty 
much all day. “This being reduced is really 
making you and Kitty very loud and common- 
place.” She shook out the folds of her stylish 


dress—she would be stylish or die—arranged — 


her blonde crimps a little more over her pearly 
forehead, looked at her lily hands (she had not 
sold her rings!), and sighed. Her full, red lips 
took a curve of displeasure as she glanced at 
the clock, and exclaimed, “‘Are we ever going 
to have tea, mamma? Will you see about it? 
I am half famished with these wretched meals 
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of Isabel’s providing. Let me send the orders 
to the market, and we’ll live like Christians.”’ 

“Christians do not run in debt for their 
pread and butter, as we should doif you did 
the ordering,” cried Isabel, angrily. “‘1f you 
don’t like my providing, why don’t you sell 
sme of your fineries, as mother and Kitten 
and I have done, and provide better? Why 
don’t you find some work to do, and better 
your condition, if this jars your sensibilities?” 

Maude’s laugh was as clear and musical as 
s bell; no angry passions ever ruffled her 
smooth brow. She was & beauty in both face 
and form ; a fair, selfish, cruel beauty; a per- 
fect blonde, without the warmth and affection 
of the more brown-haired type, and with all 
the cool, calculating treachery and shallow- 
jeartedness, that so often accompany the 
#raight, unsunny hair of a pink and white 
qeation. 

“Ah, Isabel,” she laughed, “your heroics 
wewastedon me. I have no objection to your 
working if you like. It will be a vent for your 
temper, dear—a safety-valve for superfluous 

mergy. But my temper doesn’t need it, you 
now. Youand Kitty may lower yourselves by 
arning your livingif you like; I don’t like. 
And yet, as to ‘bettering my condition,’ as you 
apress it, Ihave really been thinking seriously 
fit for some time. I don’t intend to disgrace 
nyself by visiting the pawnbroker, as you seem 
totake pleasure in doing; nor do I yet mean to 
prt with my ‘fineries,’ as you so eloquently 
aggest. [am not troubled with sentimentality, 
mi meme, and I propose to marry. No love- 
mitch, thank you, in a cottage with cobwebs ; 
bat a sensible marriage-de-convenance. With 
whom? I will tell you. Clara Hazen has in- 
tited me to St. Louis to visit her. Of course 
she still thinks us wealthy or she would not. 
She despises freshened erépe and dyed merino 
wIdo. Interested?” as Isabel began to walk 
up and down again, her cheeks growing scar- 
let. “Well, listen! She has two brothers, one 
& widower very rich, and ‘his heart for years,’ 
she says, ‘in his dear wife’s grave.’ His heart 
may stay there. I presume it is fossilized by 
this time, and I don’t care to resurrect it. Ill 
take his name and fortune instead. Or, fail- 
ing that, take the younger brother. He is a 
fool, but I can manage him, and he has money. 
Only I must have new dresses. 
understand, mamma. It will be a good invest- 
ment, for I certainly shall never return here 
to be begrudged every dollar by Isabel or 
Kitty, or obliged to degrade myself by work- 
ing.”” 

“Degrade yourself!’ exclaimed Isabel, with 
scorn, as she turned towards the insolent, self- 
ish, soulless beauty. “ You talk of degrada- 
tion in a life of independence and self-respect! 
As if there could be any deeper degradation 
than perjuring yourself with false vows—mar- 
tying for money! Why, a poor creature who 


I must, you | 





sells herself for love’s sake, is purer in God’s 
sight than a woman of your education and 
birth, who could ‘marry for money !’”’ 

Indeed !’’ drawled Maude; “‘ what a noble 
army of naughty women there must be in this 
world, then; ‘Chacun-a-sou-gott.’ You may 
enjoy your self-respect and crusts, I will enjoy 
my money and the petits sowpers it shall buy. 
I am not troubled with sentiment, nor are 
there any charming reminiscences of rich but 
faithless young clergymen to beguile my weary 
hours.”’ 

Isabel’s eyes flashed and her lips quivered at 
this rude‘handling of her heart’s secret. Maude 
had told us—upon her return from a yisit she 
and Isabel had made the year before to Aunt 
Ross in her western home—that the “Rev. 
Robert Burnett had been very attentive to Isa- 
bel,” and that “Isabel liked him, but he was 
engaged to another girl.’”” We had respected 
Isabel’s reticence on the subject; but now 
Maude had rudely exposed her wound to view ; 
and, as Isabel hurriedly left the room, she 
added insult to injury by singing, in a ring- 
ing but impassioned voice, “Robert, toi que 
jaime.” 

Mother sighed wearily. And I came out 
from my nook behind the curtains, where I 
had been gazing at the new moon and plan- 
ning romances—for it was one of my great de- 
lights to write stories, whose fate, however, 
was sooner or later the fire. I stole timidly up 
beside Maude, “‘Please don’t sing, mamma’s 
head aches.” 

“Of course, and J made it ache, I suppose ;’’ 
and she slammed the door with what Charles 
Lamb used to call “‘a wooden damn,” and left 
us alone. 

I crept close to mamma, laying my head in 
her lap, that her gentle fingers might play with 
my curls—“deep golden,”” they were called. 
“Dear little Kitten,” she whispered, kissing 
me. 

I think I was a comfort to mamma, although 
I was of no particular use. Perhaps she was 
the more tender towards me now, because I 
had been papa’s pet. I was Katharine, Kitty, 
Kitten, according to the mood I was in. I 
loved to think of myself as ‘‘ Katharine,” with 
a “K;" tall, regal, reserved, with raven hair 
and mournful brown eyes—something Isabel’s 
style, only more haughty. And my fiancée 
should be a tall, pale, cadaverous man, with 
tightly-locked lips ; hollow, but glorious eyes, 
penetrating, yet freezing if they chose ; a brow 
furrowed with anxiety and frowns; iron-gray 
hair, straight and long, and tossed back with a 
sublime indifference to mundane things. He 
should have some fearful secret, probably 
some horrible remorse, gnawing into his soul, 
and I should be the only charm of his other 
wise blighted existence. He should be utterly 
unlike any one 1 had ever seen. Perhaps not 
nearly as kind or agreeable as the young cadet 
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I had met at West Point, who had been so 
very, very polite; but still he was my ideal, 
and appeared in every silly little story I wrote, 
much to the amusement of mamma and Isabel, 
who listened patiently to my spun-out pages, 
and did not laugh at my dream of becoming 
some day “famous through my pen.”’ 

It was a somewhat ridiculous ambition for 
a plump, blue-eyed little girl of seventeen ; 
nevertheless, I whispered now to mamma, ‘‘ Do 
not worry. I know I shall write my book, 
and be rich some day.” 


IL. 

A CHANGE had, indeed, come upon our home. 
Isabel had accepted a position as teacher in a 
public school at the munificent salary of four 
hundred dollars a year, and was gone all day, 
coming home utterly worn out with her eighty 
pupils of the roughest sort. Maud, with all 
of our combined “remnants of royalty”— 
mamma’s best silk made over, and an unpaid 
bill at the dry-goods store—had gone to St. 
Louis to carry out her heartless matrimonial 
intentions. I swept and dusted, and helped 
our good-natured maid of all work, took care 
of mamma, and every leisure moment worked 
earnestly on a stofy I hoped would bring me a 
little money. Mamma was weak and misera- 
ble, and the doctor ordered her beef tea and 
the best brandy and fruits and nourishing 
food. And how could we get them? 

My story seemed to me delicious while I was 
writing ; and silly, and flat, and horrible when 
I copied and read it over. Nevertheless, I 
breathed a fervent prayer that Heaven would 
bless my effort to help my mother, as I sent 
off the MS, to the editor of a favorite magazine. 

O Mr. Editor! if you knew how young a 
heart you broke by that cruel ‘respectfully 
declined!” And worse, what faith I lost, 
making me feel that, for all my praying, God 
had not listened ! 

So I thought then, in the poignancy of a 
dreadful disappointment. Afterwards I saw 
that He had “led me by a way I knew not,” 
to my heart’s desire, my life’s sweetest, most 
complete fulfilment. Truly, I learned 

“He leads His own 
By ways they have not known.” 

I locked up my pens witha sigh. I would 
look for something practical todo. Isabel had 
said 1 was ‘‘toogdreamy and poetic; now I 
‘would cultivate the real. [hunted the “‘ wants” 
of the New York papers daily. Menand boys 
were in demand. ‘Experienced cooks’ and 
** Reliable dressmakers,”’ ‘‘ Nursery-maids who 
understood the care of children ;’’ I was none 
of these. I continued my search for many 
days, and found nothing. Surely, when one 
was willing to work, there must be work to 








never seeing that the difficulty arose in the 
fact that I had never been trained or educated 
for any one thing. I could play and sing 
agreeably for an amateur, but not well enough 
to teach; and most everything else I did was 
in the same way. 

And all my mother’s treasures had slipped 
away—our silver, our jewels, our handsome 
laces and shawls, and at last the piano; then, 
the luxuries all gone, some of our seeming ne- 
cessities vanished. And still there was a wolf 
at the door. Maud’s bills coming in—bills 
which shamed us, the grocer’s, the butcher's, 
the coal merchant’s—all small, and yet Isabel 
had received no pay; it was due, but some. 
thing was the matter, and there was no money 
anywhere, and nothing more we could sell.. J 
was curling my thick golden hair, which hung 
below my waist, as these sad thoughts for the 
hundredth time swept over me, and at that 
moment a glance in my mirror inspired me. 

“‘Yes, there was one thing more to sell—my 
curls. So thick, so long, and of the very fash. 
ionable color, they would bring a good price, 
They should go!” 

I seized my hat and thick veil, and in a mo 
ment more was in the street-car, bound for 
F , @ little village, trying to act like a city, 
about two miles distant. All the way my poor 
human vanity was urging me not to make the 
sacrifice. ‘Your only good looks, what a 
fright you will be! And then, really, I think 
your mother will be so vexed !”’ 

I mentally put my fingers in my ears, as the 
poor princess did when the black stones cried 
out to her to stop, as she hurried up the fearful 
hill in search of the talking-bird and singing- 
water, and soon was in the shop ef a barber 
who did not know me, and bargaining with 
him for my curls. 

“Forty dollars, miss, and that is more than 
you would get anywhere, only that I happen 
to be out of just this shade.” 

So I yielded my head to the scissors, and 
soon they were my curls no more. Only onel 
insisted upon keeping for mother, and a Jump 
would come into my throat whenever I looked 
atit. I put the four “tens,” oh, so safely! in 
my purse, and sat still a few minutes until I 
was sure of keeping all tears back. Near me 
was an F paper, and my eyes fell upon 
the following advertisement :— 

‘*Wanted, by an elderly lady, who lives 4 
mile ont of F , & young, respectable, and 
lady-like girl, to take the charge of the silver 
and glass, and do the light waiting when the 
family, which consists of two, are alone. An 
educated American girl preferred. To such 
an one, $16 a month and a good home will be 
given. Address Mrs, Lenox, Oakwood.” 

If I went, if she would take me—and I was 
*lady-like, and American, and educated,” and 
certainly could take care of silver and glass— 
just think, there would be one mouth less at 











do, I thought, and wondered at not finding it, | home to feed, and sixteen dollars every month 
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to provide mother with little necessities. Only 
the waiting; I would be a waitress/ But, then, 
Ishould be myself just as much. Mamma and 
Isabel had no false pride; they would love me 
just as well. But what if the girls at Mme. 
C ’s—my old schoolmates—heard of it, 
or that certain Harry Raymond, of West Point 
experience? Ile was very well pleased to 
bring flowers and invitations to the hops, and 
introductions to other cadets, to Katharine, 
the daughter of Judge Molyneaux. Would he 
to Katharine, the waiter-girl? 

Remember, I was only seventeen, and the 
opinion of the world—the gay, rich world 1 
had been tipped out of so unceremoniously— 
was a great deal at my age. But my mother! 
my mother! Thoughts of her won the day, 
and I resolved to go and see if Mrs. Lenox 
would take me. As I was veiling myself with 
great care, two young ladies entered. 

“The very thing!’’ exclaimed one, whom 
the hairdresser had called Miss Daring, as she 
pounced upon my shorn locks. ‘Don’t they 
exactly match, Stella? I must have them at 
any price. You know how ‘the Reverend’ 
thapsodizes about beautiful hair, and that is 
sure to please his tiresome fastidiousness.’’ 

There was a little controversy about price, 
which was finally settled at seventy-five dol- 
lars (and I had received only forty!), and I 
left the store, and, before long, was seated in 
the old-fashioned but cheerful sitting-room at 
Oakwood, talking with Mrs. Lenox as if I had 
known her all my life. 

She was the dearest, sweetest little old lady, 
of nearly eighty, leversaw. Very small, with 
hands and feet like a fairy godmother ; a dress 
of black satin, rich old lace at her throat, fas- 
tened with an antique brooch, set around with 
diamonds, and a snowy cap over her silver 
hair, completed the perfect costume of this old 
lady, and made her look like a picture as I saw 
her first, half hidden in the depths of her 
Turkish chair. There was a great deal of 
dignity and decision about her, and yet she 
was gentleness itself as she questioned me as 
to my capability. 

“T know blood and breeding when I see 
them,’’ she said, emphatically, ‘‘and it is none 
of my business why you want this place. Ro- 
mance sends many a silly girl before the foot- 
lights, but it does not suggest being‘’a waitress. 
I know you have a good reason, and need the 
place, and I respect you for your common sense 
in doing what you can, instead of what you 
can’t; so, if your mother consents, come Mon- 
day, and I know we shall manage nicely to- 
gether. Don’t get nervous; we are not hard 
to please, my daughter and I, and we are gen- 
erally alone. Just now her son Robert is with 
me, and sometimes his wife that is to be—Miss 
Reba Daring—takes tea with us. We do not 
bave other company much. My other grand- 
son, poor fellow! is off at Fort Leavenworth, 
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My daughter, Mrs. Burnett, is an invalid, and 
likes to be quiet. Tell your mother you shall 
have the little room opening into mine; then 
you will be safe, and 1 shall not be lonely at 
night. You may take your meals by yourself, 
too, and then you need not associate with the 
servants,’’ 

Oh, how I thanked her! And I am sure my 
face must have expressed it; for, as 1 rose to 
go, she held out her hand kindly to me and 
said :— 

‘I know you must love your mother ;” then, 
peering up suddenly from under her glasses, 
asked: ‘‘ What name did you say, child?” 

I blushingly replied: ‘Katharine Moly- 
neux.’”’ 

She gazed at me steadily. “A very good 
name, and a very honorable, but too long for 
my memory and every-day use. I had a nice 
little maid named Martin once. Would you 
mind being ‘Martin ?’”’ 

I agreed with all my heart, glad, indeed, of 
the chance to escape recognition. So I went 
home, a future before me, forty dollars in my 
purse, and a lovely basket of fruit for mother. 
Was not that prosperity? 

To my surprise, mother and Isabel bore bet- 
ter with my accepting ‘‘a situation’ than with 
the loss of my hair. Perhaps because they 
had seen that I knew my curls were my only 
beauty, and felt what a death-blow it would 
be to my vanity. But we soon forgot my day’s 
experiences when the postman left a letter 
which Isabel tore open and indignantly read 
aloud. It was from Maud, announcing her 
sudden marriage with the rich widower, brother 
of her friend. 


** Honestly,” - wrote, “I was afraid he 
might die if I did not hurry the matter on a 
little, for he is dying with consumption, though 
he dees not dream it. He talks of taking me 
around ‘by the way of home,’ en route for 
Florida ; but 1’11 manage that it won’t happen. 
I should be ashamed to have him see the shabby 
way in which you live. By the way, talking 
of shabbiness, I had to run in debt for my 
wedding dress. It was a lovely white gros 
grain, trimmed with point, and I looked beau- 
tifully ; but I can’t ask him, so soon, too—and 
the woman won’t wait—for money to pay for 
that; so less than a hundred will not answer, 
and I trust you will send the cheeque atonce. 
Don’t delay, for this horrid woman—a low 
creature—might go to Mr. Hazen and make 
trouble, and he thinks me the most artless, 
simple, guileless child, and I manage him that 
way. Don’t forget tosend itatonce. I should 
like to see you, mother; but, then, it wouldn’t 
do for him to know of your poverty, and that 
I have a sister who demeanf herself by teach- 
ing school.” 


‘*Mother,” eried Isabel, “dear mother, do 
not sit there and weep so bitterly. She-is.a 
heartless, cruel woman. We cannot send her 
the money. She is not in want;.and, it would 
not be right or just to do it.” 

“T know it; we cannot, must not,. even 
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think of it. But, oh, she is my child still! and 
I remember what a sweet little blue-eyed baby 
she was, and how I loved her. O my child, a 
mother never forgets !’’ 

Mother never did forget, though we never 
again heard from Maud. We heard of her, 
gay, fashionable, and admired, at Washington, 
on her way to Florida, the following winter ; 
and a year later came a St. Louis paper, ad- 
dressed by an unknown hand, bearing the an- 
nouncement of the death of ‘‘Maud, wife of 
Leonard Hazen, and their infant daughter 
Amabel.”’ 

“Poor Maud! she did remember me, after 
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all,’”’ said dear mother, “for she named her | 


baby after me.’”” So Maud dropped out of our 
lives. 


IT. 


“Now, Kitten,”’ said Isabel, as she helped 
me Monday morning dress for the beginning 
of my new life, ‘‘you are dressed plainly and 
suitably, as you ought to be; but you look 
very sweet, my little darling, for all that; and 
very much a lady, as a real lady always does, 
no matter what she wears. But remember 
that you must retain your self-respect, in order 
to have others respect you; so let no false 
shame induce you for a moment to conceal the 
truth. If you are asked your name, give it. 
Remember, honest labor never disgraced an 
honorable name yet. Youare yourself always, 
and ‘noblesse oblige.’ Ifthe Rev. Robert Bur- 
nett learns that you are my sister, do not fool- 
ishly try, for my sake, to cover the truth. I 
‘should respect him less than I doif he thought 
less of you for the sacrifice*4you are making.”’ 

My farewells said to mother—for I was not 
to come home until Suaday noon—and her 
“God bless my darling !’’ lingering in my ears, 
I hurried from the house, and had reached the 
gate, when Isabel breathlessly stopped me. 
Her face was very pale, and her eyes on the 
ground. 

“Kitten, you will perhaps meet Miss Reba 
Daring there” — 

“I have met her,” I interrupted, impul- 
sively; “it was she who bought my curls.” 

**She !”” 

Oh, the concentrated jealousy, the suffering 
of a noble love, in that tone! The haughty 
head drooped on my shoulder, tears crept 
slowly through her clasped white fingers, and 
with an impassioned kiss she tore herself from 
my arms and hastened into the house; while 
quietly beneath my veil, wiping away the 
drops that would come, I resolutely hurried 
on to my new home, my new name, and its 
new duties. 

“T am glad to see you, Martin,” was Mrs. 
Lenox’s greeting, and so I left my oid life be- 
hind me and took up the new. 








| 
| Mrs. Lenox. 











as 





Mrs. Burnett was a mild, calm woman, the 


nett I watched narrowly, and found every way 
worthy of respect. Warm-hearted, though 


work, but wholly without cant, I did not won 
der at Isabel’s regard for him; and that he 
had at least an admiration for her, 1 befor 
long discovered. Talking on his favorite hobby, 
“beautiful hair,’’ he said :— 

“The most beautiful 1 ever saw was straight, 
black, and lustrous, and worn around a regal 
head in massive coils.” 

“You speak con amore, my grandson,” said 
“Pray, who was the fortunate 
owner ?’’ 

“A young lady visiting her aunt, Mrs. Ross, 
who was one of my parishioners in Detroit, 
and one of my kindred friends. This Miss 
Molyneaux was one of the most intellectual, 
admirably-balanced women I ever met, and of 
lovely character as well.’’ 

“Hey, hey!’ laughed Mrs. Lenox. “Do 
you call this loyalty to Reba? Do you tell he 
about this unusual woman ?”’ 

‘Certainly, [have spoken ofher. But Reba 
would feel no interest. They are of different 
type, and,’’ dropping his voice so that only! 
caught his words, “different every way.” 

I could not understand his being engaged # 
Miss Daring. She seemed to me a trifling 
worldly girl, having neither depth of heart@ 
mind; ambitious, if not mercenary; and yé 
with an infectious gayety of manner, and @ 
artful artiessness that made her really fasé 
nating, although at times her too prononté 
style and self-will shocked one’s sensibilities. 
I presume Mr. Burnett had succumbed to this 
fascinating coquettishness before ever his real 
heart had been touched, and now felt in honor 
bound not to break that engagement. 

Breaking in suddenly. upon my thoughts 
came the subject of them. Her light-blue eyes 
all aglow with excitement, her cheeks rosy 
through all the pearl-powder, and a most dim 
nutive hat of the “‘ fastest’? mode surmounting 
my long curls. Seating herself at the table— 
for they were still enjoying their peaches and 
cream—she motioned to me to wait on her. 

“What a glum party, to be sure!’’ she ex- 
claimed. “Even the Reverend looking as if 
Lent came in mid-summer. Pray, did I inter 
rupt a chapter from ‘Fox’s Book of Martyrs,’ 

something as refreshing and light?” 

They all laughed, and Mrs. Lenox, who was 
something of a tease, and, in fact, I do not 
think altogether loved Miss Daring, said :— 

‘No more serious matter than the compara- 
tive beauty of hair. You should have heard 
Robert talk about the most beautiful black 
locks he ever saw.”’ 

“Oh, I know! that tiresome woman he met 
somewhere. And her father died, or did some- 
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a 


woman, tho 
er, but more 


thing out the way; anyway, left her a beggar, 
and Robert very sensibly ignored the acquaint- 


ev. Mr. Burjance.’”’ 
d every way} “Reba,”’ exclaimed Mr. Burnett, sternly, 
fed, though/*that is not so! Her father was not only an 
‘lous in his/honorable but an eminent man; too honest, 
lid not won| perhaps, to leave his family rich. And cer- 
ind that he] tainly I did not ‘ignore the acquaintance.’ I 
or, 1 before} jost sight of her after her aunt's death, and 
orite hobby, | regret it more than I can tell you.” 
“Well, thank goodness! I am not of a jeal- 
‘as straight | us disposition; I don’t care. And I detest 
ind a regajf black hair! It makes me think of Medora, or 
Minerva, or what’s her name, in my old my- 
dson,” said] thology at school? ‘Medusa,’ was it? All 
2 fortunate} right, she’s the one I mean. Now,” turning 
her head around and about as if a lay-figure 
Mrs. Rosg f in a shop window, ‘J think my hair is the 
in Detroit, proper thing; and it is a very rare color, let 
This Miss me tell you.” 
itellectual, f “You were very fortunate in matching it so 
net, and of § nearly,” said Mr. Burnett, in a quiet tone, in 
which lurked a touch of sarcasm. 
10x. “De Miss Daring’s face flushed; she had evi- 
ou tell her § dently thought all those abundant curls would 
pass for her own, but hers were of a colder 
But Reba § gold than mine. She soon recovered her com- 
f different § posure, however, and replied :— 
iat only “Yes, very lucky, though I had to pay an 
vay.” awful price for them. Some girl, some sewing 
ngaged  § ow shop girl, I suppose, made lots of money 
a trifling, § out of me that day. I don’t care; I didn't 
f heartor § pay my dressmaker, that’s all the difference.’’ 
; and yet Such a weary look as passed over Mr. Bur- 
r, and a§ § nett’s face! His grandmother evidently saw 
ally fase § it-and from some secret motive which I could 
pronone § not discern she turned to her danghter and re- 
sibilities § marked, thereby turning all eyes upon the 
ed to this § little curls that had begun again to cluster low 
t his real § in my neck, though I tried to conceal them 
in honor | under a close cap like a French bonnet, “ The 
curls Reba purchased are of the same color as 
thoughts J Martin’s, are they not?” 
blue eyes Mrs. Burnett looked at me with scrutiny—I 
eks rosy | was very near her—then abruptly asked :— 
ost dimi- “Was it a fever or small-pox? Why did 
nounting § you cut it off?” 
2 table— I stammered out, ‘“‘ For the money, ma’am ;”’ 
hes and § but she, not hearing well, misunderstood me 
her. ludicrously. 

she ex- “Matrimony !”’ she exclaimed, aghast. ‘‘ You 
ng asif | have not been married, at your age?” 

I inter- A shout of laughter drowned my “oh, no ;” 
lartyrs,’ 7 and, as they rose from the table and stepped 
: out on the lawn, I heard Mrs. Lenox say :— 
vho was | “She is a good little girl, my Martin. @he 
do not | did it to help her mother.” 

id :— And Mr. Burnett added, ‘‘A brave girl, to 

mpara- | sacrifice vanity so utterly.” 

° heard “Oh, yes!’ laughed Miss Daring, defiantly ; 

| black | “she is prosaic enough to sell her curls to pay 
her dressmaker, if she ever had one, while J”— 

he met | but I heard no more. 

1 some- Of course, mother and Isabel heard all of 








this when I went home Sunday noon to stay 
until early Monday, as I did every week. IL 
was very contented and happy in my new 
home. Everybody was kind,’and I received 
constant praise for my quiet and neat work. 
The first money I carried home to mamma as 
my own earnings seemed to me the largest and 
most wonderful sum I had ever beheld. Money 
never again looked such an amazing thing. 
At seven o’clock my duties were all done. I 
had Mrs. Lenox’s permission to take books 
from the library, and I resumed some of my 
old studies under Isabel’s advice, and also be- 
gan, in a more thorough and less sensational 
way than I had ever written, the book which 
had been my day-dream, and which afterward 
became, when I did not need it, the source of 
money and not a little fame. 

Ihad been with Mrs. Lenox some two months 
or more, when she was taken ill, of a low but 
not dangerous fever. She engaged another 
waitress, and would have no one but myself 
about her. I gave her her medicines, arranged 
her silvery hair, read aloud to her, and, when 
she slept, crept out on the veranda to take 
the fresh air. I did not go home even on Sun- 
days. It was no little trial, but I knew my 
kind friend would miss me, and I refused to 
go. The dear old lady patted my hand and de- 
clared she ‘‘ wished I was her granddaughter ;” 
she ‘‘needed a nice granddaughter very much.” 
I laughingly suggested that she “‘ would proba- 
bly have one in Miss Daring before long,’’ and 
with more energy than I had seen in some time 
she shook her finger at me impressively, and 
exclaimed :— 

‘Reba Daring, indeed! Buy curls, instead 
of paying her debts! I don’t want a grand- 
daughter who would sell my bones to make 
buttons for her new riding-habit.”’ 

Then, hearing her grandson’s footstep, she 
sent me into my own room, which adjoined 
hers, and from which, unwillingly, on my part, 
I overheard such parts of their conversation 
as were not ina low tone. I knew they were 
talking of me, for I heard snatches of my own 
history, and finally from her, “No, I called 
her Martin myself. Her real name was too 
aristocratic for a waiter-girl ; I have forgotten 
it, too.” 

**Well,’’ he responded, ‘‘I hope you will do 
as you have said, grandmother—keep her as 
your own companion. You need some one, 
and she is worthy of a higher position than 
waitress. An educated girl can command a 
better position than that, though it was noble; 
of her to take such a place and do what she 
could for her mother’s sake. She must be of 
good blood to feel so little false shame.”’ 

‘*You may be sure she is. And educated! 
Why, she reads French and German as well as 
you do; and sings’’—but I heard no more. 

To say I was not in an ecstasy to think I 
was to be her “‘own companion,”’ and no longer 
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**Martin the waitress,’’ would be to say I had 
no youth, no foolish pride, and little weak- 
nesses left. Of course, 1 was glad, and glad 
that mother and Isabel would be so, too. 

It was about a fortnight after this, when Mr. 
Burnett and Miss Daring had been together to 
visit Mrs. Lenox for an hour, that I discovered 

‘there wasa cloud rising between them. There 
was an evident coolness on the part of both, 
but his was heightened by sternness and hers 
by audacity. Never before had the difference 
in the two characters been so apparent. At 
length Mrs. Lenox’s patience gave way. 

“Come, young people !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
wear me out. The sooner you two agree to 
disagree forever, I think the better. Or do 
you intend to go on this way all your married 
life?” 

“Oh, that will be commenced many a year 
from now,” answered Miss Daring, saucily, 
“if Robert really means what he says—that he 
has engaged to take a parish here in F 
thiscoming winter. I can’t stand being acoun- 
try parson’s wife, and playing goody-goody to 
pious old maids and beggarly Sunday-school 








children. I supposed, of course, he would live | 


in the city, and be a bishop, and have ten 
thousand a year at least. Do you mean it?” 
she cried, impetuously, turning upon Mr. Bur- 
nett. 

“T certainly do, Reba. I have promised to 
become the Rector of St. John’s in January, 
and I shall keep my word.” 

“Well, then,” starting up in anger, ‘‘you 
may as well understand me first as last. I 
utterly and positively refuse to be your wife 
under such circumstances. Baltimore or New 
York might be tempting; but, to become a 
respectably nobody in F , excuse me! 
Moreover,” tossing her curls and coolly walk- 
ing to the mirror to fasten on her hat, ‘‘I have 
made a promise, too. I have promised Lewis 





Carson that, if you persisted in accepting a. 


country parish, I would become Ais wife, not 
yours!” Mr. Burnett started from his chair 
with an impulse of escape, but she exclaimed : 
**No, wait until I have finished; there is no 
oceasion for theatricals. I presume we are 
mutually tired of each other. I know I shall 


get along better with Lew; and you—well, it | 


is unfortunate, perhaps, that you might hunt 
up your black-haired Miss Molyneux, that 


saint of every virtue, but that some two months | 


ago she married out in St. Louis—married for 


money, too, your artless angel!—my second | 


cousin, Leonard Hazen, a poor consumptive, 
with one foot in the grave.” 

Ina moment she had flashed out of the room 
and out of the house; and I, scarce knowing 
what I was doing, had rushed impulsively into 
Mrs. Lenox’s room and seized her hand. Mr. 
Burnett was still seated, his face buried in his 
hands, and at that sight all sense of propriety 
and pride forsook me. 
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‘“‘Indeed,”’ I cried, ‘it is not so, it is not 
true; Isabel is not married. Do you think she 
would marry for money? It was Maud who 
married Mr. Hazen. Isabel is—is’’—but I 
burst into tears, sank down at Mrs. Lenox’s 
feet, and, forgetful that I was Martin, hid my 
face in her lap. 

She put her arm around me and patted my 
head soothingly. Mr. Burnett, however, had 
sprung to his feet and stood beside me. 

“She is not married? Isabel is free, and I 
may find her? But who are you, that you 
know all about her?”’ 

I looked up at Mrs. Lenox inquiringly. I 
did not know that she would wish me to ac 
knowledge that I— Martin, her maid—was 
sister of the Isabel whom: her grandson se 
evidently loved. But how I misjudged her! 

“Tell him, dear,’’ she said, “tell him your 
;/name. Your poor little secret is out now, but 
| Robert will not think less of you or her.”’ 

So I told him that I was Kitty Molyneux, 
Isabel’s little sister, and all the ups and downs 
of life we had had; and he stood there beside 
me and held my hand as if in a daze. But 
when he demanded impetuously how near my 
| home was, and whether I would take him 
| there at once, I remembered my duty and 
said :— 

‘““No, I am ‘Martin’ here, and everything 
must be as Mrs. Lenox wishes,’’ 

‘She is right, my grandson,”’ replied the 
dear old lady, her common sense coming te 
our rescue. ‘I am not well enough to lose 
my little Martin yet. Moreover, you must re 
member that, to be ‘off with the old love and 
on with the new’ quite so quickly, would be 
neither respectful or respectable. You were 
wanting to go south before you settled to your 
duties. Go now, and do not come home until 
Christmas ; itis only six weeks. Do not frown; 
believe me, if she has remembered you at all, 
she will continue to do so that short time. 
Well, well, don’t look as if I were sending you 
away forever. I am going to send a basket of 
fruit home by Kitty this evening to her mother, 
/and you may add a bouquet, with your eard, 
| and ‘regards’ to Miss Isabel, if you must do 
| something, you impetuous boy.” And in & 
moment the tender old arms were around her 
boy’s neck, his arms about her waist, and, 
with his face hidden close to hers, I left them. 

Now I must hurry on to the close of my 
| story. I cannot stop to tell how I became— 
Marty one moment, Kitty the next—nearer 
and@dearer, companion, friend, comfort, almost 
| child, to dear Mrs. Lenox; nor of her many 

calls, laden with fruit and flowers, upon my 
mother and Isabel; nor of the happy Thanks- 
giving Day they spent as Mrs. Lenox’s guests; 
‘nor of how, day by day, the friendship grew 
more deep and beautiful between them, while 

Isabel bloomed into fresh loveliness. I want 

| to tell a little bit of my own heart-history now. 
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About a fortnight before Christmas Mrs. 
Lenox had told me that she was expecting both 
of her grandsons home at that time, and as she 
intended giving a handsome entertainment, as 
well as a “ Tree,’’ on that merry evening, that 
they might meet all their old friends and ac- 
quaintances ; she and Mrs. Burnett were going 
into town to make purchases, and would leave 
me to my own devices for a whole, long day. 

I had several important pieces of work in 
embroidery, and water-colors to finish and 
label ready for our Christmas Tree ; and then, 
having dressed myself neatly in my new black 
Cashmere and violet necktie, and tied a violet 
ribbon around my curls, which were once more 
hanging on my neck, I went down to the draw- 
ing-room, to have a long afternoon in full en- 
joyment of the piano. It was so long since l 
had given out the full power of my voice—for 
I felt shy of doing so when the ladies were at 
home—that I did full justice to the occasion. 
Isang everything I knew, sad or gay, simple 
or difficult ; and my voice was ringing out in a 
merry French song, that had been an especial 
favorite with my cadet friend at West Point, 
when a footstep beside me startled me. Had 
l indeed called up a ghost, or who was the 
young man in military dress who stood within 
the door gazing intently at me? As I sprang 
up half frightened, he came forward. 

“IT beg your pardon. Iam Lieutenant Ray- 
mond, Mrs. Lenox’s grandson. I thought she 
was expecting me. Is she not at home? I 
was not aware that she had a young lady guest 
with her, and you must pardon my intrusion. 
Your song must be my excuse. It reminded 
me so much of my West Point days, when such 
adear little girl used to sing it for me.”’ 

1 hurriedly interrupted. ‘But I am not ‘a 
young lady guest;’ I am only Martin, Mrs. 
Lenox’s companion.” 

“Ah, indeed !”’ coolly curling his moustache. 
“But will you tell me, please, are you any re- 
lation of Miss Katharine Molyneux? The very 
same in looks and voice ; you must be her cou- 
sin at least.’’ 

I suppose I blushed crimson in my embar- 
tassment, for when I raised my eyes he was 
laughing at me heartily. I started up to make 





| 


Harry Raymond, sitting down beside poor, 
trembling me, and taking my cold, nervous 
fingers up in his. ‘It was not ‘half in love’ 
even then, Kitty, it was wholly then, and 
now’’— 

Well, I can’t tell you what he said. If you 
were ever young, and in the midst of your first 
love-dream, and your lover was such a manly, 
strong, splendid fellow as my soldier-boy 
Harry, you can imagine all we talked about 
for the next two hours, and how it all depend- 
ed upon “if my mamma aud Mrs. Lenox con- 
sented.’’ 

Then back came the two ladies from town, 
tired with shopping, but happy over Harry’s 
advent, and our most embarrassing confession. 

‘“‘Whatever shall I do without my Martin?” 
said dear Mrs. Lenox. ‘But then,” putting 
my hand in Harry’s and kissing us both, ‘I 
was wishing you were my granddaughter, 
wasn’t I? and now you will be. But then, 
mind, Harry, I can’t let her go scouring over 
the plains after you. You must resign, and 
stay here to take care of the old place, and 
then my little Marty shall still take care of 
me.”” 


Christmas day came, as perfect a day as it 
ever should be. The sky the clearest blue, the 
air spicy and exhilarating, and the snow cover- 
ing all things with its whiteness as with a man- 
tle of charity. 

As we came home from church in merry 
sleigh loads, we had brought mamma and Isa- 
bel with us for the day. Mamma looking bet- 
ter and brighter than I had seen her in two 
long years, and happy in my happiness, de- 
claring she liked Harry ‘‘next best’ to myself. 
Isabel was thinner and paler than of old, but 
a serene look of patient hope and trust shone 
from her glorious eyes. 

Dear Mrs. Lenox had begged permission to 
add to our Christmas gifts a silk dress for each 
of us. Mamma’s, a heavy, black gros grain, 
trimmed with crape; mine a pearl-gray, and 
Isabel’s the most exquisite shade of violet, 
trimmed with soft ruchings of snowy tulle. 

How like a queen she looked in this long, 


my escape, but, with both arms outstretched, | trailing dress, with one white camellia in her 


he stopped me. 

“Kitten, my own little Kitten Molyneux, do 
you think I did not know you? You, who 
alone I have thought of, dreamed of, and 
loved, since that happy summer at West Point. 
My Cousin Robert wrote me all about his ro- 
mance, and how the bravery of self-sacrificing 
little Martin would, he hoped, be the means of 
his winning his beautiful Isabel. And then he 
said, ‘this little Martin’s name was really Kitty 
Molyneux ; and Harry, my boy, I seem to have 
adim recollection that you were half in love 
with a little sweetheart of that name once.’ 
But it was there he made a mistake,” said 


| 


| 
| 


| 





beautiful black hair and another at her throat, 
as we assembled in the drawing-room after 
dinner to await the.arrival of our guests! I 
saw the admiring glances Mrs. Lenox and Mrs. 
Burnett paid her at every graceful movement 
she made; and I knew they must be wishing 
Robert was there to see her in her loveliness, © 
It was very strange he was not there, I 
thought, and said as much to Harry, who re- 
plied, in a very irreverent manner, considering 
his cousin was a clergyman. 

‘Oh, the Bobolink is a wise bird; he knows 
when it is best to appear.” 

Of which I must say 1 didn’t see the point. 
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But, not liking to confess this obtuseness, I 
made answer somewhat irrelevantly. 

“Do you know, Harry, Mr. Burnett has 
written a long letter to Isabel, which she re- 
ceived this morning. Something which made 
her happy, I am sure, for I saw tears in her 
eyes two or three times in church.” 

“Odd way of showing happiness, I must 
say,”” he replied, teasingly. ‘“‘I did not see 
any tears in your eyes, Kitten, when 1 told 
you l’— 

But 1 laid my fingers close over his lips, so 
he couldn’t say it. 

**Well,” he asked, when I released him, 
**what did Isabel answer ?’’ 


“Don’t be silly, Harry; it was only this | 


morning. How could she answer?” 

“Eh, dien,” he cried, springing up, “I am 
going to see what she thinks she will say. I 
want to see if she will do it any better than you 
did.” 

Almost crushing my hand in his, his face 
beaming with smiles, and his brown eyes danc- 
ing with the enjoyment a chance to tease al- 
ways gave him, he left me, and I saw him first 
say a few words to his grandmother, and then 
taking Isabel on his arm lead her towards the 
library. 

“‘ Now, Kitten,”’ he called back, “don’t you 
dare tocome. The tree is in here, and I know 
you are crazy fora peep. Isabel has a gift to 
make, and you are not to know yet, Miss Curi- 
osity.”’ 

I confess he mystified me ; and Isabel looked 
puzzled, too, as they disappeared together. 
But presently he came back, and, dropping 
down beside me, whispered, “‘I think she’ll 
manage best alone, afterall,” and then laughed 
heartily on seeing my bewilderment. 

At that moment the door opened and the 
Rev. Robert Burnett entered. He had only a 
chance to greet each one with a kindly pressure 
of the hand, when his grandmother took pos- 
session of him. Leading him towards the li- 
brary, she said :— ; 

“Go, my child, and beside that Christmas 
tree find the best gift Heaven could give you.” 

We heard his exclamation as he entered, 
“Isabel, Isabel !’’ and could imagine hers. 

But when some half an hour had elapsed and 
they did not appear, Harry declared, ‘Isabel 
must be through ‘her answer’ by this time ; it 
didn’t take Kitten so long to make up her 
mind.” 

Whereupon the library door was thrown 
open, the happy lovers roused to a sense that 
they were still on earth, and the Christmas 
tree in all its brillianey shone before us. 

Other guests were fast assembling, and ex- 
quisite gifts were falling into grateful hands on 
all sides. 

‘But of all my gifts,” said dear Mrs. Lenox, 


“Tam best pleased with my two sweet grand- | 


daughters.”’ 








“And I,” added our gentle mother, “ with 
my two new sons.”’ 

“And to think we all owe our happiness,” 
said Robert, with a grave, quiet smile, “to lit- 
tle Kitten.” 

“ Yes,” cried Isabel, putting her arm around 
my waist, ‘to the unselfishness of a little girl 
who was not ashamed to become, for her moth- 
er’s sake, ‘Martin, a waitress.’ ” 

I was fairly overcome, and, with my face hid- 
den in mamma’s neck, strove to conceal my 
tears. 

Harry rebelled against the pathetic; and, 


| taking mamma’s white hand in his, he said, 


comically, “If I am not mistaken, I am irre- 
trievably entangled in this affair ; and it strikes 
me if two undeserving young men do happen 
to get each a very charming wife, and grandma 
two very nice granddaughters, and Mrs. Moly- 
neux two perfect sons, and Isabel and Kitten 
each two—no, I am getting somewhat con- 
fused ; but what I mean to say is, that if this 
dear lady,”’ kissing mamma’s serene white 
brow, “had not brought up so sensibly such 
excellent daughters, we had not found such 
superior wives. Therefore I think all the 
praise belongs, first and foremost, to ‘The lit 
tie old woman who lived in a shoe.’”’ 
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THERE is something in sweet music, 
A stirring up of thought 

Deep hidden in our heaving breasts, 
A moulding of unwrought 

Ideas, that lifts us higher still, 
And bears us on in tide-like roll, 

To Thy sweet and divine will. 


Oh, that I could tell it! 
For well I know its power; 

It casts a stronger, sweeter spell, 
With each swiftly fleeting hour ; 

But it flies, sylph-like, from me, 
To hide in fairies’ bower, 

Or delve down in the sea. 


It rises all before me 
In forms fantastic, sweet: 

And urges on my panting soul 
In efforts vain, to meet 

The spirit of the music sprite ; 
Then leaves me, worn and weak, 

Disheartened in the fight. 

Oh, come again, sweet spirit! 
Oh, bind more firm my soul! 

Oh, lift me up yet higher, 
That I may read the whole 

Of thy sweet, mysterious spell, 
Of which angels whisper, 

But mortals may not tell! 


—————_—~-e—_____ 


A LAUGHING child is the best portrait of hap- 
piness. 

PERSEVERANCE is the bridge by which diffi- 
culty is overcome. 
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HOW A DOCTOR MADE HIS 
FORTUNE. 


BY HADLEY M. HENLEY. 








| steamboat. 


lonesome and tedious enough ; but there I sold 
my horse, and bought a ticket to St. Louis by 
The journey by river elevated my 


| spirits again. On board the boat there was 


“ THOSE were strange, strange days, my boy ; | 


the country was wild then, and the few people | 


living here saw hard times.’’ 

These words were uttered in a half abstract- 
ed way by a wealthy old doctor, who had been 
entertaining me with almost incredible stories 


plenty of company, the scenery was beautiful, 
and, further, it was my first ride on a steamer. 
At the end of a two weeks’ trip we had passed 


'down the Ohio River and out at its mouth, 
_ started up the Mississippi River, and were nar- 


rowing down the last fifty miles between us 


| and St. Louis. 


of his early life in the Mississippi valley, when | 


it was the far-off frontier, and was claimed by 
the Indian for his hunting ground. The doc- 
tor*had a@ palatial home on the summit of a 
noble hill overlooking the river and country 


about three miles below St. Louis, and we | 


were seated on one of the broad, vine-covered 
piazzas about the residence. He was a well- 


preserved, noble-looking old gentleman of | 
more than three-score-years-and-ten, and one | 


would hardly judge him to be one of the ear- 
liest pioneers in this region—as he really was. 


| we went ashore. 


“About that time, as I was beginning to won- 
der a little anxiously what kind of a prospect 
I should find there, we ran into one of those 
heavy fogs that are frequent on the Mississippi. 
lt was as impenetrable to the eye as the dark- 
est night, and so the boat had to run ashore 
and lie up until the fog should lift. 

“It was early in the morning, and, as there 
was no prospect of the boat getting away for 
several hours, I called ‘Rover,’ my dog, and 
The river bank, to my sur- 


| prise, was more than one hundred feet high, 


Looking up suddenly from a brief reverie, | 


his countenance all aglow, as if his memory 
had struck a rich vein of incidents of long ago, 
he said :— 

“Didn’t I ever tell you how I happened to 
make this place my home ?”’’ 

As I answered him in the negative, he con- 
tinued in the same breath with a look of sur- 
prise. 

“Nor of the Van Wort family, that lived 
under the hill near the mouth of the creek ?’’ 

“No, sir.’’ 

“Well, well, I suppose so. *Twas long be- 
fore your day when the last member of the 
family quit this life. It must have been forty, 
yes, more than forty-five, years ago. It does 
not seem possible that it is that long since. It 
was an uncommon strange affair, and, though 
it looked hard then, it seems to me now as if it 
was foreordained.”’ 

The doctor had a charming, simple way of 
talking, and, knowing that he was going to 
give me a scrap of his experience worth listen- 
ing to, 1 settled back into a large, easy chair 
with infinite satisfaction, preparatory to enjoy- 
ing it. 

“T had just finished reading medicine,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ with Doctor Bradford, in Brook- 
field, my native village, in York State, and, 
there being no promising opening to a young 
man in that vicinity, I determined to go West 
to seek my, fortune—and a wise determination 
it proved to be, too. I was only one-and-twenty 
then, and the ‘ western fever’ and golden dreams 
of the future rendered me so impatient that I 
hurried off with scarcely any preparation, My 
horse, saddle-bags, some pocket money, and 
dog ‘Rover’ were all of my effects. 

“By the time I had ridden as far as Pitts- 
burg a reaction began to take place. and I felt 
a little blue over my prospects, for the trip was 


| 





| 
| 


} 
| 


| 
} 


and very steep and rugged. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in climbing to the top, and was rewarded 
by finding the fog much lighter there than 
down low on the water. I could see out into 
woods quite well, and it was a lovely sight. 
Spring was well advanced, and the trees had 
leaved out in full; and all manner of gay-look- 
ing wild-flowers and plants were growing up 
out of the dead leaves that lay thick on the 
ground. Around the roots of the large trees, 
also, were thick beds of fragrant flowers that 
filled the air like some sweet incense, and so 
delighted was my boyish fancy, that I thanked 
God I had left old York State to come to this 
new garden of Eden! 

***Rover’ was transported with joy at get- 
ting ashore once more, and, after sniffing the 
air and frisking about me in a circle several 
times, he started out into the woods. I 
followed him leisurely, filled with pleasant 
thoughts, and wandered about over the hills 
in an aimless, delightful manner. After a 
time, as I turned and was on my way toward 
the river, I noticed ‘Rover’ away on ahead 
barking furiously—at something up a tree, 
I supposed, and so hastened to him. But, 
would you believe it, he was standing on the 
brow of the cliff overlooking the river, and was 
barking at the boat as it disappeared around a 
bend fully two miles up the river. The fog 
had suddenly lifted, and the boat had gone on 
and left me. 

‘Tt all dawned upon me so suddenly and 
overwhelmingly that, I tell you, if I ever felt 
queer, it was then! It was impossible to hail 
the boat or overtake it—and there I was all 
alone in a wilderness ; no white man near, no- 
thing to protect myself with nor to subsist on— 
naught but the river in front of me, the forest 
at my back, and the sky above me. I had a 
terror of Indians, too, and, for the first few 
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moments, I was almost bereft of reason. The 
joy of an hour just past was turned into the 
bitterness of despair, and I cursed the day 
when I left my good home in Brookfield. 

“After a time, however, ny thoughts became 
more calm, and I recollected that it was only 
fifty miles from there to St. Louis. This was 
the first gleam of hope. I was a good walker, 
and I knew I could easily make the distance 
a-foot if I met with no mishaps. The sun 
was well up towards the zenith when, calling 
‘Rover,’ I started out courageously on the 
journey. It was a wild walk; now over rug- 
ged hills and again through the thickest un- 
derbrush. Then a great many small streams 
emptying into the river interposed themselves 
in my way, and, when they were too deep to 
ford, I had to tramp up their winding courses 
until I found a shallow place or a bridge in the 
shape of a huge tree blown across by some 
storm, from bank to bank. 

‘Night came on before I had met a single 
human being or had come to any sign of a dwell- 
ing place. The forest still looked as wild and 
uninhabited as when I started. Hunger and 
fatigue told on me, too, and, when the sun 
went down into the forest, all my hope seemed 
to go down with it. I gathered leaves and 
broken limbs, however, and fixed up a pro- 
tected sleeping place under the overhanging 
river bank. I didn’t sleep much that night, 
though, for, besides the intense anxiety that 
filled me, a terrible storm of wind and rain and 
lightning and thunder raged for several hours, 
and added a new terror to my situation. It 
lashed the river and tore the forest with awful 
fury; I have never witnessed a storm so furi- 
ous since. 

“That night seemed like a century to me, 
but it finally came to an end, and, with the 
break of morn, the black clouds rolled away 
and the sun came out bright and beautiful, just 
as of old in Brookfield, where my thoughts had 
been many times within the last few hours. 
This gave me renewed courage, and, though 
weak from hunger and exposure, I continued 
my journey up river. It was worse travelling 
then than the day before, for the streams had 
been swollen by the night’s rain, and trees had 
been blown down in every direction by the ter- 
rific wind. So I made slow progress, and the 
sun had mounted to the zenith and was on his 
downward coursé when I finally came to a 
human dwelling place. I came upon it very 
suddenly, and so great was my joy that I actu- 
ally ran to it—a log cabin on a grassy slope 
near the foot of the hill on which this house 
now stands. 

“As I rapped at the open door, a neatly- 
dressed young woman, engaged in sewing, left 
her chair and answered my summons. She ap- 
peared half frightened at sight of me, and, as 
the blood mounted to her face, she seemed to 
me the most beautiful woman I had ever seen. 





No wonder she looked startled at sight of me, 
for my clothes were torn and dirty, and my 
half-famished condition must have given my 
face anything but a pleasing expression. [ 
told my story briefly, however, and was invited 
into the house. While the table was being set 
for me, I learned that the name of the owner 
of the cabin was Herman van Wort; that his 
wife and daughter, Marguerite, the young wo- 
man preparing my meal, composed the family; 
and that I was just five miles from St. Louis. 

“‘T ate with a ravenous appetite of what was 
set before me; and, as is generally the case 
after one has gone so long without food, my 
stomach was too weak to bear the hearty meal, 
and I was very soon taken vioiently sick. In 
this misfortune, also, my new-found friends 
were very kind to me, and, by their careful 
nursing, I was placed on my feet again in the 
course of three or four days. At the end of 
that time I was still weak, but they wouidn’t 
allow me to go until I had entirely recovered. 
So I remained there over a week, and a de 
lightful week it was, in spite of my afflictions. 
It was so sweet to once more have gentle hands 
doing me such willing service, and unselfish 
hearts offering me such genuine sympathy; it 
was a taste of home. Then, during that week, 
our association was such as to call out each 
others’ confidence, and to knit the ties of 
friendshipunusually close. Accordingly, when 
I felt strong enough to push on to St. Louis, I 
was very loath to go; and, indeed, as I shook 
hands at departing, a sort of home-sickness 
came over me and stirred up my feelings s0 
that 1 felt as if I couldn’t leave. Looking at 
it all now, however, it seems to me that the 
secret cause of my boyish dissatisfaction was 
the image of Marguerite’s sweet face that was 
before me almost constantly for many long 
weeks afterwards. 

“When I reached the city—which, by the 
way, wasn’t much more than a village then=1 
felt some of my old pluck and energy returning 
to me, and I set about getting things in onrdet 
to commence my practice. There were several 
things that first needed to be set at rights, and 
so I was soon busy. There was my clothing 
and saddle-bags which I had left on the boat 
that had to be hunted up. I had little hope of 
finding them, for the boat had come and gone 
several days before; but, as good fortune. 
would have it, my traps had been left there ia” 
case I should ever call for them, and they were 
turned over to me all right. Thena letter had 
to be written to Brookfield without delay, to 
put at rest any anxiety that might have been 
caused by the letter of the captain of the boat 
to my folks, stating the particulars of my sud- 
den and mysterious disappearance. 

‘‘This done, I established myself in a room 
in the tavern, and waited as patiently as I 
could for patients. They didn’t prove to be 
numerous, however, for frontierman of that 
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day were a sturdy class of people, and plain 
food and plenty of exercise seldom put them 
in a condition to need a doctor’s attention ; 
and, when a doctor was called, he got very 
little pay, and that, perhaps, months after- 
wards, for money was wofully scarce then. 
Also, people generally mixed their own medi- 


cines, and settled their own difficulties by arbi- | 


tration, and so the professions didn’t have 
much of achance. They didn’t flourish until 
a later day. 

“For these and other reasons I soon dis- 
covered, to my sorrow, that practising medi- 
cine on the frontier wouldn’t of itself even 
make me a decent living, let alone bringing 
me wealth, as I had anticipated. And so, dis- 
couraged and home-sick, I decided one day to 
gather up my traps and go back to old York 
State. The very day I was to have started, 
however, Van Wort, all excited and troubled, 


‘eame bustling into my deserted room in the 


tavern, to get me to go and attend his daugh- 
ter Marguerite, who had been taken sick very 
suddenly. The moment I comprehended what 
he wanted, all thoughts of York State vanished, 
and, hastily unpacking and arranging phials 
and powders in my saddle-bags, I was, without 
loss of time, in Van Wort’s wagon and on the 
way to attend another patient, although an 
hour before I never expected to see another 
one in this region. 

“Somehow my heart beat rapidly as I alighted 
at Van Wort’s, and 1 felt unusually nervous 
as I entered the sick room in thecabin. An 
almost momentary diagnosis of the case showed 
me that Marguerite was pretty far advanced 
in the first stages of a malarial fever that is 
more common nowadays than it was then. 
She did not recognize me as I spoke to her, 
and her mind seemed to be wandering a little. 
It was a severe case, and one that taxed to the 
utmost all the skill and experience I then had ; 
but I gave it my whole time and attention, 
staying right at Van Wort’s day and night 
and sleeping little. The memory of the kind- 
ness shown me by them months before made 
me doubly anxious to do them all the service 
in my power. Marguerite, they told me, had 
always been strong and healthy, and this was 
her first serious sickness ; and it seems to me 
now that, doubtless, nature did as much to- 
wards throwing off the fever as my medicine 
did. At any rate, in ten days the crisis was 
safely passed, and she began to convalesce 
very rapidly. 

“Before I started back to the city, I gave a 
promise that I would return in a few days, for 
I had decided not to go back to York State 
just yet. I had, during the two weeks spent 
in that cabin home, discovered that there was 
acertain person here that was far dearer to 
me than the whole of York State. 

“The announcement of my final determina- 
tion not to go East was a surprise to my ac- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| made it pay for a number of years. 


quaintances in the city; but they soon found 
abundant reason for it when the gossips told it 
about that my visits to Van Wort’s were quite 
too frequent to be altogether professional. 
‘Well, the next spring Marguerite and I 
were married, and we settled down on Van 
Wort’s farm. I let medicine drop, and Van 
Wort and I worked the farm together, and 
In time 
the country became thickly settled, and I re- 
turned to my first love, the practice of medi- 
cine, and have continued it ever since. Not 
many years ago, the discovery was made that 


| several of the towering hills on the old home- 


stead were filled with iron ore that will yield 
untold wealth. But by far the best streak of 
fortune was that which gave me Marguerite, 
who has been for nearly a half century, and 
is now, more precious to me than mines of 


| wealth.” 
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MORNING. 





BY F. A. BLAISDELL. 





THE blackbird trills his sauciest song, 
The mavis sings sweet to his mate ; 

Two lovers stroll in the early morn 
Down the lane by the orchard gate! 


Twisted and tossed by frolicsome winds, 
The whitening web is her care; 

He follows the gentle, sweet-breathed cows 
To pastures of daintiest fare. 


The dewy grass breathes an incense sweet 
As it bends beneath their tread ; 

A glow of glad new life is around, 
A glow of sky overhead. 


A tenderness thrills the early air, 
A lingering kiss of the night, 
The holy whisperings of the stars 
As they dropped down their soothing light. 


The cows are content with herbage sweet, 
Growing rank in the sunny way ; 

The fresh breezes toss the web about, 
Yet the maiden heeds not their play! 


The orchard, like one wide sea of bloom, 
Into fair, rounded billows sweeps, 

While the dainty breath of the blushing morn 
O’er the sweet waves rippling creeps. 


And whirls the rose-tinted apple- blooms 
Like snowflakes drifting down, 

The pure, cool petals kissing the maid, 
And flecking her hair’s soft brown! 


Her eyes of blue hoid a holy light, 
Her lover’s beams strong and true, 

As they seal their vows this glad May morn 
*Neath the wide o’erarching blue! 

O blackbird, rain down your gay song! 
Mavis, sing sweet to your mate! 

Ripple and drift, ye apple-bloom! 
Ah, be true, ye at the gate! 


—— ee 
SELF-DENIAL is one of the chief virtues. 


As a man lives, so shall he die; as a tree 
falls, so shall it lie. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 


PROVINCETOWN, August 30th, 18—. 

My Dear : I promised you that I 
would write my impressions of Provincetown. 
You said you had no distinct idea, topographi- 
cally speaking, of the place, except that it was 
at the end of the world. You were quite right 
there. Provincetown is on the very tip end of 
Cape Cod, and Cape Cod, as everybody knows, 
is the furthest corner of Massachusetts. I 
was drawn hither partly by the impecunious 
representations of Mr. W- , who declared 
that every advantage of a fashionable water- 
ing-place could be had here, viz., sea and sky, 
while the disadvantage of paying four dollars 
a day was utterly ignored by the primitive and 
unworldly inhabitants. For five dollars a week 
we were all, a party of eleven, to have perfect 
sea-shore enjoyment. 

If you crook your right index finger, you 
may suppose Cape Cod and Provincetown 
where the finger-nail comes. The town faces 
the harbor—a very fine one—and extends for 
the length of a mile directly on the shore. The 
houses are built on the sand, and as closely 
together as they can well be without being in 
blocks. There are several door-yards to each 
house, and a plank walk to the door. Each 
side of the walk is sand, with occasional tufts 
of beach grass. A sidewalk of plank also ex- 
tends the length of the town, and we under- 
stood its merits as our horse drew us with dif- 
ficult slowness through the deep sand of the 
street. As we drove along to our destination 
at the upper end of the town, we could see 
across the bay the fort, if it could be called 
one, where a hundred men protected the har- 
bor. I suppose they couldn’t have hindered 
any vessel of a foe from coming in more than 
fifteen minutes. A good-sized bank of earth, 
two or three little sheds, and a national flag, 
had a picturesque effect, however, looking 
over the cool water. The boys had a nice 
time there, and, if they did no good, did no 
harm to themselves or to Provincetown. In- 
deed, it would be a difficult thing to harm Pro- 
vincetown in its morals or manners. Province- 
town shows what the world would be without 
men to govern it. The men here all go fishing 
and stay half or all the year. They fit out 
their vessels, sometimes at a large expense, 
and they cannot afford to make short or un- 
successful trips. If luck dees not come, they 
pursue her till they catch her, if they are a 
twelvemonth about it. Sometimes, after a 
year of storm, peril, and privation of all sorts, 
they come gallantly into port, laden deep with 
fish, enough to pay all expenses, and net two 
or three hundred dollars. But oftener they 
hardly meet their expenses. Of course, such 
men must have thrifty, managing wives. And 
so they have. The women are in a decided 
majority, and they keep the standard of morals 








high. No drinking, gambling, or rowdyism is 
allowed in this Yankee Arcadia Everybody 
who wishes to buy a quart of spirit is obliged 
to put his name down, so that it may be patent 
to all comers what his habits are. My land. 
lady told me of an experience which Province. 
town had lately gone through, and which 
showed the blessedness of feminine legislation. 
It was, in her own words, an attempt to estab- 
lish ‘a boiling alley.”” ‘‘ And there this man 


had rum there, too—till it was found out, and 
for this crime he was obliged to leave the 
place, and I don’t think there’ll be another 
one here very soon.”’ 

No, 1 don’t think there will. But some sort 
of an alley would be good, I thought, to occupy 
the population, and relieve them from the ne- 
cessity of turning out en masse évery time the 
steamboat comes from Boston. The street 
and wharves were lined with inhabitants as 
we came up, looking so much interested and 
astonished at the sight of us that I supposed it 
was a special turn-out in our honor; but | 
found it was a regular custom to go down on 
the wharf steamboat days, women and children, 
It is a sort of exchange, I fancy, where people 
go to get the newest news. 

Our quarters, when we got to them, were 





thing clean and nice. In houses exposed to 
the wintry tempests of the cape, it would be 
foolish to expect much expanse of saloon or 
chamber; but the good-wife gave me up her 
parlor, bed-room, and entry, and what more 
eculd I expect? So we are stowed, three of 
us. If you come in at the front door, you will 
probably interfere with M ’s wash-stand; 
and when you find yourself in the parlor of 
eight by ten, you must sit on the bed. You 
will hardly believe that we receive, however, 
to the number of seven here nightly, with 
closed doors and windows, After all, it isn’t 
so close as a state-room in a Cunard steather. 
Perhaps you, being of a romantic turn of 
mind, wonder why we don’t roam upon the 
shore, sit on the rocks, watch the stars, listen 
to the roil of the waves, and otherwise estab- 
lish the fact that we are at the sea-shore, 
Didn’t I tell you that Provincetown was primi- 
tive? I guess it was made before rocks. Any 
way, there is ne’er a rock to be had or seen the 
whole length of the bay. Only sand; only 
soft sand. Nota beach; not the sound of the 
pebbles rolling up and rolling back with the 
waves, with the mutter of distant thunder; 
not a pebble. But why close the windows, 
aye, and the doors, tight, as soon as the sun 
| goes down? That, my dear, is because of the 
mosquitos, a little member that doeth great 
| things. The mosquitos are in myriads; the 
stars are nothing tothem. I was at first not 
| to be daunted by the experience of others; 
| but, like the foolish man, would have my own, 
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So off I started for my sun-set walk, deter- 
mined to be romantic or die. But what can 
one do, attacked front and rear with ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand of stinging mosquitos ? 
And I had nothing to fight with. It wasn’t a 
question of who should pound longest. After 
a walk of three minutes in this multitudinous 
atmosphere, “I gin in,’ and gladly followed 
my landlady’s recommendation of entire seclu- 
sion. With attention to this method, and care- 
ful slaughtering of casual inmates which have 
effected their entrance at the same time with 
our company, we have contrived to pass our 
nights without being devoured. 

We have an excellent, though to us a pecu- 
jiar table, as you will believe when I tell you 
that our good landlady herself attends to the 
cooking ; giving us well seasoned though plain 
mince-pies for breakfast, often adding plum- 
cake, and even preserves. To-day she has, at 
my express desire, given usa quahog pie. The 
favor of this shell-fish is entirely different from 
the oyster or the clam, although it is not dis- 
gnilar in appearance. It is larger and more 
fleshy than the oyster, and is cut into pieces 
forthe pie. It is extremely palatable as well 
as peculiar. 

Ihave been to call on some friends who are 
stopping a day or two, on their way to Truro. 
Truro is the garden of Provincetown. All 
the vegetables come from Truro. I found my 
friends cheerfully sitting in a sorrowful-look- 
ing room. Perhaps a peddler offered a quan- 
tity of pictures at a reduced price, and the 
temptation to furnish in the wholesale way 
was too great to the good-wife. At all events, 
the waNs were hung with mourning pieces, 
identical in style and color. The green willow 
waved over the white obelisk halfadozen times 
repeated on the walls and over the bed. It was 
startling to think that the blank spaces on each 
tombstone might be waiting for our very names ; 
and who knew but we might all drop dead at 
once in that very room? and what was scarcely 
less terrible, be all inscribed in perpetuity 
within those four black walnut walls, and un- 
der that preserving-¢lass to all future visitors? 
But we get accustomed to everything, and were 
soon laughing and chatting as fast as if they 
had been samplers instead of tombstones hang- 
ing about. 

Mrs. M. doesn’t approve of primitive man- 
hers, and insists on butter-knives, if nothing 
else. But that is idle civilization, we have told 
her. It isn’t likely that William the Conquer- 
or's warriors kept a special blade for the but- 
ter, but each man went in with his own knife 
and helped himself to the good things. 

We drove to Truro, about nine miles away, 


through the deep, deep sand. By and by we | 


came to Highland Light, and there the party 
stopped and went up to the top to see the light 
itself. Ithasa very exposed situation, I should 
say, if 1 were to attempt to describe it, being 


— = 


straight “on the banks of the Atlantic Ocean.’’ 
| We sat down on the edge of the bluff, where 
| was a perpendicular descent of eighty feet, and 
| from which we looked off and off to—nowhere. 
| It was very sublime ; but, like other sublime 
| scenes, not to be talked about nor described. 
| Ithink I have enjoyed much more of landscape 
| and sea-scape, too, when the elements were 

extremely siinple—say a rock and long stretch 
| of sand and ocean, than where the scene was 
more elaborated. I was never tired of sitting 
on the rocks at Nantasket, and there is literally 
| nothing but ‘the sky and the sea, and the sea 
| and the sky.’’ But it is always satisfactory 
| and suggestive. 

But to go back to Provineetown, as we had 
to after we had seen the undulating sweeps of 
| Truro, and heard tales of fresh fish and milk 
and roomy rooms and evening breezes, where 
| were no musquitos. On the other hand, they 
| were not quite so near the sea. Still we thought, 

all things considered, we should try Truro if 
| we found ourselves again on the Cape. 

It is so strange, so unprecedented in my ob- 
servation, to see a neck of clear sand inhabited 
and built on. Not a bit of vegetation; nota 
tree. But I suppose the children, who, when 
they grow up, are bound to follow the pursuits 
of their fathers, relish the salt sea more for not 
having trees and gardens to regret and look 
back to. It would seem that the absence of 
| these natural features would affect the charac- 
‘ter. But the people of Provincetown are not 

quaint and peculiar, as one would expect. 

They are simply, for the most part, rather un- 
| cultivated. But not more so than persons of 
| their opportunities anywhere. They go some- 
| times, not often, to Boston, read the papers, 
| have sewing clubs, festivities, ete. This af- 
| ternoon my landlady is to join the rest of tlre 
| popuiace in looking at a man who will wheel 
_ a cooking-stove (I think it is) across the street 
on a rope, and cook his .dinner in the mean 
time. So you see they have all the amenities. 

You will wonder why I think of leaving this 
| spot of sand to-morrow, where I cannot sit on 

rocks nor muse o’er flood and fell, and where 
| I must box myself up as soon as the twilight 
| steals over the scene. But my neighbor, who 
| has kept his dog-fish as long as they will keep, 
| is obliged to convert them partially into oil, 

and the odor is not that of frankincense or 

myrrh. If I don’t liké it, there is all the world 

for me to go away in; but he has got to the 
| end of the world and cannot go further, so I 

must fulfil my promise to-night of writing to 
| you from Provincetown. 








<-> 





THE noble mind has no presentiments. 
| Every day of your life is a page in your his- 
, tory. 

WE increase our wealth when we lessen our 
, desires. 
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NOT THE REAL GOLD. 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 








**You are the very first person I have taken 
the trouble to call on since I could get about ; 
you were so good to visit me and bring me in 
things when I was sick.”’ 

“T am pleased with your preference,” re- 
plied the lady in gentle, courteous tones. 

“I was sure of it, although Cousin Polly Ann 
said *twasn’t likely a lady, as you are, would 
care for a poor, working body like me.” 

“You forget that I work too,’”’ answered the 
hostess, with a smile. 

“But you have a cottage of your own, and 
teach school, whilst I don’t own a thing, and 
am obliged to wash and sew for a living; but I 
hav’n’t the time to stay any longer now, how- 
ever, I’ll come in again some evening and 
make a long stop,” said Sara Gardner, as her 
innocent dark eyes, full of real kindness, were 
directed towards Lorette Pelton. 

“What a soft, silly, chattering old magpie!” 
exclaimed the young lady’s companion, as the 
door closed on the spinster’s retiring form. ‘I 
don’t see how you can tolerate such a low per- 
son.” 

“*She is a good-meaning, artless woman, and 
I like to make her happy,’’ quietly returned 
Lorette. 

“But, my charming friend, you treat her too 
much as an equal, and your position, one day, 
will be so unto her, that you may find her ac- 
quaintanceship positively inconvenient. Your 
little hand will some time be mine,” he said, 
looking tenderly at the shapely member. 

Miss Pelton grew thoughtful. Why did he 
speak as if he was sure she would marry him? 
He had never proposed to her; never talked 
to her after the fashion of a lover. True, he 
had looked and acted the most intense affec- 
tion in all the numberless little ways that art- 
ful men so well understand, and which yet 
cannot be just exactly told. The maiden knew 
too much to attach any particular weight to 
these manifestations. And now, when he 
spoke asif certain of his influence over her, 
she felt something very like mingled pain and 
indignation. If only that had been all the 
smart, but he had hinted of her inferiority to 
himself. This was the first time our pretty 
American queen had ever been reminded that 
she was second to any one in the world. For 
in that simple, Western village, where she had 
passed the main part of her life, correctness of 
morals and kindness of heart were passports 
to its best society, which was really well-bred 
and refined. That she was not the equal of 
the wealthy village merchant had been hereto- 
fore an idea the remotest from her thoughts. 
She was good, handsome, and had an educa- 


poor, for her father was only a mechanic of 
moderate means, and he and her mother were 
both dead. She had never before thought her 
poverty a misfortune. Now her cheeks burned 
with the bitter consciousness that this fact low. 
ered her in the eyes of the man she loved. 

She could not help, for the moment, despis. 
ing the meanness or bluntness that had given 
her sucha wound. Heridol was tottering from, 
the eminence it had occupied in her mind, but, 
elike a woman, she strove desperately to prop 
it up again and hold it to its place. Perhaps 
he had spoken thoughtlessly, just as she often 
bubbled over with nonsense, and would she 
then like to have another cautiously weighing 
her words? Was she not ungenerous to either 
suspect his honesty of purpose, or doubt his 
perfection in anything? 

It is not strange that Lorette reasoned in this 
manner, for Mr. Inman was the hero of the 
maiden’s first romantic passion. But these 
excuses could not instantly heal her bruised 
spirit, and she showed no inclination to break 
the somewhat lengthy silence. ’ 

Mr. Inman, at last dimly comprehending that 
he had in some manner annoyed the young 
lady, smiled one of his most winning smiles, 
and said, in his gentlest tones :— 

‘*Will you favor me with an account of your 
interviews with that antiquated maid?” ” 

His rare smile was, in the girl’s estimation, 
his most potent charm. It would have melted 
the iciest mood she had ever known, and she 
now quite forgot the momentary cloud that 
had given her such acute pain, and gave her 
self up entirely to the intoxication of his pres 
ence, as she replied :— . 

“I first resolved to call on her one Saturday 
morning, when I was as usual very busy with 
my housework. I had just commenced to dast 
the parlor, then stopped and arranged the wit 
dow-curtains so that tiny sunbeams might 
touch, with their enchanting wands, my preé 
tiest picture and choicest vase of flowers. I 
can’t describe to you what a faint, golden glow 
they made, and all the nice things they caused 
me to think. The sensations they produced 
were not unlike those I have felt when awak- 
ened from a sound slumber on a bright, sunny 
morning by a wild bird’s merry trill. I could 
not help reflecting how happy I was, how I 
enjoyed having so much to do, and how thank- 
ful tothe Lord I ought to be for having strengtli 
enough to perform all my duties. Then I re 
membered poor Miss Gardner lying sick and 
alone in her little room, with no one to speak 


last of the week, in our little place, everybody 
would be too busy with their own work t 
spend any time with another. I knew that I 
really ought to go there, but the shimmering 
sunlight dancing on the wall wooed me to lin- 





tion surpassed by very few young people of 
either sex. It could not be denied that she was | 


ger near this delightful spot, and I recalled 
what an acquaintance had said to me the day 


to or do a thing for her, because during the — 
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before about such persons getting so used to 
neglect, that it ceases to be a hardship. She 
was & shrewd woman, and I supposed must 
know. But this did not quiet my conscience. 
It kept holding up my duty before me, reprov- 
ing me for my selfish disinclination to minister 
to the wants of my sick neighbor. I stayed 
there no longer; but, after hastily dusting the 
furniture, I closed the window blinds, put on 
my bonnet, and started to Miss Gardner’s, 

“As I opened the little wooden gate leading 
into her front yard, Isaw on a rough bench, 
seated before the rickety old frame house, a 
few pots of searlet-colored fuchsias, and I could 
not help thinking how the drooping clusters 
must have missed the watchful attentions of 
their afflicted owner. I rapped lightly on the 
door, and a feeble ‘Come in,’ responded: I 
raised the latch, and in a moment stood inside 
the apartment. A smile crept over the sickly, 
yellowish-white features as she bade me take 
achair, and expressed her satisfaction at see- 
ing me. She talked incessantly, for she had 
been very lonesome, she told me, and it was a 
great relief to her to see somebody. She re- 
lated passages from her life in such an artless, 
simple way, that often I could scarcely keep 
from laughing and crying at the same moment. 

Mentioning an incident that happened thirty 
years ago, and which she now recalled with 
pain, she remarked: ‘But I didn’t care, Miss 
Pelton, if he did break his promise -to marry 
me. I had some money them days. I only 
felt bad because my favorite brother bought a 
new suit of clothes that he didn’t need, to go 
tomy wedding that never came off.’ 

“When she had finished this narration, she 
requested me to help her to a sitting posture, 
which I did as gently as I could. But the ex- 
ertion caused her such extremity of suffering, 
that great drops of perspiration stood on her 
forehead and tears forced themselves from her 
eyes. I tried to say something soothing. To 
which she replied : ‘It is no matter, I must be 
patient, you know, Miss Pelton.’ She looked 
wistfully towards the high, open window. Her 
bed was too low to enable her to see out of it. 

“*Your fuchsias are in bloom,’ I said, ‘and 
if you would like to look at them, I’ll bring 
them in here to you.” 

“*Oh, if you would but be so good,’ she an- 
swered with unusual animation, ‘I hav’n’t 
been able to get a glimpse at my posies since I 
Was sick.’ 

“I can’t describe the pleasure that bright- 
ened her face at the sight of her dainty friends, 
She talked to them and caressed them as a 
mother fondles her babe, and finally engaged 
in a cheerful conversation concerning their va- 
tieties. She was apparently much better when 
ltook my leave, and I was happy in the con- 
sciousness of having performed my duty.” 

Lorette had talked of herself with the in- 
stinctive openness of affection, as she could not 


| 
| 
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have done without the inspiration of love, and 
when she had ceased speaking, she raised her 


| eyes expectantly towards his, but they met 


with no response. Did he reaily think there 
was no merit in this little victory over her own 
selfishness? Was he not even a little glad 
that she had been so abundantly rewarded ? 
Why did he not give her some token of his ap- 
proval? j 

The truth was, that with all his learning and 
worldly shrewdness, he could not comprehend 
such an act. He had never so much as dreamed 
of even slightly inconveniencing himself for 
another, unless to compass some selfish end. 
Had she repeated a cunning truism in Greek 
or Latin, he would have understood her ; as it 
was, he only saw that her eyes sparkled, that 
a rich glow suffused her cheeks, and that her 


| parted and perfect lips disclosed faultless 


| her greater pain. 





| 





teeth, whilst the musical voice syllabled some- 
thing that sounded to him very like girlish 
rhapsody. So he only smiled as he would have 
done at the gambols of a playful kitten, and 
secretly thought her recital nearly as inter- 
esting as one of Mother Goose’s Melodies. 
Adroitly he changed the conversation, and 
paid so many stale compliments to the lady’s 
beauty, that she felt relieved when he went 
away, and she was left alone in the unpretend- 
ing apartment. 

It was a small, square room, with white walls, 
ornamented with a few tasteful drawings exe- 
cuted by herself, and hung over a low, wide 
cupboard filled with books. A few bright 
flowers in shallow glass vessels stood on the 
old-fashioned stand, whose scratched top was 
concealed by a black and scarlet cloth cover- 
ing. In one corner was a home-made lounge, 
covered with dark-green chintz, and on the floor 
was acheerful-looking rag carpet. White lawn 
curtains were looped back from the windows 
with bunches of narrow blue ribbon. Some 
half dozen willow chairs, of antique pattern, 
including the rocking-chair in which the young 
girl sat, completed the furniture. There was 
a wistful, absent, almost sad expression in 
the deep, violet eyes as they were directed to- 
wards the door, which had just closed upon 
her visitor. 

Iler fine sensitive and susceptible mind had 
received a rude shock from Mr. Inman’s con- 
versation. Never but once before had he given 
Then she scarcely under- 
stood the meaning of his odd remarks. Their 
purport was as faint as uncertain, and as dimly 
expressed as a dark cloud on a dark, rainy day. 
Ske comprehended that he meant to slightly 
ridicule virtue, and had no faith whatever in 
the world or in purity. 

A quick flush rose to her cheeks as she spoke 
her decided disapproval of such sentiments, 


' and there was a perceptible constraint in her 


manner during the remainder of his stay. 
All that night and the next day she hada 
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dropped in the following evening, he was sur- 


prised at the traces of mental and physical suf- | 


fering he perceived in her countenance. 

** What business had a poor girl with so much 
squeamishness? and why couldn’t she properly 
appreciate the honor of his society ?’’ mentally 
queried the exceedingly modest and manly 
bachelor. ; 

But he saw plainly enough that it would not 
do to quarrel with her, so he affected a tender 


concern for her health, and looked for all the | 


world so like a saint, and spoke to her such 
soothing, Christian words of consolation, that 
the unsophisticated girl secretly wondered how 
she could have ever suspected the goodness of 
such a devout gentleman. 

So the pain soon left her temples, and, before 
the evening was over, she was looking in his 
light gray eyes as confidingly as ever. She was 
thinking this all over with a vague apprehea- 
sion as she sat there staring at vacancy. She 
loved Mr. Inman much better than she would 
have willingly admitted to herself. His re- 


fined manners, his handsome person, and his | 


reputation for superior piety, had all together 
woven a powerful web of fascinations about 
the heart of the young girl. 

Good women, who were like flinty pillars in 
the tabernacle of the Lord, and whose sharp 
elbows were rudely thrust against the derilict, 
often praised his active, religious zeal, whilst 
their looks grew colder, sterner, and more 
harsh, as they affirmed that Miss Pelton’s voice 
was rarely heard in the prayer-meetings, and 
they believed that she was lukewarm in the 
cause of the Saviour. Had they properly un- 
derstood her, they would have been kinder in 
their judgments, and might sometimes have 
aided her with their advice. 

As it was, the inexperienced maiden was left 
to her own unguided course ; but’she possessed 
rare delicacy and elevation of character, and 
whilst sitting there was deliberating the pro- 
priety of receiving Mr. Inman’s visits any 
longer. Love finally prevailed, and she de- 
cided to allow his calls for at least a few com- 
ing weeks. 

Yet some lingerings of the last night’s doubts 
hung their shadows over her the next morning. 
She was, likewise, oppressed with a certain 
sense of uneasiness and loneliness whilst doing 
her work. There was a vacation in her school 
for a couple of days, so, having much less than 
usu@®to think about, her thoughts wandered 
more to her lover. 

She had finished her domestic occupation, 
changed her dress, and was just putting the 
Jast pin in the little ribbon bow that fastened 
her linen collar in front, when she heard a low 
rap atthe door. Se opened it, and a sickly- 
looking woman, in neat but threadbare gar- 
ments, stood before her with a timid, deprecat- 
ing air. 


dull, heavy headache. And when Mr. Inman | 
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“Will you come in?”’ said Lorette, in a kind, 
gentle voice. 

But the lady only replied, mournfully. “] 
| see that neither do you care to know me in my 
| poverty.”’ 

Lorette scrutinized her closely for an instant, 
| then her whole face lit up with joyful eager. 

ness, as she exclaimed, ‘1 do recognize you 
/now. You are Mrs. Cicotte, my dear Adelaide, 

my kindest, truest friend in the old seminary. 
You are welcome to my humble cottage, and | 
will be very happy if there is any way in which 
I can serve you.”’ 

She flung her arms around the pale, trem- 
bling woman, and kissed her in an impulsive, 
school-girl fashion. 

Poor Adelaide quite broke down, and sobbed 
outright, as Lorette fairly drew her into the 
house. 

“T want to get something todo. You know 
what taste I have in fancy-work. Still I have 
been unable to procure any since my recovery 
from a long illness,” said Mrs. Cicotte, as soon 
as she was seated. 

* You can get plenty of that in this place. I 
| know several young ladies who are anxious to 

learn how to make flowers, and you are just 

the one to teach them, you do such things 8 

nicely.” 

After some more conversation, Lorette urged 

Mrs. Cicotte to lie down and rest whilst she 
_ prepared dinner ; then, when the lady was fully 
| refreshed, they were to have one of their old, 
| confidential talks. 
| Whilst Lorette was making ready the meal, 
her mind was busy devising ways and means 
for Adelaide’s relief. It was pleasant nowto 
be able to repay the love and kindness that 
Mrs. Cicotte had formerly showered upon her 
when they were girls just entering their teens, 
for Lorette possessed a deep and affectionate 
nature, and could no more forget a real and 
true friend, than be guilty of any other species 
of ingratitude. 

Adelaide had always clung to her when4 
| child, and had given and received her caresses 
with none of the variableness of temper, 80 
common to youthful femininity. Little slights 
are great mouutains in a sensitive child’s life; 
| they annoy then more than they ever ean in 
| later years. If Mrs. Poppy throws a disagree 
able truth in our ripened teeth, we and all 
well-bred people secretly set her down as no 
lady. If she forgets to invite us to her party, 
we modestly conclude that either our superior 
learning, grace, beauty, wit, or fascination has 
affected her with the green-eyed monster jeal- 
ousy, and we are quite as often elated as other 
| wise by this discovery. 

We understand the world, and are amused 
with the follies and foibles of our sisters. We 

_ expect them as a matter of course, just as we 
do the unmeaning flatteries of men, and regard 

| them quite as little. But to an inexperienced 
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and imaginative girl, for the first time taken 
from the warm, sheltered nest at home, in the 
cold and strange atmosphere of boarding-school 
life, the peckings from the beaks of practised 
birds seem very deep scars. What in sucha 
ease could be more acceptable to a lonely lit- 
tle one than the clinging fondness of a dear, 
companionable birdie? It was warmly recip- 
rocated by her mate, who was now more than 
{ pleased that she in turn could act the office of 
benefactor. 

Such were Lorette’s reflections as she pon- 
dered what she knew of Mrs. Cicotte’s history. 
That young lady, in spite of strict seminary 
regulations, had contrived to fall violently in 
love with a dissolute clerk in a dry-goods store. 
And not knowing that such catastrophes are 
as common as colds or scarlet fever, and quite 
as harmless if properly treated, she firmly be- 
lieved that if she could not possess her charm- 
ing adorer, she would surely die the luckless 
victim of a broken heart. What, then, remained 
to her, when her handsome lover, gracefully 
bending one knee, and placing one white hand 
on the left side of his black coat, swore eternal 
fealty to her, and urged a speedy elopement — 
what remained tc her, then, except to plan one 


of the most romantic ways of escape, leave a | 


letter to relentless papa, like all novel heroines 
on such occasions, and be made happy for life 
by being bound matrimonially to the splendid 
fellow? 

This was just what the foolish girl did, but 
before she had been married six months, she 
heartily wished that she had remained at school 
and run the risk of perishing of a decline, for 
her father firmly refused to take the undutiful 
pair to his elegant home, and promptly dis- 
owned his disobedient child. So she was left 
to a selfish and unfeeling world with no other 
support than the weak staff of a weak man’s 
weak and changeable love. She soon learned 
how little this was worth, when, day after day, 
he came into her presence beastly intoxicated, 
neglected his business, arid loaded her with 
abuse. 

In the midst of these thoughts, Miss Pelton 
laid the savory viands on the table, to which 
Mrs. Cicotte did ample justice. And not long 
afterwards the two friends sat down on a 


lounge together; not just as they had been | 


wont years ago, for Adelaide used to fling 
herself into Lorette’s arms, and pour in the 
girl’s sympathetic ear all her own little confi- 
dences. But now they held each other’s hands, 
looked in each other’s eyes, and Miss Pelton 
smiled encouragingly as a signal for Mrs. Ci- 
cotte to relate the remainder of her unfortu- 
nate experience. 


Her husband had died a few years after her | 


marriage, whilst she herself was ill, and her 
grief was still fresh for his loss, when her 
heart was almost broken by the death of her 
darling babe. She hoped that she would soon 











follow them; but, contrary to her own and 
physician’s expectations, she recovered. 

Her means were quite exhausted, and, find- 
ing nothing to do, she determined to go to the 
village she had so often heard Lorette describe, 
and procure employment before she made her- 
self known to her friend. But she was every- 
where unsuccessful. Both men and women 
treated her with suspicion. The former an- 
noyed her with unseasonable gallantries, whilst 
the latter secowled distrustfully at her pretty 
face. Finally an old man, who manifested 


| some interest in her behalf, referred her for 


aid to a very exemplary gentleman, who was 
reputed to be kind hearted. She accordingly 
sought his presence, told him her distressful 
story, and asked him if he knew where she 
would be likely to get occupation. The man 
replied only with insulting allusions to her 
beauty, assuring her that she was much too 
good-looking to be so poor. 

‘*How could any one be so bad?”’ exclaimed 
Miss Pelton. 

“I have found by bitter experience that 
there are many such people in the world,” 
rejoined theewidow, mournfully. 

**I don’t see who could act the part of so 
mean a hypocrite in our moral little place. 
Do you remember his name?” asked the girl. 

‘*Mr. Inman,’’ was the answer. 

Tie widow felt the hand she held in hers 
tremble and grow cold, and she looked up in 
alarm at the pallid face of her young com- 
panion. Lorette, however, recovered herself 
in an instant, and inquired, quite calmly :— 

* Are you certain that was the name ?’’ 

“Yes; I could not have been mistaken.” 
There was an intonation of sadness in the mu- 
sical tones of the beautiful widow. 

Miss Pelton had received a deep wound, but 
she tried to conceal it, even whilst she felt as 
if her strong heart was breaking with the 
knowledge of her lover’s unworthiness. Soon 
afterwards the ladies were cheerfully convers- 
ing on indifferent subjects, and during the rest 
of the busy day Lorette had little time to think 
of herself. But at night, after she had mur- 
mured her accustomed simple prayer to the 
Creator, extinguished the light, and went to 
bed, a low moan escaped her lips. The widow, 
who had perceived more than her friend was 
willing she should know, and who occupied 
an adjoining room, had not yet retired. She 
had learned much in the school of affliction, 
and hers was one of those noble natures that 
sorrow exalts and purifies. She felt Lorette’s 
suffering keenly, and was resolved to use all 
her skill in the endeavor to heal it. Her quick 
ears, that had been on the alert, overheard the 
half-suppressed expression of pain that forced 
itself from the maiden’s lips, and, rapping 
gently on her door, she said, softly :— 

“IT don’t feel like sleeping yet. May I come 
in a little while?” 
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She was answered in the affirmative, and 
they talked together long and late about va- 
rious things. Finally Adelaide asked the young 
lady if she should not sing to her as she used 


to do when they were children ; and when Lo- 


rette assented, Mrs. Cicotte sang, in a soft, 
sweet, flexible voice, the old songs that for- 
merly had such a charm for her school-mate, 


the while that she gently stroked the girl’s | 


fine, silken, black hair. And soon after she 
ceased singing, she was delighted to see that 
her listener’s eyes closed in a tranquil slumber. 
Then the widow bent pityingly over the girl, 
forgetting the extremity of her own anguish 
in compassionating that of her friend. 

‘*May God ever keep from ber the bitterness 
that has been my portion!” she mentally 
prayed, gazing fondly on the lovely sleeper. 

Then she noiselessly went back to her own 
apartment, and, after asking God to give the 
young sufferer strength, she thanked him for 
the crums of peace and friendship he had per- 
mitted to fall in her desolate pathway. 

The next morning both were gratified at the 
flush of health they perceived in each other’s 
faces, telling of needful repose the preceding 
night, in spite of their individual sorrows. 
The grief of each was moderated by their mu- 
tual sympathy. It was wonderful what a 
strength and solace the two women were to 
each other. Adelaide was soon as busy as a 
bee. Her success in teaching the art of making 
flowers was beyond her most sanguine antici- 
pations ; besides, she often accompanied Lo- 
rette in her rounds of charity, and so won the 
heart of Miss Gardner, that the artless spin- 
ster was heard to declare that the charming 
widow was second in her affections only to 
Miss Pelton. 

One more trial awaited Lorette. Mr. Inman, 


after many deliberations, finally concluded | 


that he would sacrifice himself, his wealth, 
and golden whiskers to Miss Pelton. Teo be 
sure, she was no heiress, only a poor school- 
teacher; but he would be proud of her great 
beauty and queenly manner in any society. 
Other great men like himself had done similar 
things. He recalled the examples of Peter the 
Great, Pericles, Goethe, and was fortified in 
his resolve. So, in order to display to the 
young lady his fine rhetoric, he made her by 
letter what he never once doubted would be 
an irresistible offer—that of himself. 

He could scarcely credit his senses when he 
read her decided refusal. He was sure she 
never meant it. It was only a specimen of 
feminine fickieness, which she was already 
repenting. Accordingly, being very certain 
that the sight of his fascinating person would 
melt her woman’s heart at once, he managed 
to meet her a day or two afterwards, returning 
from school. She was walking leisurely, and 
talking in an animated strain with Mrs, Ci- 
cotte. He fully understood the cause of the 











failure of his suit, when Loreste, glancing 
coldly towards him, favored him with only a 
distant inclination of her head, whilst Mrs. 
Cicotte did not even appear to see this distin. 
guished personage, who, for once in his life, 
came as near feeling a faint qualm of modesty 
as it was in his nature to experience. He saw 
how futile would be all attempts to induce the 
young girl to alter her decision; so, after a 
polite bow, he left the ladies to themselves. 

Lorette was usually so actively employed 
that she had little time to indulge in melan- 
choly ; besides, she had the goodness of dispo- 
sition that prompted her to be cheerful for the 
sake of those around her. On Sundays, how- 
ever, being less busy, she was more inclined te 
sadness. Appearing quite dispirited one rainy 
Sabbath evening, Adelaide proposed that she 
should read something from the Bible, on 
which they would afterwards converse. 

The storm was driving furiously against the 
windows of the small parlor. In the chimney 
burned 2 little fire, which served more to dissi- 
pate the damp, chilly air, than to give out heat, . 
for the weather was not cold. The two friends 
sat around the stand, on which stood a tallow 
candle. In accordance with the widow’s Te 
quest, Lorette opened the New Testament and 
commenced to read. She was pale, her eyes 
heavy, and her air abstracted. She had se 
lected a chapter containing the account of 
Christ’s agony in the garden of Gethsemane, 
and read in alow, plaintive, and distinct voice, 
from the first ; but when she came to the words, 
‘* My soul is exceedingly sorrowful unto death,” 
she pronounced them with so much feeling 
that Adelaide looked at her half wonderingly, 
when, stopping short, she abruptly closed the 
book. 

‘I can now understand what the Saviour 
then endured,” she said, ‘‘for there was nota 
man in all the world whom he could trust. 
Have you ever doubted all men, Addie?” 

‘‘Never,”” was the reply; “yet I have had 
reason to distrust even myself, after so un- 
gratefully leaving my parents against their 
wishes. But I will always have faith in my 
kind as long as the memory of an only and 
much loved brother remains with me.” 

‘‘He may not be better than any other mas 
culine biped by this time,’’ rejoined Lorette, 
with bitterness. ‘‘He, too, may think it @ 
praiseworthy act to delude a confiding wo 
man.”’ 

‘Impossible !’’ responded the sister. “ Na- 
ture made him too good and noble for that 
Even when a child, he was remarkable for the 
firmness with which he held to what he be 
lieved right, and he is as kind and even in 
temper as he is brilliant in intellect.” 

‘‘Why, Addie, you have described my ideal 
in disposition and character. . How does he 
look ?”’ 

The gentleman certainly was not likely t0 
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jose any beauty in his sister’s description ; 
and, as he was really handsome, it was no 
wonder that Miss Pelton exclaimed, upon the 
completion of his portraiture, “‘Why, that’s 
the exact counterpart of the face and form 
that lives in my imagination !”’ 

A singular smile flitted across the widow’s 
perfect mouth as she said :— 

“Your fancy likeness has not been always 
plain, has it?” 

“No, there are nearly six months that I 
searcely saw it at all; but it has come back to 
me again, although not as distinctly as before ; 
still I have renewed my correspondence.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, almost ever since I can remember, I 
have written letters to the charming fellow, 
whom I address as ‘My dear Imaginary.’ I 
tell him all about my studies, what books I 
read, what people I see, and ever so many 
things concerning myself. But lately my epis- 
tles have been so misanthropic that, by the 
time they get cold, I should be really averse to 
having them perused by that fanciful gentle- 
man.”’ 

Mrs. Cicotte smiled thoughtfully and tenderly 
as she replied :— 

“You act wisely, darling Letty. Write often 
toyour Imaginary. It is better fora woman 
to confide in a creation of fancy than not trust 
atall.”’ * 

“Such airy folks never can deceive or shock 
one, as real individuals often do; present com- 
pany, of course, excepted,’’ responded Lorette. 

“You must not think everybody bad, Letty, 
because you knowa few whodowrong. There 
are many whom God mercifully preserves from 
great sins, and whose chief enjoyment is in 
doing good.”’ 

“It’s my opinion that vicious people take as 
natural to wickedness as swine to mire,’’ was 
the disdainful rejoinder’of Miss Pelton. 

“O Letty! listen to me one moment,’’ en- 
treated the widow. ‘‘Once, when my life was 


very wretched, there came to me a dark temp- | 


tation. It haunted me dismal days and mis- 
,table nights, until once when alone, in a 
reckless hour, I determined that I would cease 
to wrestle with evil. Then the memory of my 
affectionate brother came up before me. Letty, 
Isaw his noble brow and honest eyes as plainly 
as I see yours now. I flung myself on my 
knees, and, murmuring ‘Saved!’ thanked God 
for deliverance. The tempter came no more, 
and I had learned a lesson of charity which 
could have been taught me in no other way.” 

“Dearest Addie, Ldon’t want to be unchari- 
ble; but sometimes I am so very gloomy.” 

*Do, then, darling, as I have before advised 
you. Keep your ideal vividly before your 
mind, and never forget to firmly trust in God's 
wisdom and mercy.”’ 

Lorette endeavored to follow her friend’s 
counsel, and gradually the shadow of loneli- 

VOL. XCIII.—16 
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ness and desolation that was over her faded 
away, and she was again the light-hearted 
maiden she had been before she met Mr. 
Inman. 

Four years flew away on radiant wings, and 
without particular incident, until Mrs. Cicotte 
one day received an unexpected letter. Miss 
Pelton, who brought it from the office, placed 
it on the stand in the parlor, where Adelaide 
would be sure to find it when she returned 
from making a call. A half hour later, on 
going into the apartment, Lorette found Mrs. 
Cicotte lying on the lounge, her face down- 
ward, and sobbing like a child. 

‘What is the matter, dear, dear Addy?” 
exclaimed the maiden, in alarm, kneeling down 
by her side. ‘‘Some dreadful person has been 
writing something disagreeable to you; but 
don’t’ you mind. You know how much I love 
you, and how strong I am. [’ll proteot you 
from all harm.”’ 

“No, it isn’t that ; I’m so happy !”’ answered 
the weeping lady. ‘*‘Let me lay my head on 
your lap and have a good cry, as I used to, 


| whilst you read this letter; then you’ll know 


all about it. I didn’t think God would be so 
good to me after what has happened.”’ 

Lorette sat on the sofa and held the tearful 
widow whilst she perused the missive. It was 
from Mrs. Cicotte’s brother, Alfred Ames, 
who, after having made every effort to find 
her, at last succeeded in discovering her retreat 
by means of an acquaintance whom he had 
employed for that purpose. Her parents had 
forgiven the only undutiful act she had ever 
committed, and were anxious for her return 
home, as well as for the presence of her de- 
voted friend. Mr. Ames further wrote that 
he would soon follow this intelligence, so as 
to be their escort to his father’s. 

Lorette had just finished reading this epistle 
when a tasteful barouche was driven up before 
her cottage, and a stylish-looking gentleman, 
with the air of a Chesterfield, and a frank, 
kindly expression of countenance, sprang out 


| and assisted an odd-appearing little woman to 


alight. The diminutive body waddled into the 
house, followed by Apollo. Lorette imme- 
diately recognized the former as Miss Gardner, 
whilst Mrs. Cicotte flung herself into the arms 
of the other, exclaiming, ““My own dear 
brother !”’ 

*‘Q Miss Pelton!’* ejaculated the spinster, 


| almost out of breath, “I had such a stumble 


when I was coming here that I fell down, and 
this good, nice fellow, driving along, and see- 
ing me, jumped right out of his wagon, picked 
me up, and asked me very kindly if I was 
hurt, and if I wouldn’t ride. I told him I’d 
be mighty glad to, and he helped me in his 
carriage as if I’d been a princess.” 

Lorette raised her deep biue eyes admiringly 
to the handsome face of the elegant Mr. Ames, 
and they were met by a pair of eloquent dark 
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ones, more fascinating and maguetic than she 
had ever before beheld. With that glance 
their souls rushed together and were blended. 
The color deepened in the lady’s face at the 
same instant that a faint flush crept over the 
gentleman’s brunette comp!exion; and when 


Adelaide soon afterwards introduced them to | 


each other, they acted strangely awkward for 
two such well-mannered persons. 

Lorette went home with the brother and 
sister, as she was in the habit of closing her 
school during the hottest months of summer. 
But she did not return in the autumn, for Mr. 
Ames had told her that she had grown dearer 
to him than all else in the world, and had so- 
licited the right to have her with him always. 
At the very moment that the gentleman held 
his blushing betrothed close to his vest, Mrs. 
Cicotte unexpectedly stumbled upon the lovers, 
and commenced to beat a hasty retreat; but 
her brother caught her around the waist, and 
said, laughingly :— 

** Addy, I so feared that you would be lonely 
if Miss Pelton left us, that I have been gene- 
rously using all my eloquence in trying to 
induce her to remain as our relative.’’ 

One glance at the girl’s shy, sweet face told 
the widow how successful he had been, and, 
. embracing her friend, she exclaimed :— 

**Darling Letty, you see now, from the very 
first, that God intended we should one day be 
sisters-in-law, as we have long been sisters in 
spirit.”’ 

Lorette was at last richly dowered with the 
Father’s best blessings. She possessed a good, 
refined, and affectionate husband, a devoted 
friend and sister, besides ample means for the 
indulgence of her charitable inclinations. And 
during the rest of her life she never ceased to 
thank God for her opportune discovery of a 
counterfeit, as well as for the subsequent find- 
ing of the real gold. 


<ote 
_-o- 


KEEP THE HEART ALIVE IN AGE. 


TuHEsE words of Bernard Barton are good. 
Often good and wise men in other things have 
rendered their old age cheerless and unlovely, 
from a want of attention tothem: ‘‘The longer 
I live the more expedient I find it to ena vor, 
more and more, to extend my sympathies and 
affections. The natural tendency of advancing 
years is to narrow and contract these feelings. 
Ido not mean that I wish to form a new and 
sworn friendship every day to increase my 
circles of intimates; these are very different 
affairs. But I find that it conduces to my men- 
tal health and happiness, to find out all I can 
which is amiable and lovable in those I come 
in contact with, and to make tye most of it. 
It may fall very short of what I was wont to 
dream of; it may not supply the place of what 
I have known, felt, and tasted ; but it is better 
than nothing; it seems to keep the feelings 





] 
| 





and affections in exercise; it keeps the heart 
alive in its humanity ; and, till we all shall be 
spiritual, this is alike our duty and our inter- 
est.’’ 
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DESERTED. 


BY MATILDA C. EDWARDS. 








AYE, go to the east, 
Or go to the west, 
The angel of conscience 
Will rob thee of rest; 
Like a vulture she'll gnaw 
At thy very heart-strings, 
And beat out thy joy 
With her terrible wings. 
In the day, in the night time, 
Wherever thou art, 
That horrible creature 
Will live on thy heart; 
And never again 
Will she fly from her place, 
Till the lids of the coffin 
Have covered thy face. 


You seeking for peace! 
Alas, you may go 
To the cold, silent realms 
Of perpetual snow; 
You may fly to the desert, 
In far distant lands, 
You may stand where the palm tree 
And pyramid stands; oad 
You may sweep o’er the ocean, 
And mingle with kings, 
You may go where glad laughter 
And melody rings; 
The gold of all India 
May lie at your feet, 
Your words may seem glad 
And your smile may be sweet; 
But that vulture will stand 
With her beak and her wings 
Still beating the joy 
From your throbbing heart-strings. 


You will see in the daytime, 
And see in the night, 
The face of a woman 
All tearful and white; 
And the sorrowful glance 
Of her eyes you will see 
Looking back from the waters 
Of memory’s sea; 
And the clasp of a hand, 
And the smothered farewell 
Will haunt you while thought 
Can in memory dwell. 
Ah, never again 
Till life’s sun shall have set, 
Will the angel of conscience 
Say you may forget. 


—————_- a _—_. 


Tre two most precious things on this side 
the grave are our reputation and our life. But 
it is to be lamented that the most contemptible 
whisper may deprive us of the one, and the 
weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, 
therefore, will be more anxious to deserve a fait 
name than to possess it, and this will teach him 
so to live as not to be afraid to die. 
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Horets at the fashionable watering-places 
are comparatively lifeless between three and 
four in the afternoon. Most of their inmates 
have executed mysterious disappearances, to 
be followed by gorgeous reappearances at sup- 
per. A man may be seen now and then in a 
shady corner of the piazza, smoking, and lazily | 
turning the leaves of a novel; in the office | 
perhaps a game of cards is progressing, and 
two or three new comers are booking their 
names. But the tokens of activity are faint, 
and confined mostly to the masculine part of 
creation. The feminine element is indulging 
in a siesta of sleep or gossip or an elaboration 
of toilet. Perhaps the idea of a siesta of gos- 
sip may seem incongruous, but an hour devoted 
tosurmises and comments upon the fresh arri- 
yals and a general picking and pulling to 
pieces of mutual friends and acquaintances is 
more reviving to some who put on their amia- 
bility with their society dresses and manners | 
than the same time spent in sleep. 

The pavilion at Sharon Springs was no ex- 
ception to the rule of quietness one sultry mid- 
summer afternoon in 1869, when Kitty Perkins 
came down the broad staircase in the coolest 
of white muslins and the faintest of pink rib- 
bons, and stood in the doorway looking at 
nothing in particular, and wishing there was 
something worth looking at. Kitty’s wish 
took material expression in the shape of two | 
young gentlemen who slowly sauntered around 
the corner of the piazza. This was gratifying. 
Kitty was very susceptible to the beauties of 
nature and art, when displayed in the form of 
ahandsome, stylish young man. She had just 
reached that romantic age when all good. 
looking young men are princes in disguise, 
and possible lovers. She was a plump, fair, 
school-girl, who had accompanied her father 
and his rheumatism to Sharon, while her 
mother and elder sister had preferred a quiet 
mountain village in Vermont. Kitty was not 
“out’’ yet, but she was a vain coquette, and 
possessed an all-conquering faith in her own 
attractions. And why not? She had been 
petted and dressed extravagantly and made | 
much of ever since she was born. She was the 

| 











baby of the family, and very pretty, especially 
her eyes, which were large and gray, with long 
lashes, which seemed made expressly to puta 
fine shading on the arch glances she shot out 
from underthem. Then she had bright, witch- 
ing ways, and, with all, was petite, and sucha 
child in appearance, that the amount of flattery 
and attention she received was not, on the 
whole, surprising. The young men thought 
her a pretty little flirt. The old men patronized | 
her, and called her “ My child,” and “My dear | 
little girl.” The older ladies liked her tolera- | 
bly well, unless they had marriageable daugh- 

ters. But the young ladies, and especially the 


} 


| but never to stop long. 
| sion of the place is that one can get a very 


old young ladies, thought her exceedingly pert 
and vain. 

The gentlemen approached Kitty. One was 
a Mr. Rushton, who had been at the hotel 
when she came, three or four days before. 
He had been introduced the evening of her 
arrival, and their acquaintance had made rapid 
progress. Kitty’s acquaintances always did 
progress rapidly if she considered it worth her 
while, and Mr. Rushton was very pleasant and 
obliging. She had heard some of the ladies 
saying he was rather wild, and when she was 
waltzing with him his breath certainly had sug- 
gested brandy. But then his moustache was 
faultiess, he had very soft white hands, he was 
the best dancer in the house, among the gen- 
tlemen, and these last considerations quite 
overbalanced the former in Kitty’s mind. But 
when she saw the stranger who was with Mr. 
Rushton, the latter dwindled into insignifi- 
cance. What a splendid man! thought Kitty. 
He was tall, and straight, and dark, with black 
hair, eyes, and moustache, and glistening white 
teeth, a distingu?-looking man. He must be a 
Spaniard. Kitty was quite excited as she 
thought how romantic it was to become ac- 
quainted with a Spaniard. He would fall in 
love with her, of course, and Spaniards were 
so fiery and proud. 

“Miss Perkins, may I be allowed to intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. Brown ?”’ 

Goodness! Brown wasn’t a Spanish name. 
The gentleman bowed with such an air of 
deference that Kitty felt an inch taller, in spite 
of her conviction that he couldn’t be Spanish. 

“You look so delightfully cool and fresh, 
Miss Perkins, that I don’t believe you can 
realize what a wilted condition I find myself 
in, after jolting from Albany in the dust and 
heat to-day, and coming from New York in a 
crowded boat last night.”’ 

“T don’t think you lock wilted,” said Kitty, 
with a glance which implied what she did 
think. ‘Do you live in New York?” 

“«*Mid pleasures and palaces, there’s no 
place like’-—New York. Yes, I live there; do 
you?”’ 

“No; Llive in Springfield, Massachusetts,’ 
said Kitty. 

*‘Indeed! I’ve been there several times, 
My principal impres- 


good dinner at the Massasoit House.” 

The three ensconced themselves in big arm- 
chairs in a shady place, and talked gayly until 
the guests in the house emerged from their 
temporary retirement and chatted in the par- 
lors and halls or promenaded on the piazzas. 
Mr. Rushton left them to join some ladies. 
Mr. Brown wondered what happy inspiration 
had induced Miss Perkins to make her appear- 
ance before the others. 

«“ That wisest and noblest of motives—nothing 
else to do. I was tired of staying up stairs, so 
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I came down, thinking I’d read a novel or 
drum on the piano until some one came to talk 
to me.” 

“And the some one came so speedily that 
you were not left to yourself a moment to pur- 
sue your musical or intellectual occupation. 


Unfortunate young lady, for I doubt not such | 


persecution is continual.’’ 
“Oh, yes!” said Kitty, ‘‘there are always 
plenty to talk with ; everybody talks.”’ 


“Yes, but one usually prefers somebody to. 


everybody.” 

‘Quite true. Ah! there’s father coming. 
He’s a very nice man. I'll introduce you to 
him. Father, this is Mr. Brown.” 

The gentlemen shook hands and fell into 
conversation. Kitty ran up to her room to get 
her hat and parasol, for the band played at 
the Springs from five until six. Mr. Perkins 
was the most convenient kind of a father for a 
young lady to have who was bent upon follow- 
ing her own inclinations. He vastly preferred 


having a hob-nob with some man on politics . 


or a game of whist to looking after Kitty; so, 
provided she seemed to be enjoying herself, he 
left her to her own devices. When she came 
down stairs, looking charming in a little white 
chip hat, with a spray of moss rose-buds on 
the side, he merely said :— 

“Going to the Springs, Kitty?’ 

“Yes, father, aren’t you going, too!” 

“Well, perhaps so, by and by. But you 
young folks trudge along more quickly than 
we rheumatic old ones.”’ 

Kitty and Mr. Brown took this as a token of 
dismissal, so they started down the hill. Kitty 
was filled with a delightful sense of gratified 
vanity, for Gussy Eastman, who was even 


prettier than she, but not so piquant, had been | 


casting envious glances at her handsome es- 


cort. Mr. Brown made himself very agreeable. | 


There was a perfect savoir faire in his manner, 
and his tongue was ready with all those polite 
and gracious trivialities which are the legal 
tender of society. They crossed the foot- 
bridge, climbed up to the magnesia spring, and 
drank of the sparkling water; then they went 
past the stand where the band was playing, 
and sat down on one of the seats on the brow 
of the hill overlooking Bang’s hotel, the bath- 
houses, and the Sulphur Spring. On the oppo- 
site hill was the pavilion. The band piayed 
deliciously, crowds of people sauntered about 
or sat under the trees. One sees many nation- 
alities represented in a short time in such a 
place as this. There were Jewesses, Jews, 
stout Germans, dusky Spaniards and Senoritas, 
with restless dark eyes, honest Hibernians, 
anda large preponderance, of course, of Amer- 
icans. One could see and hear plenty to 
interest and amuse, to study and comment 
upon. 

That evening Mr. Rushton introduced: his 
friend to several of the ladies, but Kitty was 


| pleased to observe that he did not linger longer 
| than politeness required with any of them, 
even with Gussy Eastman, who evidently laid 
herself out to be irresistible. Kitty felt a little 
afraid of her, and, although she appeared to 
| be wonderfully entertained by a dapper youth 
| in unimpeachable pantaloons, did not lose one 
of Gussy’s killing airs or glances, and found op- 
portunity to catch Mr. Brown’s eyes, and favor 
him with a bewitchingly innocent smile, which 
was to convince him that she wasn’t a bit jeal- 
ous of Miss Eastman, but she hoped he wouldn’t 
stay with her long. The smile or something 
| had the desired effect, and soon brought Mr, 
Brown to Kitty’s side. He was noticeably de. 
voted all the rest of the evening. They waltzed' 
together, and Kitty found that he waltzed di- 
vinely—better than Mr. Rushton. She was so 
little and light that he almost carried her 
around. She just floated on a cloud of happi- 
ness. The voluptuous Strauss music flooded 
the atmosphere with a sensuous charm. The 
dark eyes, looking Gown into her own, burned 
with dreamy passion ; then, with heavy chords, 
the music stopped, and Kitty, with glowing 
cheeks and eyes, could scarcely recover from 
| the mazy delight. They went out into the 
moonlight. Their speech was low and soft, 
for the bewildering music and motion still 
swayed them. It was like a beautiful dream 
to Kitty. Poor child! she was so young, and 
pleasure was such a fresh, real thing to her! 
Mr. Brown said he only came to Sharon for 
a day or two because his friend was there ; but 
one, two, three, four days passed, and still 
he lingered. Had Kitty bewitched him? It 
/seemed so, for he hovered about her from 
| morning until night. It is wonderful how 
| quickly friendships grow when people find 
each other pleasant, and have nothing to do 
bet amuse themselves. Through those four 
days Kitty was like a beautiful, bright fairy, 
radiant, arch, and happy, and filled with charm- 
ing little coquetries which seemed to fascinate 
Mr. Brown so completely that he had no eyes 
or ears for any one else. And Kitty’s soul was 
filled with hero-worship. To her, Mr. Brown 
was the incarnation ofall manly virtues. Much 
may come from a small beginning. Kitty had 
admired Mr. Brown at the first sight, and had 
determined to install him No. 1 on the list of 
her admirers because he was so handsome and 
his manners and appearance so entirely comme 
il faut. But it had not entered into her caleu- 
lation that the admiration might turn into 
something deeper before she was aware of it. 
Love occupied a good deal of her thoughts, 
that is, she took it for granted that a great 
many men were going to fall in love with her, 
but she wasn’t going to be in a hurry to return 
the sentiment, though she might counterfeit it 
a little just to keep up her part in the play. 
| But to marry and settle down and give up all 
‘ her good times, and devote herself all the rest 
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of her life to one man—it would be time enough 
for that several years ahead. But these ideas 
had begun to give way in her mind, for she 
felt sure there couldn't be another man in the 
world so wonderfully delightful as Mr. Brown, 
and supposing he went away and they never 
set eyes on each other again! Kitty was wild 
atthethought. ‘I will keep him at any odds,” 
she said to herself as she stood before the mir- 
ror in her room putéing a little blue bow in her 
crimps. She gave a triumphant nod at the 
image in the glass, as if she were certain she 
eould do it. But before the next six hours had 
passed she found she couldn’t keep him if she 
would, and wouldn’t if she could. 
“Othese men! ’Tis hard believing, 
Their fond smiles are so deceiving.” 

Many women have had this belief forced upon 
them, and, once implanted in their minds, 
there is no going back to guileless credulity. 
Any painful mental experience stands by one 
through the rest of his life, and is always dodg- 


ing outof some corner of his memory and shak- | 


ing a wafning finger at him. 

As I said, Mr. Brown had been at Sharon 
four days—days of unalloyed happiness to 
Kitty, and then came a revelation which hurt 
the poor little girl bitterly. It was the even- 
ing of the fourth day just after supper. Kitty 
was walking in the hall with Mr. Rushton, and 
as she brushed past some new-comer’s trunk, 
caught her muslin dress and gave it a fearful 
rent. 

“Oh, it’s no matter,’”’ said she, ‘‘I’ll just 
run up to my room and pin it together a little.” 

After she had fixed her dress, she turned 
down the gas and looked out of her window 
foramomentatthe people promenading below 
on the piazza. Her room was on the first floor, 
and she could catch snatches of their conver- 
sation. Mr. Brown and Mr. Rushton went past 
talking in a low tone. Just as they were be- 


neath her window she heard Mr. Rushton saw, | 


“1 tell you, Brown, it’s rather rough on that 
little girl; she ought to know you’re a married 
man.””’ Had she heard rightly? She looked 
after the two men inadazed sortof way. Yes, 
there was no mistake. ‘She ought to know 
you’re a married man.’’ Kitty drew a long 


breath and set her teeth and clinched her | 


hands. ‘‘Oh, dear, dear, she does know it! 
The miserable, heartless mau! Oh, is it true— 
can it be true, that he has never meant one 


word or look, that he was just making believe?”’ | 


The tears began to trickle down her cheeks, 
but she checked them by a tremendous effort 
as soon as she realized that she was crying. It 
would never do to go down stairs with red 
eyes and nose—the weeping willow wasn’t her 


style; she would never cry her eyes out for any | 
But what was she to do? meet | 


man—not she. 
him with an iey demeanor and freeze him by 
her chilly glances? No, that wouldn’t do. 
Icebergs were no more her forte than weeping 
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willows. Besides, such a sudden change would 
be noticed by everybody. She sat and thought 
very steadily for a few moments, then she 
turned the slats of the blinds tight, let on the 
gas, and looked in the glass to see if there were 
any traces of agitation in her face. Her cheeks 
were very red, and her eyes bright—with a reck- 
less look that had never been in them before. 
“T think I’ll do; we will play this little game 
out if you please, Mr. Brown.’’ And with this 
conclusion in her mind, the maiden tripped 
down stairs. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Rushton were standing 
looking in at the door of the parlor, where seve- 
ral children were dancing, while one of their 
inamma’s played on the piano. 

“Oh, there you are as good as new,”’ sail 
Mr. Rushton, to Kitty ; ‘‘mended and set in 
order, and warranted to keep in perfect 1e- 
pair’— 

“The rest of the evening, for I see they have 
taken that old trunk off,” interrupted Kitty. 
*“Oh-h! Look at little May Thomson!” 

She was an elf of five, in white dress and 
blue ribbons, with long, fair hair floating like 
a golden cloud around her as she danced the 
polka on the tips of her toes. She was with 
quite a tall boy, who took very long steps, and 
caused her to make little flying leaps through 
the air. 

“The cunning little thing! Don’t they look 
funny ?” exclaimed Kitty. 

“There are always more ladies than gentle- 
men who dance the round dances,”’ said Mr. 
Brown. “And here is a very good illustra- 
tion of the reason. The ladies float gracefully 
around like sylphs, while the gentlemen per- 
form a grasshopper accompaniment.”’ 

““What just and appreciative perception,’ 
' returned Kitty. “But if you danced like a 
grasshopper, you wouldn’t have made the com- 
parison.” 

‘That is, he is sure he dances well, so he 
doesn’t mind stating that a good many men do 
not. In other words, ‘man is wise in his own 
conceit,’’? said Mr. Rushton. ‘‘Don’t mince 
the matter, Miss Kitty ; don’t spare his feel- 
ings, be as severe as you can. If you think 
he’s conceited, tell him so.’’ 

‘““What’s the use? Conceit is a man’s pre- 
rogative, and vanity a woman’s,”’ Kitty hast- 
ened to add, to prevent Mr. Rushton from say- 
ing it. 

“So that makes an even thing of it,’’ said 
| Mr. Brown. ‘Come, there ’s a waltz, and only 

one couple dancing ; will you come ?”’ 

““¢Into my parlor, said the spider to the 
fly,’”’ laughed Kitty, with a thrill in her heart 
as she thought it was true in this case. But 
what a great, glorious black spider Mr. Brown 
was, and what a poor, little, weak fly she felt 

| herself while his arm was around her and he 
held her close. She thought she wouldn't look 
| up into his eyes, but she couldn’t help it, and 
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what she saw there made her breath come 
quicker. Poor little fly, indeed! The web was 


around her, and it cost her a hard struggle to | 


free herself. 

She was gayer and more sparkling than ever 
that evening, but Mr. Brown was unusually 
solemn. Kitty noticed it, and asked him why. 
They were promenading on the piazza. The 
night was calm and delightful, and the moon, 
who, in spite of her famed chasteness, has 
looked down unblushingly on myriads of lov- 
ers’ meetings, walked the heavens in pale 
splendor. 

“Il am going away to-morrow.” 

The announcement was so sudden that Kitty 
could not repress a slight start. 

Mr. Brown laid his hand on the little one 
that rested on his arm, and, bending towards 


her, said in a low, intense tone, “ Kitty, do you | 


care?” 

**We shall miss you very much,” and in spite 
of herself, her voice trembled a little. This 
won’t do, she thought, I must control myself. 

“We! I said you. O Kitty, if you only 
knew how hard it is for me to leave you. Shall 
we ever meet again ?”’ 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure. We may stumble 
upon each other some time; stranger things 
have happened.’’ There was a hard tone to 
her voice. 

The thought came into Mr. Brown’s head, 


Can this girl have been flirting with me? Why, 
His pique | 
showed itself when he said, ‘‘But even if we | 


I really thought she was in earnest. 


should meet by chance, 1 have no hope that 
you would remember me. 1 shall have been 
supplanted by so many.”’ 

“Oh, my memory is very good indeed, Mr. 
Brown. if I didn’t see you for thirty years, I 
think I should know you, unless you had 
changed a great deal.” 

They were in the shadow and no one was in 
sight. Mr. Brown stopped suddenly and looked 
down into Kitty’s eyes with a fixed, passionate 
gaze. 

“I shall never forget you, Kitty, as long as 
I live,” he said, sadly. Then he drew her to- 
wards him, and would have kissed her, but 
Kitty started back and exclaimed :— 

“‘Mr. Brown, you are overdoing your part. 
A mild flirtation may be pardonable in a mar- 
ried man, but this is going too far. I hardly 
think your wife would approve if she were 
looking on. But you have done a great deal to 
make it pleasaut for me since you have been 
here, and I am very much obliged. I hope you 
will have a pleasant journey to-morrow. As 
you leave so early in the morning, I suppose I 
shall not see you again, so good-by.”’ 


Kitty held out her hand. Mr. Brown took | 


it and would have detained her. 
‘“What do you mean?” 
“What I say; good by!” 
Kitty snatched her hand away, ran up to her 





| room, threw herself on the bed, regardless of 
| dress, and hair, and ribbons, and had a good 
ery ; after which she took a calm survey of the 
_ whole affair, and came to the conclusion that 
she had been a regular fool to get cheated so. 
She would have her eyes open another time, 
and, as for believing that any man was a 
‘* Douglas, tender and true,’’ she never should 
again. They might be tender—to every pretty 
girl they met, very likely, but not true to any 
one. Oh, what a deceitful world! 

The tired, excited girl had little sleep that 
night, and rose the next morning with a head- 
ache, and a confused, stunned feeling, as though 
something crushing had fallen upon her. But 
she was determined no one should think she 
missed Mr. Brown overmuch ; so, in spite of 
her ill feelings, she contrived to laugh and 
talk much as usual; and, as the recuperative 
power of youth is very strong, and there were 
plenty ready to try to console her for Mr, 
Brown’s absence, she soon recovered herself. 
Still she had learned a lesson, although it left 
no outward sear. After that, the glitter would 
never be gold to her, unless she tested it. It 
was a lesson that would do her good, although 
| it robbed her of her childish trust. This affair 

made her feel a great deal older. Pain ages 
' one quicker than pleasure. Sorrow weighs 
| down, and happiness lifts up. Experience 
“never comes to people in steady progression. 
There are crises in every one’s life when 
thoughts and feelings which have been gradu- 
ally developing reach a culminating point; and 
when one starts forward again on the track of 
life, all the scenery about him takes a new 
aspect. As for Mr. Brown, his conceit had 
been wounded. 

“To think that that child actually made me 
believe she cared for me, and was playing with 
| meallthe time! Faise and fair, beware, take 
care !”’ 

So Kitty had played her little game out as 
she intended. He is amusing himself. I will 
make him believe that I was only amusing my- 
self, too, she had said to herself. How could 
she have known that I was married? queried 
Mr. Brown, and how long had she known it? 
From the beginning, very likely, and then 
went on the way she did, looking such devo- 
tion with those big gray eyes, the little hypo 
crite! 

There are always plenty of married men to 
| be found ready to indulge in a flirtation when 
their wives are absent, and many who flirt 
when their wives are present. I don’t know 
that there is any choice between the two styles. 
Married men commonly flirt because they are 
so susceptible to flattery. Their wives, per- 
haps, do not favor them with much at home; 
| or, if they do, it has lost the charm of novelty. 

They prefer to discover the different ways 
other women may have of showing their ap- 
| preciation of them. In some cases wives are 
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no companions for their husbands, so the latter 
very naturally look for sympathy elsewhere. 
Occasionally, and this is quite rare, a man has 
loved his wife tenderly, but a fresher and 
stronger love arises in his heart, which will 
not be stifled even when he calls the dictates 
of reason and conscience to his support. 

Mr. Brown flirted from vanity. He was so 
handsome that he knew women must adore 
him. He had a young and pretty wife who 
worshipped him, but the adoration of one wo- 
man was scarcely sufficient for his comfort. 
It hurt him to think that such a guileless little 
creature as Kitty Perkins had appeared to be, 
had really been fooling him; but it had the 
good effect of making him unusually devoted 
to his wife for several weeks. He was sure 
that she wasn’t making believe. 


IN A COUNTRY POST-OFFICE. 


BY MILTON T. ADKINS. 








It is useless for me to go into a recital of the 
train of circumstances and facts which culmi- 
nated in my becoming a citizen of the village 
bearing the euphonious name of Plunketville. 
It would be equally useless for me to attempt 
adescription of the agencies that brought about 
my appointment to the responsible and highly 
profitable position of postmaster to the village 
aforesaid. Especially is this latter proposition 
true, when the fact is taken into consideration 
that to this day I have not the most remote idea 
as to who or what these agencies were. It is 
proper to add, that I was so elated—so carried 
away, as it were, with the realization of the 
present, actual, tangible fact of becoming a 
real, live, full-fledged office-holder, that I 
wasted no time in abstruse or metaphysical 
speculations as to the why or wherefore of 
matters and things, but, hastening away to the 
nearest magistrate, entered into a solemn cove- 
nant with these mighty United States that I 
would de and perform divers and sundry acts, 
contracts, and agreements; would keep and 
observe all laws, regulations, rulings, and hold- 
ings then in force, or thereafter to be promul- 
gated by the proper authorities, and wound up 
with a clause as long as the moral law, in which 
Icovenanted noé to doa score of things of which 
I would never have thought had it not been for 
that printed form. This done, the next thing 
was to induct myself into office, and proceed 
to take an inventory of the stock in trade. 

This was easy enough. A case of twenty-six 
pigeon-holes, one for each letter in the alpha- 
bet, two balls of twine, a ream of wrapping- 
paper, nine dollars and seventy-five cents in 
postage-stamps, two boxes, one stool, and one 
chair, comprised the goods and chattels of our 
common relative, Uncle Samuel, in the office 
of which I became the incumbent. In the 
pigeon-holes, aforesaid, were scattered a few 





letters, perhaps twenty altogether, directed to 
members of the community whose distance 
from the post-office precluded more than a 
semi-monthly trip to that institution. Fortu- 
nately my income was not entirely dependent 
on the commissions on the fifteen dollars’ worth 
of stamps per quarter which the office gene- 
rally sold, but was eked out by a commission 
business of more or less magnitude, according 
to the markets, and the state of my financial 
pulse. But I soon found that the most lively 
part of my business would consist in waiting 
on customers wishing to invest from one to five 
three cent stamps, and who invariably asked 
for a letter, who were invariably expecting one 
from a distant relative, and who never, by any 
possible chance, realized that expectation. 

The characters who attached themselves to 
that office, and became permanent fixtures, as 
it were, were many and of varied peculiarities. 
In rummaging around in the old nooks and 
corners of my memory, I find many of them 
storedaway. Here is old Uncle Daniel White, 
a character whose devotion and attachment to 
the ‘‘post-offus’’ were something wonderful. 
Every afternoon, as regularly as the day came 
around, would come also the little, dried-up, 
wizened face of Uncle Daniel, and the thin, 
cracked, wheezy voice inquiring, ‘‘ Anything 
in the offus fur me, to-day ?”’ 

There is not a solitary document in the W 
box ; but I excuse myself as soon as possible 
from the customer who is buying a peck of po- 
tatoes, and, rammaging a few moments in the 
box, answer: “‘ Nothing to-day, Uncle Daniel.” 

‘““Um—y-a-a-s. Thought mebbe a letter had 
come in the mail yist’day—wus a lookin’ fur a 
letter from my son Ben out in the Arkansaw.”’ 

He is sublimely unconscious of the fact that 
he has made precisely the same inquiry and 
received exactly the same answer five or six 
times a week for an indefinite time past. He 
looks vacantly around the room for a few mo- 
ments, his weak and watery eyes roving from 
object to object with no particular expression 
in them, and then discharging a liberal quan- 
tity of tobacco juice upon the stained and soiled 
floor, seats himself in a deprecatory attitude 
upon a ricketty chair near the stove. 

‘““Um—er—-my old woman told me to ax if 
mebbe thar moughtn’t be a letter for her.’’ 

Another search in the box, although I know 
there is nothing there, and again I announce, 
‘*Nothing for her.” 

“Um—y-a-a-s."” Then another discharge of 
tobacco juice upon the stove, and while it evap- 
orates Uncle Daniel falls to meditating upon 
some abstruse proposition, and I return to my 
potato customer at the other end of the coun- 
ter. ‘Um—er—Tom Jones told me to ax if 
thar’s any letter for him when I come to the 
offus.”’ 

Fortunately there is an epistle for Thomas, 
and, handing it to the old man, I return to the 
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interrupted task of weighing a measure of 
meal. 

‘Letter fur Tom, is thar? Wonder, now, 
who it’s from?” and, fumbling in his pockets, 
he fishes out an ancient-ivoking pair of specta- 
cles, and, mounting them upon his nose, pro- 
ceeds to spell out the sprawling and blotched 
direction. S’pects, now, hi’ts from some of 
Tom’s folks out to the Missouri. Wonder if I 
can tell by lookin’ at the outside whar hit’s 
from ?’’ 

He spends a half hour thus, until, my custo- 
mer having departed, I have leisure to join the 
old man. 


‘*T was about to forgit,’”’ he says, looking up | 


from his diligent scrutiny, ‘‘ Betsy Jones told 
me to ax fur her, too.’’ 

“‘Nothing for her,’’ I answer, without going 
through the farce of looking to ascertain that 
which I already know. 

The old man looks at me with an expression 
which says as plainly as words, ‘‘ You ain’t 
looked.” I interpret the look correctly, and 
hasten to amend my answer by saying, “At 
least I don’t think there is,’’ and, fumbling 
over the letters a moment, repeat the former 
answer. 

“Anything for Jimmy Jones?” he next pro- 
pounds. 

More fumbling, and then the stereotyped, 
** Nothing.”’ 

“Anything for Bunk Jones?” 

“Nothing. Nothing for any of the Jones’s.’ 

“Anything for any of the Bradens?”’ 

I run over the letters in the B box. 
thing.” 

Not satisfied with this general question and 
answer, he takes up each member of the Braden 
family, and inquires for letters for each in 
turn, receiving with the utmost nonchalance 
the short and slightly impatient ‘‘ Nothing,” 
with which each query is answered. 

Having exhausted the Braden family, he 
takes up two or three others of the neighbors, 
whose houses he passes on his road, and calls 
over their names in a similar manner, some- 
times getting a letter, but oftener nothing. 

Then I remember old Mrs. Hopper, who be- 
came a feature of my establishment. Regu- 


‘*No- 


larly once a week her rusty black gown and | 


sugar-scoop bonnet would make their appear- 
ance; she bearing upon her arm asmall basket 
of eggs, which she barters for “store truck’’ of 
some kind or other, invariably winding up her 
negotiations by asking for an expected letter, 
or in solicitous inquiries after the fate of some 
missive hitherto dispatched by herself to a rela- 
tive in Kansas, Missouri, or some other of 
**them furrin parts.”’ 

“Any letters for me to-day ?’’ she would ask. 

“Nothing for you to-day.”’ 

“Law, now, that’s strange! Hit must be 
nigh onto three months sence I sent that last 
letter to Télitha Jane, an’ I ain’t heard a word 


OK AND MAGAZINE. 


from her yit. D’ye reckon it ain’t got lost or 
stole in the mail, or somethin’ or ‘nother ’s hap- 
pened to it?” 

I respond that I hardly think any of these 
calamities have befallen it, but that she will 
soon learn something of its whereabouts. 

She comes back next week, and, repeating 
the question, receives a like answer. 

“Well, now, that’s dretful strange. 1 know 

that letter must be lost, or Telitha Jane ’ud 
never waited this long without’n answerin’ it— 
mebbe you never sent hit.” 
At her next call the long expected missive 
_ has arrived, and her old eyes light up with 
genuine pleasure as she receives it across the 
counter. 

“I knowed it ’ud come this time ; *twas only 
yist’day I sez to my old man, sez I, ‘I know 
thar’s a letter from Telitha Jane this week at 
the post-offus for me,’ an’ the old man he says, 
sez he, ‘old woman, you’s allers got the fidgets 
about your letters. As soon as you puts ’em 
into the post-offus down to Plunkit, you be- 
gins to worrit ’n’ worrit about ’em, until thar’s 
no bearin’ of you. ’Fear’d your letters ’!l git 
lost, or stole, or somethin’ or ’nother’ll hap- 
| pento’em.’ But I knowed thar’s a letter here 
this week for me. Now, I’ll have to git you to 
read it to me.” 

I comply with this request, and spend the 
next half hour in spelling out the sprawling 
hieroglyphics through which Telitha Jane con- 
veys the information that she seats herself “to 
write these few lines,’’ etc. ete. 

Zeke Taylor was another feature of my in- 
stitution. He was not so much a patron of my 
epistolary counter as he was a general hanger- 
on and universal loafer. Once a week, per- 
haps, he inquires for letters for himself and 
family, but, never receiving any, does not push 
his inquiries. The gin mill across the way has 
many attractions for him ; but his favorite post 
is a chair by my stove of a rainy day, where, 
| in the midst of a half-dozen neighbors, he de- 
votes himself to the arduous task of demolish- 
ing ‘‘home twist” tobacco, whittling a soft 
pine board, and relating wonderful exploits of 
his more youthful days. Every little town of 
the social and moral status of Plunketville 
has a certain element, composed of idle men 
and boys, who rally around some such leader 
as Zeke, and, under his efficient and valiant 
generalship, make skilful and deadly assaults 
upon all social, moral, and political questions 
that may come up for their profound and 
august consideration. 

Around the post-office stove, amid the cloud 
of pine shavings, tobacco smoke, and evapo- 
rating saliva, the why and wherefore, the in- 
ward consciousness and the outward bearings 
of more than one Plunketville scan. mag. have 
been discussed in solemn conclave, and such 
verdict rendered as was highly satisfactory to 
the self-constituted and commissioned tribunal, 
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howsoever devoid it might be of the trifling and | to belong to that large body of jurisprudence 


insignificant elements of charity and justice. 
In the balance of the same tribunal have the 
political aspirants of the old borough been 
weighed and found wanting, or pronounced 
good and faithful, as the case might be. In 
these august assemblages and discussions, the 
opinions of Zeke Taylor carried immense 
weight. 

The satellites who revolved in hebdomadal 
periods around this luminary reflected his light 
with a faithfulness that ought to have put 
the fickle and changeable moon to the blush. 
The seeker after political honors was sure of 
at least a dozen votes whenever he could assure 
himself that he might confidently rely on Zeke’s 
support. Understanding this, they court him 
accordingly. And, on occasions of this kind, 
no one understands the situation better, or has 
a keener appreciation of his own importance 
in the body politic, than does Zeke himself. 
It is amusing to watch the diplomacy with 
which he manipulates the delicate business of 
keeping in hand the different candidates, with- 
out committing himself to any one of them. 
Long and weighty consultations are held with 
Zeke in a retired corner of the room, where 
the questions discussed, and the arguments ad- 
vanced, are of such exhaustive character as to 
necessitate frequent adjournments to the sa- 
loon across the way for refreshments. ‘ 

Zeke plays this game to the last, and, finally, 
on the day of election, carries his weight in 


favor of the candidate who makes the last ap- | 





peal, accompanied by certain collaterals of | 


such nature that the other aspirants fail to 
“see him and go one better.” 

And now I remember the old lady who came 
week after week to ask for a letter from her 
son. She was frail and stooping with age, and 
could that truant son have seen the longing in 
those dim, old eyes, and heard the pathos in 
that weak, quivering voice, as she turned away 
week after week with a dreary load of grief 
and disappointment weighing down her heart, 
Ithink he would have sent her one little word 
of comfort and affection. But it never came. 
Week after week the tottering form would 
come and go away again with an added weight. 
One night there came a message for her—not 
from a roving and forgetful son—but from a 


loving Father, and, obeying it, she went out | 


into the great beyond. 

St. Valentine’s Day came around some 
Months after my induction into office, and 
with it came a lively time in the post-office. 
Valentine’s day was kept in Planketville with 
adevotion that must have been highly flatter- 
ing to the vanity of that ancient worthy. A 
general and promiscuous interchange of com- 
pliments among the denizens of the ancient 
town on this day is a part of the common law 
of the place—a law which, in this instance, is 


hone the less understood, because it happened | her. 





known among the adepts in that profession as 
“unwritten.” 

On each annual recurrence of the eve of this 
day, the single village store has, from time 
immemorial, driven a thriving trade in that 
branch of the business of the season, known 
as comic Valentines. For days, and even 
weeks before, their gay and striking colors 
have ornamented the show windows in front 
of the store, and afforded customers the oppor- 
tunity of studying their needs, and making the 
most judicious selections. 

And most faithfully do the denizens of Plun- 
ketville improve this opportunity. Urchins of 
tender age, who have never yet been afflicted 
with an original idea upon any other subject, 
make some astonishing investments in this 
line of business. Maidens of quiet mien and 
modest deportment select a few for the benefit 
of their sweethearts, choosing those ornamented 
with pictures, containing more or less of the 
absurd or grotesque, according to the varied 
estimation in which the swains may be held. 
Sharp-nosed, vinegar-faced old maids take 
advantage of the earliest market in which to 
secure something which will express, as nearly 
as possible, the profound esteem in which they 
hold divers and sundry of their neighbors. A 
laughing girl of nineteen summers prepares to 
send her regards to the harmless old tinner 
who lives down on the corner with his cats, in 
the shape of an elegant poem in ten hexameter 
lines, illustrated in the latest style of art. The 
staid married lady, who never does anything 
worse than indulge in a little harmless gossip 
about some of her neighbors, cannot resist this 
opportunity of sending a gentle reminder to 
those of said neighbors who have indulged in 
similar little attentions toward herself—behind 
her back. The exquisite and dandy takes this 
method of intimating to the young lady who 
has failed to discern his many attractions of 
body and mind, that she has been a consumate 
—goose. , 

But the particular Valentine’s Day of my 
ministrations came, and with it came—fun. 
The real, genuine, unadulterated article, with- 
out mitigating circumstances. The mailing 
box was full when I opened the office in the 
morning, and it took some time to get the pre- 
cious missives distributed in their proper pigeon 
holes. This task had barely been accomplished 
when the different arrivals at the office com- 
menced to manifest the interest that was evi- 
dently felt by the community in the days 
preceding. 

Among these first arrivals was one ancient 
spinster of uncertain age and unwavering 
mien, arrayed in a huge sun-bonnet and blue 
cotton umbrella. With an air and voice which 
evidently meant business, she demanded to 
know if there was anything in the office for 
I handed her an immense yellow en- 
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velope, directed in an immense scrawl. It is 
said that a woman can derive more genuine, 
unalloyed pleasure from turning over a letter 
in her hand, and guessing from whom it came, 
than by the actual bona jide perusal of a half 
dozen epistles. But this representative of the 
sex forgot this peculiarity on this occasion. 
Witii hasty hand she tore the yellow cover, 
and devoured the contents with eager eyes. It 
was evident that the perusal caused her much 
agitation. The sun-bonnet nodded in the 
morning air, while the suppressed wrath es- 
caped now and then in such exclamations as 
“old hussy!"’ “spiteful old cat!” “ nasty 
thing!’ and others of like apostrophic and 
complimentary character. She is thus engaged 
when another feminine denizen of the neigh- 
borhood, of somewhat similar peculiarities, 
and of equally uncertain age, approaches and 
demands to know if there is anything for her. 
The response is her reception of a couple of 
envelopes of somewhat similar appearance to 
the one already delivered, and she at once pro- 
ceeds to investigate their contents. 

1 have never seen anything to equal the 
emotions displayed by that ancient feminine 
when she fully comprehended the full import 
of those gay and festive productions of art and 
poesy. Approaching the other wrathful femi- 
nine, she remarks in a high key, at the same 
time thrusting one of the offensive documents 
under the other’s nose, ‘‘Sairy Ann Riggs, you 
sent me that.’’ 

The other responds in kind by thrusting for- 
ward the paper which has excited her wrath, 
and says :— 

“You sent me that /”’ 

***Tain’t so!’ responds the first speaker. 

“*'Tis so!’ answers the other. 

“>Tain’t!” 

oer 

‘**Old heathen !’’ 

** Witch !” 

**Wretch !”’ 

Having thus boiled down ang delivered their 
respective opinions of each other, they stand 
and glare in silence a moment, while the crowd 
gathers around in gaping admiration and en- 
joyment. 

‘Polly Bolin,’ says the last comer, with de- 
liberate emphasis, ‘‘if my grandfather’s uncle 
had been sent to the penitentiary for hog steal- 
ing, 1 think I’d stay at home and behave my- 
self, ’nstid o’ goin’ ’round insultin’ my bet- 
ters.’”’ 

** You would, hey ?’’ responds the undaunted 
Polly ; “‘’n what ’ud you do, I wonder, if your 
wife’s brother had been indicted an’ convicted 
for burglamy ’n false pretense, besides bein’ 
accused of all the other crimes in the cata- 
logue ?”” 

The other glares in silence a moment longer, 
and remarks :— 





“If that glass eye was same as t’other one, 
you 'd look better.’ 

“If you had a few more false teeth in your 
ugly old mouth,’’ rejoins Polly, ‘“‘you mought 
talk better, ’n’ not mumble your words like’n 
your mouth was full o’ hot mush.” 

The emotions of both are such that they 
lose all control of their actions, and abandon 





| themselves to an embrace which results ina 


terrible disarrangement of bonnets, eye-glasses, 
aad other feminine toggery, to say nothing of 
the utter destruction of three comic Valentines, 
two chignons, one blue cotton umbrella, and 
various other articles not now remembered, 
owing to the haste with which my observations 
were taken. The admiring throng set upa 
shout of applause at this lively set-to, in the 
midst of which the overwrought feminines de 
part for their respective homes. But this is 
only the beginning of the fun. 

The other seekers after epistolary favors, 
who have gathered to witness the lively demon- 
stration just past, now come forward and claim 
the yellow-covered missives awaiting their call. 
Not one fails to get something, and many of 
them are the happy recipients of a half dozen, 
As fast as one opens his treasures and falls to 
devouring their contents, the others gather 
around and set up shouts of derision and 
laughter. The result is that in less than a half 
hour the room is the scene of at least a half 
dozen fights, of more or less acrimony, as the 
hideous pictures which provoked them con 
tained more or less ridiculous or sarcastic alle 
sions to the recipients. 

At last there is a lull in the uproar for a few 
moments, during which the new lawyer who 
has lately moved to the place passes the door, 
and is immediately called after by a dozen 
voices, and exhorted to come back and get his 
mail. He complies, and there is thrust into 
his hand an elegant illustrated poem of smooth 
ly-flowing rhyme and faultless rhetoric, ab 
luding, in questionable terms, to the quips and 
quirks of the legal profession. He is foolish 
enough to get angry at the joke, thus adding 
an hundred per cent. to the enjoyment of the 
by-standers. 

Old Colonel Sharp, a bachelor, fat, fifty, and 
choleric, drops in, and the noisy fellows tip 
the wink to each other, as much as to say, 
“Now for some fun.” He calls for his mail, 
and a couple of plethoric envelopes are passed 
out. The contents of the first are of such 4 
nature that the old gentleman breaks out into 
rantings and fumings of such violence as to 
delight the souls of the admiring throng. He 
breaks the second seal, and falls into suck 
paroxysms of rage as to become purple in the 
face, and, after one or two efforts to articulate 
his feelings, rises and rushes away, amid the 
hoots and jeers of the crowd. 

The leaven thus set at work on this eventful 
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POETRY. 





| 


morning spreads and permeates the whole | 
neighborhood. As I go to my dinner, I see | 
evidences of its workings on every hand. 
Meeting my particular friend Dodger, and re- | 
marking that he looks worried, I inquire the 
cause, and learn that some one has imitated 
his handwriting, and has sent to his lady-love 
acomic Valentine, which has most effectively 
interrupted the course of true love, which, be- 
fore this untoward event, had been running 
with most remarkable smoothness. I pass old 
Mrs. Wiggles upon the sidewalk, engaged in a 
profound and animated discussion with Mrs. 
Ebenezar Waggles across a high fence, in which | 
the family history and pedigree of both the | 
Wiggles and the Waggles are inquired into, 
with a faithfulness of research which would 
have graced a better cause. I pass a youth 
upon the street, whose black eye catches my | 
attention, and, upon inquiry, I learn that he 
became the involuntary proprietor of the afore- 
said eye while arguing with another youth 
upon theimpropriety of certain literature which 
the latter had been propagating. I learn inci- | 
dentally, at the dinner table, that our two 
neighbors, the Smiths and the Browns, who 
have heretofore been almost like one family, 
have been thrown into a sudden ferment by 
certain documents which have lighted in their 
midst, and the authorship of which is charged 
by each family upon certain members of the | 
other. 

But time and space would fail me in the at- | 
tempt to follow, in all their ramifications, the | 
influences set at work by that day’s operations | 
in that little country post-office. 





———__<pege—_—_—__ 
A NIGHT. 


BY A. SH!RLEY. 





acres 
Uprisine slowly from the eastern hills, 

The fair young moon her radiance doth trail 
Across the bay, and all the valley fills 

With shadows pale. 


Her pure, cold splendor glances through the trees, 
Upon the snow-white lilies by the wall, 

And red rose-vines, that in the evening breeze 
Do rise and fall. 


The golden stars, set in the silvery blue, 
From giddy heights look on the hills below, 
And wide-spread meadows, wet, and gemped with 
dew, 
Where violets grow. 


The green lane winding from the swelling hills 
Is fragrant with the breath of ferns and pines; 
And gay with laughter of the hidden rills 
"Mong tangled vines. 


Bright waters softly, with a far-off sound, 
As in a dream, beat on the silver sand; 
And up and down the tall ships float beyond 
The silent land. 
Like phantom ships, across the glittering line 


Of leaping waves, they glide out in the night; 
From out the purple shades their white sails shine 





With sudden light. 


The road lies white along tie water's edge, 
All silent from the tramp of busy feet ; 

A lone bird pipeth from the thickest hedge, 
Low, clear, and sweet. 


From unseen places, by the soft winds borne, 
Come forth the low-toned voices of the nigiit ; 

The wild, sad voices, heard till dewy morn 
Breaks forth in light. 
From wood and reedy marsh and lonely fell, 
And where the insects have their leafy home, 
And where the restless waves their chorus swell, 
The voices come. 

And in the solemn sweetness of the night 
I think of happy voices long since gone, 

And eyes that gladdened with the tender light 
That from them shone. 

O night, so beautiful and yet so sad! 
Ye bring the living, loving past to me; 

The joyous dreams, that made my young heart glad 
Beside the sea ;— 

When not a shadow crossed life’s golden sun, 
And every hour was rosy with delight, 

And all the long, delicious days did run 
In dreamy night. 


oe 
TOO LATE. 


BY MRS. HELEN M. MITCHELL. 





THE winds moaned wild, the clouds hung low, 
Without were piled great drifts of snow. 
Within, a white sheet o’er her spread, 

A shrouded form lay on the bed. 

One watcher knelt all lonely there, 

Her meek head bowed in silent prayer. 
The firelight touched her hair with gold, 
But still she shivered with the cold. 

The latch was lifted; mournful eyes 
Were raised in sudden, sad surprise. 
Who stood there at the open door, 
Transfixed with horror to the floor? 

A man whose soul remorse had stung, 
Whose heart with bitter pain was wrung. 
Up sprang the watcher: quick she led 
The stranger to the shrouded bed. 
“Look on your work!” in broken tones, 
She said, and heeded not his groans. 

“ Too late, too late, your hot tears flow; 
She lived, she breathed one hour ago. 
And to the last we never heard 

A murmur or complaining word. 

She bravely hid heart-pain, heartache, 

In secret suffered for your sake. 

But still, with eyes that could not fail 

To see, we marked her sweet face pale— 
The trace discerned of inner pain, 

As day by day she watched in vain. 

You never came: blank grew her look, 
And strength at last her limbs forsook. 
No sighs she breathed, no tears she shed, 
Though stricken with a nameless dread— 
And never of her secret spoke, 

E’en when the wrung heart, bleeding, broke. 


All anguish o’er, sweet sleeps she now, 
Death’s hush upon her calm, white brow. 
And nevermore, with rosy blush, 

Her cheek beneath your glance shall fush— 
Her fair head nestle on‘your breast, 

As if it found there Love’s own rest. 

Too late you come; too long you stayed ; 
She died—her love, her trust betrayed. 

Look On your victim, man of sin; 

Then dare go forth, hearts still to win.” 
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BY M. F. ANDREWS. 





“Ah! many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer never meant, 
And many a word at random spoken 
May heal or wound a heart near broken.” 

“On, it is so kind of you to come and see 
us, dear sir! so very, very kind! Your first 
visit to my precious, love-lighted home. And 
I thank Heaven that you are here now, my 
friend !”’ 

The man’s strong, true face paled a little, 
you would have said was a trifle tremulous, as 
he bowed his stately head to meet the kiss of 
welcome, which he answered back with tender 
grace, folding the fair lady fast in his arms for 
a moment, and giving her his blessing. 

This guest is Judge Ingraham, an eminent, 
honored, accomplished gentleman, great, and 
good, and wise, proudly grand, courtly in his 
kindnesses, regal in his munificent charities, 
pitiful and merciful antoall. His hair is white 
before its time, for he is not much more than 
fifty. His smile is sad and sweet, sweet as a 
woman’s, and his dark eyes hold a shadow 
that was not there in his young manhood. I 
think you would say that something had been 
lost out of his life, something divinely dear 
and precious, that haunted him still like wist- 
ful song words remembered, like the dreamy, 
faint music no one else could hear. 

Judge Ingraham is no relative, but he has 
come to stay a day or two at this*pretty bijou 
of a cottage, just a fairy bower in a beautiful 
wilderness of flowers and vines. 

I have told you of Mrs. Melberne’s girlish 
greeting, impulsive and affectionate, as if he 
had been her father ; and the two have so much 
to say this charming afternoon, that slips away 
so swiftly, till the slant sunshine has silently 


crept from the pleasant room, and, quivering | 


a little while amidst the scented leaves and 
starry blossoms outside, has gone down out of 
sight, the opal glories and crimson flushes in 


the westward clouds fading away in the gold- | 
And then Mr. Melberne comes | 


gray twilight. 
home, the young wife meeting him in the hall, 
as is her way, with a smile, and a kiss, and 
loving words; and while he is shaking hands 
with their visitor in the evening twilight of the 
softly-tinted drawing-room, she brings his 
dressing-gown and slippers, as she always 
does. 

In an apartment beyond, the supper table is 
made bright with crystal dishes, and silver, 
and flowers, and a delicious repast. 
are no more delicacies on account of their dis- 
tinguished guest, for Violet Melberne always 
made this pretty home a Paradise for her hus- 
band in every possible way. And he knows 
it; knows it is because of her high excellence, 


her pure, womanly intuitions, and her faithful | 


There | 


devotion to himself; and he gives back to his 
beautiful wife a love and tenderness, and a 
watchful, worshipful care, that make her life 
a very heaven. 
They lingered long at the table, and then 
the two men go back to the drawing-room, and 
to their restful easy-chairs in the warm radiance 
of shimmering light, and to their talk. By and 
| by Mrs. Melberne comes in with her soft, 
bright zephyrs, making something for the 
baby, Ray, asleep in yonder chamber. They 
are ndt discussing politics, or panics, or fash- 
ions. Men never waste words on fashions, do 
they? But Judge Ingraham had placed a book 
on Mrs. Melberne’s flower-laden table that af- 
ternoon—a beautiful book, without and within, 
Mr. Melberne has taken the volume in his 
hand, idly turning the dainty, fresh pages, 

| saying :— 

| ““] knew that this work was forthcoming. I 

| read the publisher’s announcement some time 





| ago.’”” He mused for a few moments, reading, 


a passage here and there, then smiled as he 
said, ‘‘‘In Deep Waters." Will the world’s 
verdict be as justly favorable to this as it has 
been to Margaret Dreeme’s other inimitable 
fiction, pronouncing it as intensely interesting? 
1 do believe that everything the lady writes is 
just bewitching, yet beautiful, brightened, and 
grand, a marvellous glory all through the 
charming rhythm, and exquisite melodies that 
one can almost hear, that only come from4@ 
genius chastened by a hand divine!” exclaimed 
Mark Melberne, in a dreamy, enthusiastic way. 

Judge Ingraham watched the speaker’s face 
with a steady, searching intentness, then looked 
away to Violet. Mrs. Melberne was bending 
low over her tangled worsteds, as if she had 
not been mindful of her husband’s praise of 
| the wonderful writer of this new book. The 
charmed silence, strange and inexplicable, was 
broken up presently. 

“I do not often peruse a romance or a novel, 
not very often; but I always read Margaret 
Dreeme’s. There is a quiet power about them 
and a beautiful faith that I like that makes 
one holier and better. They are never a mass 
of elaborate erudition; but the sweet, pure 
| utterances have a thrill and an echo of musi¢ 
in them, broken sometimes, weary sometimes, 
faint etimes, with tears and prayer in the 
awed whispers, or low love words,” said Judge 
Ingraham’s softened tones. ‘The imagery is 
faultless, the pen-pictures exquisite and close 
to us. One would like to dream through all 
this sovereign, winsome inspiration, listening 
to song and story, and still, small voice, ‘ breath- 
ing of Heaven's pity, and mercy, and love,’” 
| he added, looking at Violet all the while, wish- 
| ing to hear a lady’s criticism, thought Mr. 
| Melberne, watching his wife at her work. 

But there was no sign. He laughed as he 
said, ‘‘This Margaret Dreeme assuredly is 4 
very gifted woman, and [I like her style, 
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her sentiments, but I am glad she is not my 
wife.” 

“Why?” ' 

It came so earnestly low and even, as if it 
held a reproof, or a strange wonder, that Mr. 
Melberne answered, with an uneasy readi- 
ness :-— 

“Oh, sir! I—I think I should not fancy this 
ostentatious notoriety, pardonable as it may 
appear; and because,”’ hesitating, a sense of 
scorn in his fastidious soul as he ended his 
protest in a deprecating, proud way, ‘‘O dear 
friend! I should not care to have my wife’s 
name on everybody’s lips. It would seem like 
adesecration of the beloved dreams, and ten- 
der memories, and sacred idy]s—treasures that 
should belong to the household only, for hus- 
band and wife alone.’’ 

“But, Mr. Melberne, this name is a nom de 
phume.”’ 

“Ts it?’’ smiling as he speaks. ‘‘ Well, yes, 
Idare say you know, for I have not forgotten 
that Judge Ingraham isa grand léterateur him- 
sif. But, then, this writer is somebody’s sis- 
tr or wife, and I thank Heaven she is not 
nine—not my wife!” 

“Ah! Why?” Again that cool, grave, 
thiding questioning, provoking a half-defiant 
defence and exposition of his opponent’s un- 
certain theory. 

Mr. Melberne flushed a little, vexed at his 
own indefinable disquietude. 

“I love my wife too well to lose her, to lose 
her in the great world of flattery, and homage, 
and adulation. She is mine, please Heaven, 
and I could never share life’s associations, and 
priceless memories of her, with all the world,’’ 
replied Mr. Melberne. 

A low, faint, half-smothered cry, they all 
hear, that comes from a room but a little way 
of. Mrs. Melberne’s delicate work has fallen 
ather feet. She rises up quickly, brushing the 
stray bits of scarlet and amber from her white 
garments. In a moment she is across the 
threshold, and has taken the child from the 
hurse’s arms; and, as she tries to hush it to 
sleep again, tears fall on its waxen face, and 
the sweet song she has begun ends in a little 
Weary moan. 

“Well, my dear friend, I do not think yon 
have lost your beautiful Violet. I believe you 
have one of the loveliest homes I have ever 
known,” said Judge Ingraham, a far-away 
look in the dark eyes, darker for the shadows. 

“Yes, sir, I have a blessed home. Violet is 
& treasure. Nothing is ever amiss or goes 
Wrong. Not lost! No, no; she belongs to me 
hot to the world,”’ returned the host, musingly, 
listening all the while to Violet’s dreamy re- 
frain from Owen Meredith. How sorrrowful 
it sounded ! 

“Who shall give to the dead leaves their greenness 
again ? 

Alas! who shall gather the last drops of rain? 





To a voice who shall render an image ? or who 

From the heats of the noontide shall gather the 
dew? 

Who shall bring back the dove that has flown far 
away; 

That has flown and returns not for many a day?” 


‘*You are a fortunate man, Melberne. And 
are never annoyed by any neglect or inatten- 
tion, Iam sure,’’ remarked the visitor, laugh- 
ing pleasantly. 

‘** You have divined it all, my dear sir. Love 
with each of us makes all service sweet and 
dear and welcome.’’ 

Mark Melberne had spoken truly, as the list- 


| ener knew. 





‘*T should not like coming home day by day, 
and, after looking everywhere for my wife, 
finding her at last in a dizzy maze of romance, 
that was all mystery and witchery and impas- 
sioned bewilderment, a magical fashioning of 
something for the world’s applause ; loving her 
own entrancing ideals and glorious creations 
above all else; nervous, excited, impatient; 
her fair hands an indescribable Mosaic, her 
very dress a map of some unexplored, unheard 
of country, and’— 

“There, there!’’ interposed the guest, his 
face grave and sad, his voice tender as with 
merciful messages. ‘An overdone picture. 
Do not be unjust and unfair, dear friend, and 
blindly perverse. This will never be your ex- 
perience. No, no; never yours.” 

Mr. Melberne felt reproved, discomfited, 
humbled, and did not attempt any refutation 
of his ominous conclusions. He only bent his 
head in courteous attention as the judge pro- 
ceeded :— 

‘‘Women do not always write to attract pub- 
lic sympathy and gain notoriety. Something 
nobler and holier impels them. There may be 
thousands they would like to reach with warn- 
ing and counsel and precious helpfulness, and 
that is the only way. And the Lord remem- 
bers, and so sometimes the cup of cold water is 
lifted to bleeding, faltering lips, the faint and 
fallen saved, and the wandering lost brouglit 
back; the sweet grace of a woman’s words 
winning them to walk in the diviner way. Oh, 
yes, God remembers! For she to whom She 
has given the beautiful gift of genius, thanks 
him for it, asking a blessing on her work, pray- 
ing to know what her service may be. Often 
the soul is full of sunshine and song and mu- 
sic, as the wild bird’s silvery chimes reach to 
earth when soaring heavenward.’’ The man’s 
voice grew lower now, lower and sadder, as if 
holding communion with a past, and whisper- 
ing itin sorrow. ‘And we do not know how 
many times hearts are bruised and stricken and 
crushed, that its breaths of calm may be for the 
healing of the nations, its sweet, merciful ten- 
derness stealing forth in lovely rhyme and lov- 
ing charity. Ah, my friend, one does not know 
when he reads words that thrill his soul with 
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beautiful memories, or soothes it with an infi- 
nite peace, does not know that the wistful re- 
frain and the lovely symphony have come from 
a breaking heart.’’ 

**No,’’ assented Mr. Melberne, “we do not 
know that.”’ 

“And the fair writer whom we have been 
discussing, this gifted Margaret Dreeme, I am 
verily certain must have known weary heart- 
ache and desolate loneliness in her young, 
chastened life, famishing for light and welcome 
and whispers of promise, till out of the depths 
of pain and passionate yearning she can speak 
peace unto others,” said Judge Ingraham, with 
a slow sigh, reverently readinga hidden record, 
tear-stained, but set with stars. 

When Mrs. Melberne come into the apart- 
ment a little later, the gentlemen were con- 
versing about the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and speculating upon its chances of success. 
Baby had not the remotest idea of going to 
sleep again, and, as she walked slowly up the 
floor with him in her arms, the dusky eyes were 
very wide and wondering, as with a little, sud- 
den outery he reached in an uncertain way for 
the sparkling, swaying pendents, when Violet 
passed beneath the chandelier, a rare, unique 
gem for the elegantly-appointed drawing-room. 

Violet was pale now, with adowncast, weary, 
pleading look. Mr. Melberne knew it at once, 
knew that his wife’s face was white and trou- 
bled. He arose and went to her then, speak- 
ing tenderly and playfully :— 

“Give Master Wide-Awake to me, please; 
you are so tired, Violet.’’ 

There was alittle, wounded look about Vio- 
let’s sweet, proud mouth, and a sea-shell tint 
flickered amidst the lilies on her delicate cheek. 
The child went to him readily enough, and he 
was back again in his velvet chair the next 
moment, still talking te his wee treasure and 
caressing it. Judge Ingraham reached out his 
hand and laid it on the sunny curls of the beau- 
tiful boy. This was his blessing. 

Mrs. Melberne is standing by his side, trem- 
bling a little, not outwardly, but as if her soul 
had been suddenly shaken and stricken, and 
there must be no sign of the hurt and ache. 
Standing there she is saying this :— 

“We christened ovr boy Robert Ingraham, 
dear friend, giving it your name.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ he answered, softly; ‘right, quite 
right.”’ 

“Violet tells me that you are not married,” 
half questions Mr. Melberne. ‘You are still 
young—at least not old—and perhaps you will 
yet.” 
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The child nestles its dainty cheek, soft as | 


flower leaves, against the man’s lips, and he 
did not finish his pleasant prediction. Judge 
Ingraham smiled his sorrowful, wistful simile, 
and turned his head away. Mark Melberne 
did not know why; but Violet knew. The 


| 











slight fingers over the keys in a light prelude, 
Presently she played one of Beethoven's grand 
pieces—played and sung exquisite melodies 
and sweet symphonies with a new and beauti- 
ful inspiration. Now a low, low prayer in 
wailing whisperings, stirring the burdened si- 
lence with its sorrowful, yearning cry ; then be 
wildering variations, soft, inexpressibly sweet 
and fascinating, pleading and pathetic, the 
sound of tears and passionate pain in the Jin. 
gering, lonesome, desolate song story, the 
dreamy, wild music sinking into rest at last as 
if sobbing itself to sleep. 

The guest had said “ good-night” and gone 
to his chamber. Beyond the arched entrance 
Mrs. Melberne has put her boy away in his 
dainty nest. And she is standing now by the 
quaintly-inlaid and flower-flecked table, her 
fingers trifling tremblingly with the satin-like 
leaves of the new volume. Her husband comes 
to her side to hear what it is she is trying t 
say. 

“Well, darling?” 

“This—this book—I wanted to tell you—to 
tell you, Mark”’— 

“There, there, love; don’t talk any mor. 
How tired you are; you are trembling like an 
aspen,” he said, with a passionate tenderness 

He places her on the cushions, and, seating 
himself beside her, lays the drooping head 
against his shoulder. 

Oh, what a weary whisper of supplication 
was Violet’s faint voice. 

“But I must, my husband. 
thing to tell you—l”’— 

‘“‘No more words to-night, my child,” pro 
tested the master, with infinite kindness 
“There, dear, does this rest you?’’ his arms 
about her, a kiss upon her whitened cheek. 

“‘Mark, oh, Mark, I must tell you,” she be 
gan again in a half-frightened way. ‘O Mark, 
Heaven help me! but’’— 

“Hush, hush, my sweet singing bird. This 
little message of yours can wait until another 
year, if I do not get ready to hear it sooner.” 

Violet was silent now, trying to rest, to keep 
back her sobbing prayer, but the loosened curls 
his hand caressed were wet with tears. 


I—I have some 





“Fear not to build thine eyrie on the heights 
Where golden splendors lay, 
And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul 
In simple faith alway; 
And God will make divinely real 
The highest forms of thine ideal.” 


“*This message can wait until another 
year,’ ”’ slowly repeated Violet Melberne, in@ 
dreamy, heavy-laden way. ‘This was what 
Mark said. Well, it is another year now, for 
it is New-Year’s Day. And all this time I 
have never had the courage to tell him that. 
But I will to-night. Please Heaven help me 


next instant she was at the piano, running her | to do that which is right.” 


— = 
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Yes, it was New-Year’s Day. Violet is 
standing by the window looking out. Alli the 
air is whitened with snow, like a translucent 
cloud. The wild winter day is closing in early, 
but it is not quite time for her husband yet. 
She kneels down in the purple-gray twilight, 
and Jays her aching head on the low ledge 
strewn with odorous vines. Oh, yes, that is 
the well-known, welcome step. She isin the 
hall in an instant, closing the street door as he 
comes in. 


“What a storm, dear. Here, let me help 


blessed, beautiful wife, but it is better so, for 
soon enough you would hear it some other way. 
I suppose I am ruirfed. Oh, no, no; you can- 
not help me.”’ 

She hardly divined what it cost him to say 
this. 

“No, no, no. O Mark!’”’ She bowed her 
head and clasped her frail hands together. 

“It is for your sake, Violet, darling, that 
makes it seem so bitterly unbearable,”’ he said, 


| gently and gravely. 


you unclasp these furs, Mark. You can never | 


kiss me till I do,’’ laughed the lady, with ill- 
suppressed agitation. 

Her hands shiver as she lifts the wet over- 
coat from his shoulders and places it away. 

Mr. Melberne thanks her, kisses her, but 
still lingers in the passage with the pretence of 
removing every particle of snow from his gar- 
ments. 

Violet makes a pretty picture standing in the 
drawing-room door waiting for him, the even- 
ing light falling upon her, the warm glow of 
the apartment shrouding her in mist-like radi- 
ance. A lovely, dreamy, perfect picture. The 
brown eyes beautiful and magical, the brown 
tresses flung back in unmindful abundance; 
the snow of her cheek touched with a rose-leaf 
gleam ; her graceful figure draped in pale blue 
Cashmere and soft, fine laces, a spray of white 
flowers with delicate green leaves on the bosom 
of her dress. 

She sighs as she slips her hand in his, and 
they go into the supper-room presently. He 
only takes a cup of tea, and Violet is playing 
with hers and does not drink it. Whata pleas- 
ant and dear home, they both think as they re- 
turn to the dainty drawing-room, ‘‘curtained 
close and warm,’ the unspent storm drifting 
drearily against the casements. 

Mark Melberne shivers a little as Violet 
brings his dressing-gown and slippers and 
pushes a low divan nearer the grate. Her 
heart sinks as she looks upon his face, it is so 
pale, worn, and almost wild, she thinks. She 
stands by him a moment, tenderly smoothing 
back the damp masses of dark hair. 

“Does your head ache, dear? you are not 
well. What is it, please?’’ she questioned, 
with an indefinable misgiving. 

“Nothing. Not that, love. I am well.’ 
He drew her down beside him, elasping her in 
his arms convulsively. ‘‘ There, I have fright- 
ened you, my darling,’’ he said, smiling wear- 
ily. ‘You are trembling like a leaf.’ 

“No, no. But oh, dear Mark, I want toknow 
What this is that troubles you. You have been 
80 absorbed, abstracted, and gloomily sad for 
many days. O Mark, whatis it? I have been 
waiting for you to tell me. Perhaps I can help 
you.”’ 

The man’s voice shook as he answered, with 
adesperate effort. ‘It is hard to tell you, my 





“No, no; tell me, Mark. Tell me all about 
this disastrous involvement, please. I can bear 
anything that you can,’’ she whispered, softly, 
as she drew his head down upon her shoulder. 

“My poor child!’’ sighed the stricken hus- 
band, in utter anguish. ‘This unlooked-for 
suspension of business agencies, and these de- 
ranged financial interests have smitten the 
whole country with a terrible blight. Defalea- 
tions and failures are common topies. And I 
must go down with the rest. Ihave meant to 
be prudent and wise, but have been, unfortu- 
nately, overreached. My pfrtner in business 
has absconded with all the available funds of 
the firm.’’ 

“OQ Mark! Heaven forbid,” exclaimed Vio- 
let, shuddering. 

‘“*There was twenty thousand dollars in our 
safe, that I had collected for immediate pay- 
ments and for unavoidable uses. The man left 
two weeks ago. The city officers have been in 
search of him, and have only just learned that 
he has sailed for Europe. I did not tell you, 
my dear, for I was still hoping my little doomed 
barque would yet stem the adverse tide, and 
come in safely,’’ confessed Mr. Melberne, sigh- 
ing deeply. ‘‘There are obligations that must 
be met to-morrow, and I have been trying to 
procure the amount due on them. But it is of 
no use; others are in as great a strait as I am, 
and’’— 

‘How much is the demand for to-morrow, 
Mark? Pray, tell me,”’ implored the young 
wife, her voice low and sweet as the breath of 
violets. 

“Thirty-five hundred dollars. And Iam as 
powerless to pay it as if it was a million,”’ he 
answered, despairingly. ‘‘Heaven help me! 
No, I cannot meet these liabilities, for there 
are other claims—and I must godown. But I 
will be honest and honorable. Everything 
shall be given up, everything that is mine, 
hoping that there will be enough to cover obli- 
gations and expenses,” he added, with a deso- 
late sense of renunciation. 

“Yes,” whispered Violet, softly, touching 
his cheek with her tremulcus lips. 

““My poor little girl! I would not care so 
much for myself, though the way looks dark 
and difficult enough. In the spring I hope to 
find employment. It is very hard, but I have 
youand baby. It is very hard that this should 
come upon me, crushing all my aspirations 
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and efforts,’’ complained the master, out of 
the depths of his tortured soul. 

*** Aspirations are prophecies;’ our faith 
helps them to come true,’’ sighed the young 
wife, still thinking of her own solitary secret. 

“Ah, Violet, bless you for trying to comfort 
me!’’ 

“Far bitterer would it be, my husband, if 
you had blame to bear with this sorry trial. 
And so we know now that Heaven meant it 
for us, this service of sorrow. And, if the 
cloud above and around us is as dark as the 
midnight, we can wait and watch for the gleam 
of the new morning. The Lord permits the 
burden and the cross that a human hand lays 
in our pathway, loving us, asking of us to bear 
no enmity one to another,’’ breathed Violet, 
with sweet humility. 

‘*My precious Violet!’ he exclaimed, with a 
yearning earnestness. ‘‘I will try and remem- 
ber. What dear, welcoming words you always 
have! Do you know it makes me think of— 
Is that the baby ?’’ 

lt was not mucl#more than a sigh, it was so 
faint, the little low moan they heard. Mrs. 
Melberne started up, soft flushes on her cheek. 
It was not baby’s cry, she knew that well 
enough ; but she went out all the same. Pre- 
sently she returned with a quaint little sandal 
wood casket, inlaid with pearl lilies, and, seat- 
ing herself on some cushions at her husband’s 
feet, smiled wistfully as she spoke. 

“See, Mark! This is my New Year’s gift 
from Judge Ingraham.” 

A swift flash of the starry brown eyes, a 
wondrous brightness of the pure face, and she 
laid the offering in his hand. 

With a sudden uplifting of his bowed head, 
Mark Melberne had words of praise for the 
exquisite beauty of this rare gem. 

Violet removed the cover. On the coral 
satin of the inner side lay a bright drift of 
new, shining bank notes. 

**Will this meet the demand for to-morrow, 
Mark? Count them, please.’’ 

“Five thousand dollars!’ he cried, laying 
them back tenderly in the perfumed coffer. 
*‘O Violet, love, the Lord must have put it 
into his heart to send it !’’ 

*** A very present help in time of trouble,’ ’’ 
answered Violet’s soft, low tones, like the 
breath of the sweet south wind. 

‘‘And this remembrance is salvation,” said 
Mark Melberne, reverently; then, in a mo- 
ment, he added, in an agony of self-reproach, 
“But, O, O Violet! it is not mine; it is yours, 
not mine. I cannot take it from you, this— 
this’ — 

“QO Mark! O Mark!’’ she began, in sudden 
pain and sorrow; then she hesitated a little, 
smiling faintly. ‘‘ You cannot refuse to accept 
this New Year’s offering from me, my hus- 
band; no, you cannot. Thank Heaven we 





have no separate interests !’’ she was saying 
now, with quivering breath. 

The merchant’s dire calamity had almost 
distracted him, and this unexpected sense of 
relief was unspeakably precious; but, in his 
bewilderment, it seemed hardly right to appro- 
priate his wife’s holiday gift for business defal- 
cations. Violet laid her head down on his 
knee, his hands trifling with the bright curls 
that lay across them. 

‘You are crying, my child. What I have 
said has wounded you,”’ he said, gently. 

Violet lifted her face, a weary whiteness 
about the tremulous mouth. 

“] have something to say to you, my hus- 
band, but 1 was afraid that—that— Oh, I 
have a story to tell you! Will you listen, 
please ?”’ 

‘‘ Always, love. Your voice is the dearest 
music to me in all the world.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mark! Well, once upona 
time— Isn’t that the way the children begin 
their fairy stories?’’ with a little frightened, 
faltering laugh. 

My. Melberne leaned forward, his arms ea 
ressingly about her. She was looking into his 
face, a pitiful appeal in the great, sad eyes. 
‘*Now, dear, we will let the fairy story go for 
to-night. You have something to tell me of 
yourself.” 

“Yes, I have, Mark. And I want you to 
promise to forgive me, and—and—if you should 
not love me any more it would kill me. 0 
Mark, it would.’’ 

**T could never cease to love you, my Violet,” 
he replied, very tenderly, kissing the pleading, 
white lips. 

**O Mark, and you will forgive me, please?” 
still with incoherent supplication. 

“You would never need forgiveness for 
anything, my dear wife,’’ smiled the master, 
reassuringly. 

‘Oh, you do not know. Oh, no, you do not 
know that. I have never had father or mother 
since I was fifteen. Father had wealth, andI 
always had efficient instructors until then. 
Some unfortunate speculation ruined him. And 
I had to take care of myself then. 1 went into 
a family as governess. They were not refined, 
pleasant people, but rich, hard, and exacting. 
My duties were onerous and unattractive 
enough, besides teaching the five wilful, un- 
governed children. No one ever knew how! 
missed my peaceful, loving home, with all its 
sweet tendernesses and ever watchful care.” 

“And you were so young for this distasteful 
life-work. But go on, please.’ 

“‘T had been permitted to retain a portion of 
father’s large library, being passionately fond 
of books. And I went to them as opportunity 
offered, for they were my only friends. I could 
not comprehend it then—I understood it better 
afterwards—whatever I might read, the gifted 
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authors of this or other lands, I often found so 
many of my own thoughts that it startled me, 
seeming strange and inexplicable, as if they 
had been forgotten a long time, and some one 
else had just spoken them—sweet, dreamy, in- 
definable, beautiful ; the music haunting me, it 
was so rare and marvellous and fascinating, a 
low, calling voice all through this wistful in- 
spiration ; and I could remember now, and fol- 
low the tune and the rhyme, the impassioned 
whispers or lonesome harp-strains that had 
been in my dreams with an infinite welcoming 
that would never be so far off any more. 

“And so I wrote, sitting up all night some- 
times. O Mark, you would not blame me if 
you knew how, just how desolate and alone I 
was. My poor bruised heart was famishing in 
this weary land where no water is. After a 
time my midnight musings found their way 
into magazines and papers. I thanked Heaven 
for this little bit of joy that was all my own. 
I thanked Heaven for this gift that had been 
bestowed upon me, praying that it might be a 
blessing to all the world.’’ She wished she 
could have stopped here. 

“Well. This is not all,”’ half questions the 
listener with loving sympathy. 

“No, it is not all, Mark,’ sighed the lady; 
“not quite. Treated with constant indiffer- 
ence, neglect, and unkindness, my poor, 
wounded heart yearned for the beautiful and 
true, some gift of glory and grace. And sol 
wandered into cloudland, dreaming, finding 
brightness and promise and friendly greeting. 
Judge Ingraham found me and took me from 
my life of servitude, and gave me wise teach- 
ers. And I spent three years of unremitting 
study," and writing as well. He would not 
have me give that up. And he, with his great 
intellect and far-reaching mind, helped, criti- 
cised, and encouraged the obscure young au- 
thoress. His position and influence are widely 
known and felt. And so! wrote books, which 
were never failures, for Judge Ingraham had 
itall his own way.’’ Violet paused here, her 
delicate cheek against her husband’s knee. 

“And you never told me of this,”’ he said, 
presently, deeply moved. 

“T meant to; [ was going to, but kept put- 
it off ; yet it seemed to me that you must know 
itas I did; and, feeling thankful that my sim- 
jple song words had come to broken homes and 
darkened hearthstones, had come to speak 
peace to the alien and the outcast, the pilgrim 
and the stranger; and then—oh, do you not 
remember, Mark, remember what you said to 
iJudge Ingraham when he was here?” 

“Well, my dear, what was it?’’ 

“That—that you were glad that the writer 
of ‘In Deep Waters’ was not your wife. 
Meant to have told you that night, but you 
would not let me speak. And so I kept silence, 
but the burden was like a blight. O Mark, I 
was afraid you would not—would never for- 

VOL. XCIII.—17 


give me. I—I am Margaret Dreeme,”’ said the 
faint, forlorn tones, in suppliant humility. 

Violet was sobbing now, completely over- 
| come, her husband taking her in his arms, 
| trying to soothe and comfort her. It was 
| many minutes before she could say :— 

‘‘Q Mark! I want you should tell me that I 
have your forgiveness. I will never write any 
| more if you do not wish me todoso. It would 
| kill me if—if you’’— 
| **My poor, poor darling!’ He put the curls 

away from the angel face with a trembling 
‘hand, speaking with an infinite tenderness. 
‘“‘T was wrong to make the satirical remarks 
that I did. But I wish you had trusted me. 
| You will never keep anything from me again ?”’ 
‘Oh, never! Iam so sorry!’ wept Violet. 
“There, hush, my sweet minstrel. I do not 
| divine how you have found time for literary 
| pursuits. You have made my home a Para- 
'dise. And the proceeds of all this, all this 
| love-lighted work, my child, you have given to 
| the poor, far and near, have you not?” 
Violet’s waxen face was slowly crimsoning. 
‘“Yes, I have, Mark, and I think the Lord has 
helped me.”’ ° 
| ©The desolate and destitute shall not lose 
their friend. You shall have more time for 
this when these dark days are over. Heaven 
| forbid that I should ever hush the sweet, sweet 
music strains of the beautiful harp that the 
angels have left in my home, whispering the 
divine song of charity !’’ 

‘“‘Thank you, my husband! oh, thank you!” 
returned Mrs. Melberne, her fair face bright- 
ening. ‘‘lam so happy now!” 

‘*Tell me something about this Judge Ingra- 
ham, Violet, please; tell me how he came to 
be your friend.” 

The sweet voice grew sorrowful in a second. 
“Yes, Mark, I will tell you. The man is good 
and great, tender and merciful. The dearest 
hope of his young maahood is laid in a grave 
away back in the past. He loved my mother. 
I cannot tell what it was that separated them, 
for they were betrothed, but neither of them 
was to blame. He went away, and mamma 
married. Father just worshipped her, I think. 
And she was always sweet and kind; but, re- 
| membering it all now, I do not believe she was 
| quite happy. Judge Ingraham learned that I 
| was an orphan, and so he sought me out. He 

says I look like my mother. The only life-size 

picture of her that we ever had, I gave to him. 
He holds it as his most precious treasure. He 
| would have me read his will one day. It was 
| just before our marriage. There were certain 
legacies, and benefactions, and manifold gifts, 
and all the rest was given to the child of the 
woman he had loved. And he told me that at 
| any time, when I wanted funds, I must come 
| to him. No matter how large the amount, I 
| could have it. And so now, I am sure, dear 
| Mark, that your prospective failure in business 
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will not be a success, try as you will,’’ said | 


Mrs. Melberne, playfully; but the musical 
little laugh was hushed in a moment. “I am 
so sorry, Mark, so sorry you worried over this 
treacherous, troublesome loss. 1 wish you had 
told me.”’ 

The man’s voice trembled. It was very low 
and reverent when he spoke again. 

“*My beautiful darling! my wife! We will 
have no secrets from each other now, never 
any more; and together we will pray that infi- 
nite blessings may come to this dear friend in 
all his lonely life.’’ 


a. 
MILOUI. 


BY L. A. W. &. 





A TRUE friend, though a new friend, lady, 
Come I now to thee, 

With heart that earnest craves to own 
Thy tender sympathy ; 


A friend for all thy future lot, 
Howe’er fate that deface, 

So thy sweet face, as I believe, 
Remain thy winning grace. 


Such friendship felt I ne’er before, 
Tis new delight to me; 

Its origin I have not traced, 
Nor searched its mystery. 


I'll see with subtle ken its all 
Of when, and where, and how, 
Perhaps in after years, when I 
More skill possess than now. 


I choose not now to check its glow 
With chill of artifice ; 

I will not have its beauty marred 
By sharp analysis. 


Outspoken to the world ’twould seem, 
But some droll thing of chance— 

Freak of a brain too prone to dreaam— 
To deal with “thin romance.” 


*Twould say, “’Tis but a fancy fair, 
That soon will cease to be.” 

Believe me, though so swiftly come, 
It cannot lightly flee. 


Perhaps I, too, had questioned such 
But little while ago; 

I’ve lost a part of prejudice 
To know that such is so. 


It may be that thyself wil! say, 
“Does this deserve the trust ?” 
Dear lady, give me power to prove; 
Then doubt, if doubt thou must. 


Perhaps such loves as I profess 
Are few, are far between ; 

Yet I remember that I’ve heard 
Of others that have been. 


They say the heart can know but once 
Love’s all enchanting dream ; 
Perhaps the soul can only feel 
One friendship so supreme ; 


Because such joys to oft’ner bless 
Would take too much of pain 

From earth’s set portion, and too much 
From heaven of its gain. 
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Enough for me, the once for life, 
To know that there will be 

*Tween one and me that sweet accord, 
That happy unity— 


A friendship full of faith and trust, 
That grows by added years; 

The brighter made by fortune’s smiles, 
The stronger by its tears; 


In which to one the other’s weal 
Is precious as its own, 

The other’s woe the that to which 
Its own weal must atone. 


They tell us, who have wandered long 
Amid the world’s unrest, 

And should read well all purposes 
Which move the human breast, 


That friendships which have not been tried 
By varied skies of years 

Show fair in halcyon days, but fade 
If hapless change appears. 

How can that be, when all that grows 
Must have its budding first ? 

The roof-tree was a leaflet once, 
By light and shadow nursed. 

The pet flower in the silken hall 
Blooms quick and dies away, 

Safe sheltered from the weather's ills, 
’Tis but too frail to stay. 


It is the heart, and not the time, 
That makes affection true; 

The chain that’s gold when worn in twain 
Was gold when it was new. 

And 'tis not death can break the bond, 
For friendship only gives 

A closer service to the name 
Whose form no longer lives. 

Still, love’s best links may wear apart 
By one heart’s selfish strife, 

That comes unworthily to use 
The worth of better life. 

But that chain’s length entire is wrought 
From out the true heart’s store, 

And riven ’mong its treasures lies 
Unwelded evermore. 

Then in the saintly soul may spring 
For the weak soul, or hard, 

A something that may last, instead 
Of its first dear regard— 

An offering that will shine to heaven 
In fragrant, starry flame, 

Of rare and precious charity, 
But friendship ’s not its name. 


St cee 


ANGER.—Let us ever remember that passion 
has a direct tendency to trouble the under- 
standing and darken the mind. The fumes, 
which arise from the heart boiling with anger, 
becloud reason. Nothing is in reality what it 
appears to be in that unhappy moment. Per- 
haps no two persons can differ more from 
each other than the same man differs from 
himself, when heated with anger, and when 
calm and composed. Correct conclusions are 
rarely arrived at under the influence of pas 
sion. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY JEAN SCOTT. 


—_— 








WE bade farewell to our old and valued 
friend the Boston and Maine depot, and, after 
various vicissitudes too disagreeable and too 
numerous to mention, we happily lost all re- 
membrance of our former unpleasantness in 
gazing upon the face of beautiful Alton Bay. 
We grasped the friendly hand of our long-lost 
friend the steamboat, and crossed Lake Win- 
uipiseogee admiringly together, then parted, 
going in different directions. 

After throwing the dust of travel in every- 
body’s eyes, we launched forth upon the stream 
of life that flows into the hotel. In the even- 
ing it floods the drawing-room and collects in 
various spots here and there upon the carpet. 
One long rivulet near the wall all around 
the room spatters and flutters like a gossipy 
neighborhocd. A little black spot at one end 
of the room seemed to animate the other spots 
upon the carpet, and there was a general mix- 
ing up of the various spots, making a lively 
brook at last, into which we found ourselves 
flowing. 

After breakfast we found another valued and 
much-abused friend the stage-coach waiting for 
us. We had too much regard for our esteemed 
friend’s feelings to keep him waiting very long, 
and, commending his patience for an unfore- 
seen delay, we cheerfully pushed our onward 
way towards a seat upon the outside. After 
various shrugs and decided insinuations that 
our room was better than our company, etc., 
we persistently and unconsciously stepped upon 
corns; and knocked off hats with our elbows, 
until at length we found our level best in two 
of the best seats upon the top of the aforesaid 
coach. Silence is better than speech some- 
times, and upon this occasion we mutually de- 
cided that mum was the word for us. So we 
quietly pursued our cogitations, with only a 
wave of the hand and a movement of the fin- 
ger, as we passed through the quiet village of 
West Ossipee with its charming scenery. We 
nodded our heads at the mountains and pointed 
with the finger to the intervals—the elms, the 
brook, and the beautiful vistas through the 
trees. 

Nox came down upon us gradually in a quiet 
and unassuming manner, and we soon found 
ourselves in the land of shades, witches, and 
hobgoblins. A little sentinel of light peeped 
out from beneath the trees from a modest cot- 
tage or more pretentious tavern, as we wended 
our weary way over hills and rocks. Like the 
report of a pistol the driver cracked his whip, 
and we awoke from our lethargy into an ap- 
pearance of life and animation. The poor, 
dumb beasts started into a lively gallop as if 
their journey had just begun, and our six-in- 
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| hand came up to the Kearsarge House, North 
| Conway, in fine style. 

As we commenced our journey as deaf and 
| dumb mutes, we were obliged to keep up the 

farce. We jumped down from our perch as if 

we had wings, grabbed our hand valises and 

flew to the office in less than a second, regis- 
| tered our names, and succeeded in securing a 
| good room, where we had the extreme felicity 
| of hearing the arrival of the stage-coaches as 

they came in late at night. We had just gone to 

the land of nod, when crack, slash, slam-bang ! 
| trot, trot, trot, and the stage arrived. After a 
good deal of geeing and gehoing, the patter, buss 
| and fuss of everybody arriving commenced. 
| One young lady, in great tribulation at the loss 
| of her baggage, sat disconsolately upon the lid 
| of somebody else’s trunk, and mgralized thus 
in a drawling, affected tone: ‘Ma, what can 
a body do without their baggage ?’’ 

“‘Why, my dear child, how could you have 
been so careless ?’’ answered ma. 

Aurora, the goddess of morning, tapped our 
foreheads with a sunbeam of light, and we 
obeyed her summons, for, after a vain at- 
tempt to sleep all night long, we gladly hailed 
the dawn of day. 

Not hearing or speaking a word, we were 
naturally the object of much criticism and re- 
mark. We drove to the objects of interest in 
the vicinity every forenoon. We visited Gould’s 
Pond (or Seven-mile Pond), where Chocorua, 
Mote Mountain, and Mt, Washington wash their 
faces. We gazed upon their scowls, wrinkles, 
shadowy spots, and their sunny traces of eter- 
nal youth. 

The next day was Sunday, and we foolishly 
went with the fancy dress party of old and 
young folks to the cathedral woods. You all 
know about the pulpit formed from a rock, ete. ; 
you all have been there many times upon just 
such a hot, mosquitoey afternoon. It is need- 
less to tell of the babies crying, the horses 
neighing, and the joyful return through the 
pleasant woods home. Whoever went to North 
Conway without visiting the artist’s brook, 
Champney’s Picture Gallery, Diana’s Baths, 
Jackson’s Falls, Thorn Hill, Kearsarge Moun- 
tain, or even to Carter’s Notch and back, wad- 
ing through the brook both times? 

Those mountains would shake their heads at 
us whenever we attempted to bid them good-by, 
and so we would climb Thorn Hill again and 
again, and gaze and gaze upon the interval—the 
grand mountains towards Carter’s Notch, Mt. 
Washington, Franconia Mountains, Mt. Jeffer- 
son, and the ledges. Before we knew it, an- 
other Saturday night came around with its 
stage-coach brimful of passengers. 

Monday morning we parted from North Con- 
way with reluctance and passed on to scenes 
and visions new—through Crawford Notch and 
by the Crawford farm and on to the famous 

Y 
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Willey House, which we entered. We looked 





| him to the uttermost parts of the earth, when 


from the windows upon the large rock that | 
parted the avalanche in days gone by and | 


saved the house from destruction. Then we 
went through the grand old mountains, and, 
being silent people ourselves, we merely suf- 
fered its beauty to be translated by the optic 
nerve. 
Crawford’s hospitable mansion. After dinner, 
hearing that the Mutual Admiration Society 
were about taking a walk, we followed in their 
train, believing in the old saying, ‘‘When you 
are in Rome do as the Romans do.”” We ac- 
cordingly admired what they admired (to our- 
selves, for you know that we were deaf and 
dumb mutes), and of course eulogized and al- 
most baptized ourselves in the so-called Beecher 
Cascade. We don’t like Crawford after dark, 
it is too suggestive of lions, tigers, wolves, 
bears, and every other imp of darkness and 
gloom that one can imagine coming through 
the dense forest and rocky caverns of those 
mountains, that almost “step on one’s toes 
wherever he goes.”’ 

The next morning dummy and IJ ate a hearty 
breakfast, having successfully resisted last 
night’s frightful dreams. After breakfast we 
achieved the usual success that rewards our 
efforts in securing seats on top of the stage. 
We never failed but upon one or two occasions, 
and then it was some one else’s fault, not ours. 
The band played as we left the hotel, and we 
started for the Profile House. 

As we were descending a steep hill, we tum- 
bled off from our seats in some unaccountable 
way, but we were righted after a while, and 
did not receive any serious injury, although 
some evil-disposed voung men sat complacently 
in our seats smoking two offensive cigars. We 
were obliged to sit upon the bagyage behind. 
Query (dummy and 1). Did the coach lurch us 
overboard, or those ill-mannered young men? 
Query (two young men). Dummies are good 
fellows to give us their seats so politely ; didn’t 
imagine they were so kind, did you? We 
thought we should turn intoa mountain, brook, 
or cascade, and had half a mind to drown our- 
selves in the pool, only we should be too easily 
found. 

As we advanced upon our onward way, 
we became more and more romantic. Bethle- 


hem, quiet, lovely Bethlehem, did not subdue ! 


our rising sentiments and the wild passion 
raging in our breasts. We looked about us 
over the intervals, through the mountains, on 
top of the forest trees, into the brooks and 
waterfalls, to see if we could not find a heroine 
to elope with, and just then we saw the Lady 
of the Lake, sweet “‘ Echo,”’ waiting to answer 
our entreaties. Somehow, dummy and I seem 
like one person, for we are twins, and twins 
are one in thought and action. So we thought 
to deceive her by pretending to be only one 
person, who begged of her to fly away with 


At noon we found ourselves guests at | 


| 
| 
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really we were both of us guing to run away 
with her. But, strange to tell, oh, luckless 
fortune! a man with a bugle and several other 
enemies against our welfare entered the boat 
with us, and we could only admire her ata 
distance, for we were dumb, and she knew not 
that her lovers were there. Like many another 
maiden who hides from her lover, and he, poor 
fellow! floats away to another shore, where 
another maiden meets him more than half way 
and beckons him to land, and he steps from 
his barque, leaving one fond regret behind, 
which is soon forgotten. 

Weil, dummy and I, not having very good 
profiles, we thought we might improve the 
originals by gazing upon the Old Man of the 
Mountain’s profile, and, after wiping our eyes 
from the tears of regret about the Maiden of 
the Lake, we wended our way thitherward. 
We sat upon the wooden seat upon the walk, 
and looked up into the face of the mountain. 
The Old Man looked sidewise at us, but we 
were glad he didn’t look us full in the face, 
for we know we should have become two rocks 
immediately. We were fast verging into the 
stony stage from deaf todumb and from dumb 
to ice, and then so on to rock. 

We did not like the idea of our profiles grows 
ing until they became one hundred and fifty 
feet long, and, fearing that we might get to 
look just like him, as they say man and wife 
do after they have been married a few years, 
we thought it was time to silently steal away 
when the sun made him shut up his eyelid one 
minute, for he had been winking at us some 
times, as if tosay, “ You can’t get away; I’ve 
fascinated you two dummies.’’ Now that we 
are in the security of our room, and are busily 
packing our trunks to flee away from the spell 
of the mountains, we can speak our minds 
about the Old Man of the Mountain. 

He looks grand up there in the rocks, don’t 
he? I guess he has seen some very severe 
winters, for they have blanched his cheek, and 
there are a good many wrinkles in his fore 
head. The lightning has played around his 
face many years, but he looks very calm and 
immovable. I wonder if he never warns travel- 
lers when they ascend the heights up there! 
What would you give to see the other side of 
his face? Here we are at last at Plymouth. 
We have taken our final ride in the stage coach, 
taken our last breath of mountain air, and 
bade farewell to the lovely and picturesque 
intervals, river, and mountains of the Pemige- 
wasset Valley. 


thodie 





A VETERAN observer says: ‘“‘I never place 
much reliance on a man who is always telling 
what he would have done had he been there. 
I have noticed that somehow this kind of peo- 
ple never get there.’’ 
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LOVE IN A LIFE. 





BY M. A. T. 





JAMES CALHOUN was an enthusiast. Nature, 
laughing at her material questioners, had gifted 
thesunny-haired boy with the true philosopher’s 
stone—a poet’s soul. Tell him of a cascade 
rustling down into its pebbly bed in the depths 
of some distant forest, and soon he lies and 
dreams beside it, watching the wet clover 
leaves and the long grasses tremble as they 
lean toward its breath, and the sleepy trees 
nod their heads together above, till the squirrel 
darts to his feet to snatch a tempting acorn, 
and the shy little bird that had fled his first 
approach flutters back to its perch in the tree 
over his head, and, after various sidelong, 
reconnoitering glances, takes up its broken 
lesson and begins conjugating Spanish verbs 
in a sweet, trilling voice, mistaking and going 
over them again with patient painstaking: 
“Si amare, si amares, si amare!’’ 

Tell him of a breathless height, from which 
can be seen the interlacing, silver-threaded 
rivers, with white towns strung like beads 
along them—a living rosary of man’s prayers 
on God’s Providence—and the picture draws 
his heart till his feet must needs follow. 

“Miss Ophelia’? would have called him 
“shiftless,”” and prudent mothers might not 
have considered him the nicest possible son-in- 
law; but dark-eyed girls and silent children 
loved to hear him talk, and caged birds burst 
into a chorus when he entered the room, and 
Madame Lambillot adored him. Madame could 
afford to adore the youth, for she was near 
thirty—full ten years older than he—and a 
widow besides. And now the young man at 
twenty, instead of being a student at law, ora 
thriving merchant, or any proper, enterprising 
sort of person, is a dreamer, whose chief study 
has been the “manuscripts of God” alone; 
and on his twentieth birthday he lies near the 
sharply-falling banks of a forest stream, tired 
of looking at the June morning, but listening 


with closed eyes, while a voluble bob-o-link | 


translated it to his indolent perceptions. Na- 
ture humored her petted child in all his moods. 
Little missionary perfumes came to tell him 
what flowers were near; tender winds passed 
through the trees overhead, saying, ‘‘Here a 
pine and aspen lean together ;’’ and a warm 


place was a sort of home of hers, and it was 
| her enthusiastic descriptions which had enticed 
| him away among its woods and streams. Her 
companion, whom he did not know, clung toa 
| tree and leaned over the bank with the above 
not very orthodox exclamation. 

**Your body the plague of your life!’’ re- 
| peated Mattie, opening her cool blue eyes very 
wide. ‘‘ What can you mean ?”’ 

*T mean this,’? answered her companion, 
with electric promptness, turning upon the 
questioner a pair of brown eyes with flashing 
opal lights in them: ‘“‘I mean that I have one 
will and my body another ; or, rather, it has a 
won’t. Let me set my heart upon doing any- 
thing, up rises my body with a paltry ache and 
says, ‘You can’t;’ or, without even that ex- 
cuse, it holds before my mind its utter inability. 
When we went up the mountain yesterday, 
| what prevented my enjoying the view? My 
body! It was tired!’ in a tone of utter scorn. 
“Now, if I were rid of it, I could fly down 
there with one delicious swoop, take those 





splendid cardinal. flowers and carry them into 
the skies if I liked. They ’d look well in that 
white drift overhead.”’ 

**T don’t see how you ’d hold them without 
hands.’”’ 


| ‘“‘T shall have the flowers, Mattie.”’ 





“You can’t get them; they’re ten feet 
down.”’ 

For answer, Eugenie de Lisle dropped the 
muslin scarf from her shoulders, and, catching 
the top of a sapling that seemed to bend to her 
hand, swung herself lightly down the bank, 
where she hung, supported only by the yield- 
ing twig, and one foot upon a jutting rock, 
and snatched the flowers with her free hand. 
Mattie Lane gave a little scream, and, turning 
with an instinctive appeal for help, saw the 
gentleman who was now hastening toward 
them. 

“QO Mr. Calhoun, I’m so glad you’ve come! 
Did you ever see such a reckless girl? Eugenie, 
here’s Mr. Calhoun will help you up. Do 
come, dear !’’ 

Without deigning a glance at her proposed 


| rescuer, the girl caught another twig and 


touch on his forehead told where a sun-ray | 


dropped. A clear voice scattered his reverie. 
“Dear me! my body is the plague of my 
life.’ 

Two girls were standing near upon the brink 
of the stream, looking down toward the water 
with longing eyes. Mattie Lane he knew. 
Her round, fair face had been a familiar sight 
for months; and, following him from the city, 
had that very morning appeared opposite him 
at the breakfast-table. Indeed, this country 


dropped still farther down, to reach a tempt- 
ing blossom that stooped to look at itself in 
the water till its scariet crest was wet with 
spray. Another little scream, and then James 
Calhoun interposed. 

‘The roots of the twig-you hold are giving 
way. 
flowers after.”’ 

At his voice Eugenie raised her eyes, and 
saw a face bending over her that hushed her 
wild pulses as if by acharm. Loosely curling 
golden hair falling on each side of a low, wo- 
man’s forehead, beneath which glowed a pair 
of steady violet eyes, features pale and lumi- 
nous, with a smile hovering over lips, eyes, 
and brow, but resting nowhere., 


Let me assist you up and I will get ”, 
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“The roots are giving way,’’ he repeated, 
extending his hand. 

She took it without a word, and was lifted 
to the bank. Mesmerized by the touch of 
those soft but firm fingers, she stood silent and 
with downcast eyes, while Mattie Lane ar- 
ranged the scarf over her shoulders, and then 

, walked mutely beside them, seemingly uncon- 
scious of everything but the flowers which 
were clasped close to her bosom. 

** Aren’t they beautiful ?”’ sighed Mattie, eye- 
ing them wistfully, and leaning over Eugenie’s 
shoulder to touch the fiery blooms with her 
dainty finger, drawing it quickly back again. 

Aroused by this gentle hint, Eugenie recol- 
lected her mauners, and, after bestowing a 
part of the bouquet upon her friend, held the 
last spray-covered cluster toward James Cal- 
houn, looking at the flowers, and not at him. 

“You give him the most beautiful one!’ 
cried Mattie. ‘‘ But that ’s because he rescued 
you, Isuppose. Quite romantic, wasn’t it?’’ 

“Rescued !’”’ repeated Eugenie, flaming back 
to life. ‘One would think [ had been in peril. 
I meant to keep that one,” turning to the gen- 
tleman again. ‘The waters baptized my hand 
when I took it. You may have both these in 
exchange.”’ 

“Oh, that’s an Indian gift,’’ he said, holding 
them back. 

‘‘And I am an Indian,”’ the girl said, flush- 
ing. 

““Pardon me! I must keep them. They 
bloomed for this purpose, I think,’ and he 
placed them in his bosom, bowing his head to 


catch the quivering drops upon his lips. ‘I | 


can’t part with them.” 

Eugenie shivered all over with some inex- 
plicable feeling, but made no reply, walking 
on with a blurred sense of Mattie’s talk about 
flowers, and which she liked best, and some 
mention of a beautiful heliotrope full of blos- 
soms. 

‘We'll go in and Jook at it, if Eugenie’s 
willing,” she said, stopping at the door-step. 

With a confused assent, Eugenie led the way 
to the little sitting-room which nad been her 
inviolable sanctum for years. The rambling 
old house and its adjacent lands were her 
property, and, in letting them to Mattie Lane’s 
cousin, she had reserved for herself the sunny 
southwest corner. It was a square room, with 
plain, unremarkable furniture, but with an air 
of grace and refinement blended with comfort. 
In the soft flush of the full curtains, of rose- 
color and white, hung a print of Raphael’s 
Madonna of the Chair, and on the small stand 
before it was a willow basket full of red and 
white roses; opposite, in a clear front light, 
hung an engraving representing Beatrice Cenci 
and her mother going to execution, the face of 
the young girl set and stern, the crucifix slip- 
ping from her unconscious fingers ; her soul too 
near the presence of the real victim to heed 


| his image. There was but one other picture— 
.| @ portrait in oil of a beautiful Indian girl in a 

scarlet mantle and with a golden chain encir- 
| cling her head, and holding up the black braids 
| of her hair. Over the frame of this picture 
| Eugenic hung her scarlet cardinal flowers, 
| while her visitors stood admiring the luxuriant 
| heliotrope, heavy with its twilight blooms, 

Near the centre-table stood a deep moss-grown 

lounge, whose pillow stili bore the impress of 
| the young head that had rested upon it, and 
| into this the girl nestled, using a pile of books 
for a footstool. 

‘**Isn’t it lovely?” said Mattie Lane, raising 
a heavy-headed cluster with her taper finger, 
and bending to inhale its breath. ‘‘ But you 
mustn’t dare break one. Eugenie holds this 
room and all it contans sacred.’’ 

“I’m afraid we intrude,” said the gentle. 
man, turning to where their hostess had sunk 
| among her cushions, leaving her self-invited 
| visitors to entertain each other. 

“Oh, no!” she cried, starting up with a flash 
| of hospitality, half eager, half shy. ‘Don’t 
| gol’ and she wheeled a large embroidered 
| chair—one of her idols—nearer the table for 
| him, and seated Mattie in her own nest. 
| James Calhoun took the chair she offered 
| him, and looked over the table to see what tale 
the articles thereon told of their young pro 
| prietor. A beautiful polished shell, full of the 
| murmurs of Indian seas, lay upon a tuft of 
| soft green moss; a bunch of lilies of the valley 
almost stopping its pink lips and answering 
| its longings for ocean with stifling woodland 
sweets. The assemblage of books was some- 
| what whimsical, and suggestive of Millinah 
groupings. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
bore upon its dark cover a tiny copy of the 
‘Following of Cbrist,’’ the latter with the 
heretical chapters left out ; the Brownings lay 
cheek to cheek with their darling, Keats; 
Lowell stood amicably by the side of Margaret 
Fuller; and the tender ‘‘ Evangeline” lay un 
seathed beside the German Heine. As he 
turned the books over, a rich scent of attar of 
roses arose from them, and showers of faded 
petals fell from between the leaves of all but 
Kant and Heine. 

“ They have no business with roses,”’ said Eu- 
genie ; ‘“‘but I will give heart’s-ease to Heine, 
and for the philosopher here's a purple violet 
—that’s faith—a better thing than reason.” 

‘* What a beautiful horse !’’ cried Mattie, ran- 
ning to the window. ‘Isn’the yours, Mr. Cal- 
houn? Do come and see!’’ 

This young lady didn’t like being in per- 
spective, and thought the gentleman had talked 
with Eugenie long enough, 

“Yes; a birthday present from my father. 
Will you come out and see him, Miss De Lisle? 
He is as proud as Lucifer,’”’ said his master, 
springing into the saddle to show off the crea- 
| ture’s graceful airs and swift, steady motion. 
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“You must give him a name,” he added, dis- 
mounting and leading the horse up before Eu- 
genie. ‘‘ What will you call him?” 








“May I really name him?” she asked, flush- | 
| alluring dreams, but something had suddenly 
invested America with a sweeter, dearer grace. 


ing with pleasure. 
“Task it as a favor. 
the name you give him.” 
Eugenie stroked the heavy mane with caress- 
ing fingers, and looked into the creature’s 
glancing, elfish eyes. 
she said. 
“Brownie” nodded approvingly, and gave 


He shall always keep 


“T call him Brownie,” | 


two or three affirmative stamps with his nerv- | 


ous fore-foot. 

“He likes it,’’ she laughed. 
glancing shyly at its master. 

“Yes, he and I are pleased. And now, his 
name-day must be celebrated by a good trot. 
I’ll have him put into the carriage if you ladies 
will take a drive toward the pond.”’ 

In a féw moments they were skimming over 


“Do you?” 


She put a caressing arm about the girl’s 
waist, and laid one plump hand upon her flush- 
ing cheek. Eugenie tried to speak, but in vain. 
Europe had been one of her brightest, most 


‘“‘1t is very sudden, I know,’’ continued Mrs. 


| Ray, ‘“‘and I must give you time to think of it. 


But don’t be anxious about preparation. I 
will see to all that; and, besides, we don’t 
travel in grand fodlette. I can see nothing to 
prevent your going. You have no relations, 
and are living in a very stupid manner here. 


| Then, your little property would be increasing 


in value while you ‘re gone—of course you will 
be at no expense while with me—and you’d 
find the journey a great advantage in every 
way. I like you, child!’’ a kiss light as a rose- 


| leaf dropped on Eugenie’s forehead, “and if 
| you can’t be ready to start by next week, I’ll 


the smooth, hard road, the wheels spun to a | 
| inatremulouslaugh. “Itseems like a dream,”’ 


film, and Eugenie’s curls in the wind. 

Mattie Lane gasped with fear. ‘‘He’ll never 
stop. He’s running away!” she cried. 

“Faster! faster !’’ cried Eugenie, breathless. 
“T wish he could fly !”’ 

An hour later they drew up before the portico 
all delighted with their drive. Even Brownie, 


_ though his sides were wet and panting, was in 


high glee, and kept tossing his long mane, 
which Eugenie had tangled full of wild-flowers. 

“We’ve had a delightful drive, Mrs. Ray,” 
said Mattie to a lady who came out to meet 
them. 


“T’m very giad,” replied the lady, without, | 
however, appearing especially joyful; then, | 
turning to Eugenie, ‘‘I wish to speak with you | 


a few minutes, dear. 
room ?”” 

Eugenie followed her, wondering what busi- 
ness this lady, whom she had known but a few 
weeks, could have with her. To be sure, Mrs. 


Will you come to my 


Ray had already spent a part of two summers | 


there, but then they had scarcely met, Eugenie 
having always avoided strangers. The lady 
was spending a few weeks in the country while 
her husband prepared his business previous to 
their making a foreign tour. Mrs. Ray was 
wealthy, childless, middle-aged, and good-na- 
tured. 

“Shut the door, dear, and sit down. I’ve 
been so vexed by a letter I got this morning. 
My niece, who was to go to Europe with me, 
has concluded to stay at home and get married 
instead. The simpleton! She marries one of 
those young men one meets in shoals in any of 
our city streets—thin as a shad, tight boots, 
narrow shoulders, sleek hair, dull eyes—pah! 
the manikins!”’. Mrs. Ray paused to compose 
herself, then went on. ‘You see, the girl has 
made a fool of herself, and I must find my com- 


pany elsewhere. Will you go to Europe with 
me ?”’ 


wait for the next steamer.”’ 
Her listener drew a long breath, that ended 


she said. 

‘*Do you dream you are going?’’ 

“Only let me think of it a day or two. It is 
so sudden, you know. I thank you very much. 
Of course it’s a great advantage; but let me 
think a little, please.’ 

‘Certainly, dear! and let me give you a text 
for your thoughts. Remember how you spent 
last winter here, and then imagine next winter 
in Rome.”’ 

Two nights after James Calhoun wrote in 


| his diary as follows :— 


June 14th.—A letter from home to-day. My 
mother and Madame Lambillot are coming 
here to spend a few weeks before going to 
| Saratoga. How my little Eugenie flushed 
when I told her of it. Il wonder what made 
her. What a creature she is! all flaming soul 
with only a thin erust of body which is in con- 
stant danger of being consumed. Eyes, two 
voleanoes ever active; mouth tremulous with 
the inward throes; two cheeks just catching 
aflame. I don’t believe she has any young 
lady accomplishments, and she doesn’t need 


| them. I would like to put her on a pedestal, 
| only she wouldn’t stay there. If I could but 
| tame her! 


| 

| While he wrote this, Eugenie was coiled up 
| on her lounge in anything but a comfortable 
| frame of mind. The poor child was self-con- 
victed of vulgarity. She now felt the charm 
| of that ‘“‘repose of manner’’ which Mattie Lane 
| was always prating about, and which had al- 
ways thrown her through sheer disgust to the 
opposite extreme of ceaseless activity. She 
saw that it was but the outshining of a soul 
above all little fears and vexations, and, in 
contrast, her “‘ perpetual fidget,’’ as she called 
it, stared her in the face with appalling dis- 
tinctness. This young man, whose very gen- 
tleness of manner spoke of strength and pride, 
whose forehead resembled marble as well as 
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the lily, whose misty, violet eyes could flash 
into steel-blue, had looked her into the wor- 
ship of silence. 

Eugenie de Lisle’s forefathers were French, 
but the lively Gallic blood had dropped to her 
through the veins of a beautiful Indian maiden 
with its pulses intensified ; but still, capable of 
that delicious poise of speech and manner so 
observable in the true native American. All 
her life, thus far, had been passed in the coun- 
try, but her imagination panted city- ward. 
The end of her magical rainbow always dropped 
into a crowd. Proud to excess, she yet felt an 
unacknowledged awe of those who had re- 
ceived the polish of society. She knew that 
Mattie Lane was a common little thing, and 
yet the ease with which she could enter a room 
full of people, filled Eugenie with wondering 
admiration. She, poor thing! looked upon 
such an entrance as a terrible ordeal, accom- 
panied by burning cheeks, ringing ears, and 
trembling, uncertain steps. 

“*So the lady mother and that madame with 
a French name are coming to overwhelm me 
in an avalanche of cool conventionalisms,’’ she 
soliloquized. ‘‘He calls madame ‘a very ele- 
gant woman.’ I suppose I’m to play the part 
of rustic in the comedy. O father, father! 
why did you drop your orphan child into the 
wilderness to eat her own heart?” A burst of 
bitter weeping took the words from her lips. 

After this storm Eugenie cleared off cool. 
No need to put off any longer telling her de- 
cision to Mrs. Ray, she thought. The lady had 
just gone to her room, and she followed her. 

“I come to say I.shall be glad to go with 
you,” said Eugenie. 


She awoke the next morning smiling to her- 
self to think of the change that twenty-four 
hours had wrought in her life. No longer to 
be a fixture in that earthly purgatory—a coun- 
try village—a place which lacked alike the cul- 
tivation of town life, and the nature undefiled 
of pure country; no longer to find her sole 
companionship among those who laughed at 
her as romantic because she turned to look at 
a sunset, or gazed her thoughts away after the 
stars. She should go forth into the world and 
ripen in its magical sunshine ; visit cities em- 
baimed in history and gemmed with legends ; 
stand beside tombs over which a trail of light 
still lingered from the departed brightness ; 
and listen to cascades that had been sung to 
by poets till every drop of water fell in tune. 

Lapped in these rosy imaginings, through 
which, nevertheless, an unseen thorn some- 
times pricked, the sound of carriage-wheels 
attracted her attention ; soft, women’s voices 
sounded in the corridors, and grew fainter 
toward the parlor. The lady mother and that 
madame with a French name had come. 





In her long interview with Mrs. Ray on the 
night before, Eugenie had confessed all her | 


discontent and self-distrust, and, in addition to 
a kind and soothing sympathy, had received a 
wholesome rating. She was not to imagine 
that everybody knew more than herself, nor 
avoid company from the fear of being observed, 
which was precisely the way to attract obser- 
vation. If there were strangers in the parlor 
the next day she was to swallow her fears and 
goin just as though the room were hers, and 
if any one chanced to look at her she must take 
it for granted she was worth looking at. In 
pursuance of this advice, and remembering 
her promises, Eugenie, after taking a solitary 
breakfast, opened the parlor door with a firm 
hand but with her fears only half swallowed. 
Mrs. Ray sat there chatting with a delicate, 
faded woman ; just what one would expect the 
American mother of ten children to be. This 
was Mrs. Calhoun, to whom Mrs. Ray pre- 
sented her protegé. Eugenie was received gra- 
ciously enough, though a somewhat critical 
glance showed that her morning dress was not 
considered quite the thing. 

**A friend of yours?” inquired Mrs. Calhoun, 
hesitating to extend her hand till assured of 
that saving fact. 

“Oh, yes! She goes to Europe with me in 
place of Fannie ;’’ at which the lady touched 
Eugenie’s cold hand and drew up her silken 
skirts to make room for her on the sofa. But? 
the young lady preferred the arm-chair, thank 
you, and sank into its depths with superb non- 
chalance. Presently her eyes felt the mesmer- 
ism of some steadfast gaze. She would not 
look—no, here was an opportunity to exercise 
self-control. She would look at Mrs. Ray pil- 
ing up beautiful shaded wools for her embroid- 
ery; first a deep brown with a faint yellow glow, 
then a brighter shade, and another brighter 
still, till the rich, dusky gold crowned the 
whole. She would watch the small, patrician 
hands folded upon Mrs. Calhoun’s lap, and try 
to learn the secret of their cool pulses and 
steady nerves. As well might the needle re- 
solve to ignore the north star as this sensitive 
girl resist such magnetic influence. Every 
nerve in her frame became a constraining cord, 
and with a sudden turning of her head anda 
lifting of the level eyelids, she faced James 
Calhoun, who sat in a shaded window-seat 
across the room. His eyes had a somewhat 
steely glitter in them as their owner madea 
coldly-civil salutation. He thought the little 
lady’s reception of his mother’s politeness too 
haughty by half. But he was not the magnet; 
it was the woman beside him. The piercing 
diamond-rays from her black eyes made Eu- 
genie flush to the roots of her hair. : 

Madame Lambillot might have sat for a Cleo- 
patra. Her hair jet black, coarse, perhaps, but 
splendid in the mass; eyes large and full of 
power, and skin that, though dark and even 
swarthy, still showed the faintest rising blush. 
James Calhoun used to compare Madame’s 
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blushes to pink auroras on a starlit night. 
Just now she had been listening while he de- 
scribed the bousehold to her, and the hesitat- 
ing admiration with which he had spoken of 
this girl made the lady think it worth her while 
to criticise her, which she accordingly did. 

Fine inky brows drawn on a low, pale fore- 
head, chestnut hair, with a dash of gold when 
the light fell, two scarlet flames flickering in 
jthe somewhat thin cheeks, a full, tremulous 

‘mouth that looked as if just about to speak, 
dark eyes, not very bright the lady thought, 
but, looking more intently to see, they opened 
wider, and madame received a thrust from 
them which somewhat disconcerted her. 

“It’s a savage, Jamie,’’ she whispered, mak- 
ing a little, horrified gesture. 
kept in a cage. But come and introduce me, 
and mind you stay near for my protection.” 

A faint breath of some delicate perfume 
swept over Eugenie’s face, there was a soft 
rustle of silk beside her, and she turned to 
meet Madame Lambillot’s outstretched hand, 
and to be dazzled by her smiling eyes. 

“James has been telling me about you, and 
I want to become acquainted directly. 
you come and sit on the sofa with me?” 

What a voice she had—velvety, musical, dis- 
tinet! and what teeth between her lips! Eu- 
genie was ravished. Her coldness melted into 
her eyes, dimming them, and a beautiful smile 
came up from her heart to answer the beauti- 
ful one that came down from madame’s brain, 
and she clasped the soft hand with a fervor 
that almost made the lady smile again. James 
Calhoun glanced from one to the other, and, 
finally, his eyes rested on Madame Lambillot. 
The other was beautiful and interesting, cer- 
tainly, but madame had perfect breeding and 
an unexceptionable toilet, and the young man 
was fastidious in these matters. Eugenie read 
his choice at a glance, and it needed but a few 
minutes to convince her that madame was 
adroitly displaying her to the greatest disad- 
vantage. The girl was passionately fond of 
music, but entirely ignorant of the hedge of 
technicalities with which the lady surrounded 
it, and which certainly blossomed most beau- 
tifully on her pliant lips, though its thorns 
frightened back the eager words that sprang to 
her young companion’s tongue. Eugenie stam- 
mered and listened through all the great mas- 
ters of song and color and words, and at the 
first interval of talk, rose and, without scarcely 
an excuse, left the room. <A low-toned laugh, 
like a silvery ripple of water, floated to her ear 
as she closed the door. 

“What an air!’’ said madame, in a voice a 
little raised, perhaps. Did she mean Eugenie 
to hear? She did hear, and the practised wo- 
man of the world might have quailed before 
the wrath in the girl’s crimson face as she paced 
her room afterwards, choking for words. A 
tap at her door calmed her. 





“Tt should be | 


Will | 








It was Mrs. Ray. ! 


“IT have concluded to start for the city early 
to-morrow morning,” she said. ‘*‘Can you go 
so soon?” 


**Oh, yes!’’ cried Eugenie, eagerly. ‘‘I will 


| prepare right away. Please tell Jane to bring 


me some dinner. I shall be too busy to go 
down.” 

‘Yes, dear. But you must come down this 
evening. We’re all going out through Sweet- 
brier Lane for a moonlight view of the little 


cascade ; and you will want to say good-by to 


| the company.” ; 


It did not take long for Eugenie to pack her 


| trunks, and the remainder of the morning was 
| spent in taking leave of the few persons for 
' whom she cared. A nice, careful maiden lady 


was intrusted with the care of her furniture, 
pictures, and books, and would come the next 
day and take them away. 

“Don’t move anything,’ said her friend. 
*T’ll see to that better than youcan. Leave 
everything just as it is, and when you come 
back everything shall be arranged for you, so 
you ’ll never know it was changed. Perhaps 
you won’t find any place you’ll like better 
than your old home.” 

Eugenie, weeping, kissed and bade farewell 
to every separate article in her pretty room, 
lingering longest over the high-backed chair 
against which those curls of clouded gold had 
brushed one morning. By sunset her work 
was done, and her good-byes spoken to all but 
those in the house, and she sat alone in the 
twilight, leaning her excited face among the 
clustering flowers of her heliotrope. 

“Will you bloom as beautifully, sweet, when 
Iam away?” she murmured, caressing it with 
lips and cheek. 

“ Aren’t you going to walk with us?’’ asked 
Mattie Lane, putting her head in at the door, 
and then following with her whole person. 
She was moderately grieved at her friend’s de- 
parture. “They are just starting, and I can’t 
go unless you do,”’ with a small sniff. 

“Yes, I’ll go, Mattie,’ and Eugenie prepared 
herself hastily, while a cold weight settled 
slowly down upon her heart. 

The company were all in the yard when they 
came out, Mrs. Calhoun and Mrs. Ray waiting 
upon the steps, and James Calhoun walking 
slowly away with Madame Lambillot upon his 
arm. 

‘I’m quite surprised you ’re going so soon, 
dear,” Mrs. Calhoun said, taking her hand 
kindly, “and sorry not to see you longer.” 

‘‘Here’s the truant!” cried madame, turning 
at sound of their voices. 

The lady looked surpassingly beautiful, her 
black dress almost covered by a crimson shawl, 
and her proud head turbaned with a snow-white 
cloud. ‘We were afraid you were too much 
taken up with the glories of your coming visit 
to Europe to think of saying good-by to us.”’ 

Eungenie’s face rivalled madame’s cloud in 
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whiteness as she made some absent reply, scarce 
knowing what she did or said, till she found 
herself walking through Sweet-briar Lane, 
leaning upon James Calhoun’s arm, while the 
widow clung pertinaciously to the other side, 


notwithstanding Mrs. Ray’s attempts to draw | 


her off. 

**I almost envy you your prospects,’ said 
James, sighing faintly. ‘‘My own visit to 
Europe was so short and unsatisfactory. You 


will find there all you can wish for or dream | 


of.”’ 

‘“*Plegse arrange my cloud, Jamie,’’ inter- 
rupted madame, stopping suddenly and catch- 
ing at the loosened gossamer. 

Eugenie looked at his graceful form, and the 
hair dropping to his shoulders in soft waves 
that caught the light and held it. It was pleas- 
ant to know that she should find in Europe all 
that she could wish for or dream of, she thought, 
with a heart as heavy as stone. Other conver- 
sation broke in, and they walked on to the 
place where she had found the cardinal flowers, 
and stood there with the moon in their faces. 

“Pray, come here a moment!’’ cried Mrs. 
Ray, who was farther on, and with ill-sup- 
pressed annoyance the lady obeyed the sum- 
mons. 


“T shall get up in the morning to wish you | 


a pleasant journey and good-by,”’ said James 
Calhoun, looking in his companion’s face and 
wondering if moonlight always made people 
look so white. 

*‘Oh, no!’’ she said, hurriedly. 
good-byes said on mornings. Say it here and 
now. Good-by!’’ Her voice was faint in end- 
ing, and she held out her hand. 

He took her hand in his, but was too much 


“I dislike 





moved, as well as too much surprised at his | 


own emotion, to speak. 
‘Mrs. Ray has been showing me the most 


| racking discords, with now and then a sweet 
_ Strain blossoming out. Then the notes dropped 
_ to a sobbing minor, and a rich, soft voice sang 
the Scotch air, 
“Thou hast left me ever, Jamie.” 

Eugenie held in a ery while she listened; 
and when, at the end, madame’s silvery laugh 
mocked the pathos of her singing, the girl 
closed her door to shut out the profaning 
sound. Taken then by a sudden foolish faney, 
she broke the fragrant clusters from her helio 
trope, and, binding them together, stepped 
into the hali, and dropped them at the door of 
James Calhoun’s room. An hour later they 
came up stairs. 

*‘Now, Jamie, be sure you have me waked 
by sunrise,’”’ madame was saying, and we'll 
have a fine canter through the woods ;’’ then, 
with a low-voiced ‘‘ good-night,” she passed on, 

When all was still, Eugenie took her lamp 
and went softly out into the hallagain. There 
lay her flowers, faded and crushed under some 


| careless tread. She took them up and went 


back and locked herself into her chamber. 


When two or three soft bright days drop out 
of the skies into the midst of winter, and the 
crocuses put up their heads to meet them, and 
the peach trees bud out in a blind rapture— 
bud all the more quickly for being awakened 
from mid-sleep—does any one blame their head- 
long pulses? or, indeed, the sunshine that woke 
them? Perhaps the flowers are tardy when 
the orthodox $pring comes duly accredited by 
the almanacs ; or, it may be, we miss entirely 
our crocuses and peaches. Some springs de 
scend ina special Avatar, snatching their buds 
to a fairer summer than ours. So Eugenie had 
been surprised by a sudden brightness in the 


| midst of her wintry life, and before she was 


beautiful cascade!’ exclaimed Madame Lam- | 


billot, breaking in here. 
see it!’ 

One glance, and then the widow took pos- 
session of him. 
without seeing it, he turned to look for the 
girl, but she had gone. Out of sight among 
the trees, she listened to their conversation, 
hearing but one voice, and holding her breath 
to lose no word of that. She entered the house 
just after them, and went to her room, where 
she sat in the dark with her door open, listen- 
ing to the sounds that came through the hall. 
There were mingled merry voices and light 
laughter, and then the soft notes of a piano 
hushed all else. Mattie Lane never brought 
such a breathless flutter out of the instrument 
as that was, sounding as though the heart of 
the musical creature had been touched, and 
was quivering like a wild bird’s. Madame 
seemed bent on displaying her skill, indeed. 
There was a chaos of scales, and turns, and 
trills, and thunderous chords, and thrilling, 


“Do come up and 


After praising the cascade | 





aware the flowers were opening. Let us leave 
her to learn tlie value of almanacs. 

Seeing her the next morning as she took her 
place in the carriage beside Mrs. Ray, one 
might have thought the lesson was a hard one, 
James Calhoun had obeyed her, and no intru- 
sive farewells wronged the brightness of the 
opening day. But while she sat there waiting, 
a little wreath of green leaves dropped inte 
her lap, and, raising her face quickly, she saw 
two other faces looking down upon her from 
the balcony above. Madame Lambillot, dressed 
in a superb riding-habit, was bending over the 
rails in an attitude that showed who threw the 
wreath, and beside her James Calhoun leaned, 
speaking with earnest, regretful eyes, the 
good-by his lips were forbidden to utter. Had 
he been alone, or that pretty token came from 
him, he might have been better satisfied with 
the greeting he received ; but Eugenie bowed 
coldly to him, waved a smiling kiss to madame 
from the shining myrtle leaves, and in a mo- 
ment her pale face was out of sight, the face 
grown paler perhaps with the picture she 
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prought away in her heart of those two stand- 

ing side by side up there among the myrtles. 
After a week in the country with his mother 

and madame, James Calhoun became disgusted, 
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head and hair; and when she rose formally to 

receive him and waved him to a distant seat, 
| he thought of the time when his place had been 
| on the tabouret at her feet. 


and proclaimed his intention of returning tothe | 


city immediately. The next announcement was 
that the young man had engaged to joina hunt- 
ing party, who started ona long tramp the next 
morning. , 

“Let him go,’’ said madame, in answer to 


his mother’s privately expressed dissatisfac- | 


tion. ‘‘He’s got tired of civilization and well- 
bred people. Let him have a taste of savage 
life, and he’ll be all the better for it.” 


Three months after, he entered the lady’s | 


city parlor. His face was bronzed and bearded, 
and the hand she clasped rough and scarred 
with hard usage. He was glad to get back, he 
confessed, though the summer had been a glo- 
rious one. 

“ Are you ready for the opera?’’ asked mad- 
ame, smiling, but somewhat dismayed at his 
appearance, 


“Yes, if you will venture there with sucha | 


savage as I am.” 

The lady smiled again. The experiment had 
succeeded. He was better for his wild, active 
life; and, if a wider wakefuiness had developed 
itself in him, and a somewhat feverish restless- 
ness was observable in his manner, at least 
there was no appearance of regret. But, in 
spite of his outward cheerfulness, James Cal- 
houn was not contented. There was a vague 
want felt everywhere and at all times. He 
grew tired of staying at the same place and 
going through the same daily routine. A gal- 
lop with Brownie was worth all their operas, 
and parties, and lectures; and, like James’ 
horsemen, the young man “might have been 
seen’’ almost any day riding alone in the envi- 
rons of the city. 

Madame Lambillot seemed to get on uncom- 
monly well without him. A whiskered attaché 


with his fine span of horses was always at her | 


disposal, and she serupled not to use them. 
Her former friend felt himself quite an unne- 
cessary appendage, particularly as the lady 
treated him with almost insulting caprice. 
Sometimes cold and careless, and at others 
melting and fascinating him with gleams of 
the olden tenderness and confidence. For 
years madame had been his nearest friend, had 
treated him with distinguished consideration in 
public and petted him deliciously in private, 
and this partial estrangement left a painful 
Void in his life, at the same time that it increased 
her value in his eyes. When near he had not 
thought much about her; but at his present 
angle of vision he beheld a magnificent woman 
who contrived to drive everything and every- 
body else out of his mind. Seeing her beau- 
tiful hands folded upon her lap while they 
talked, he recollected how soft and light their 
caressing touch had once been upon his fore- 


| Mrs. Ray and her party were spending a few 
| weeks in Venice, and one brilliant night in 

June that lady sat in her chamber reading let- 
| ters from home, while Eugenie leaned over the 
| balcony outside looking into the canal. There 
was music and dancing across the water, and 
she listened to it dreamily, and watched the 
| gliding gondolas catch up the long, quivering 
lights from the water and drop them again. 
The city seemed to float in the moonlight like a 
| dream through sleep. Perbaps it was a dream. 
Perhaps. 

“Are you asleep, Eugenie? I’ve got letters 
from home, and the strangest news!’’ 

Eugenie flushed a little when Mrs. Ray 
comm. need the story, but smiled when it was 
ended. The “happy couple’? had been mar- 
ried early in the spring, and were now in Cuba. 
They would return and spend the summer in 
the country. James Calhoun and Madame 
Lambillot were married privately, no one sus- 
pecting their intentions till they were off, wrote 
Mrs. Ray’s correspondent. The elder Mrs. 
Calhoun was highly displeased at the unsuita- 
ble match her son had made, and said openly 
that it was the lady who made the advances. 
She had treated him so capriciously as to at- 
| tract his attention and hurt his feelings at first, 
and then let him see that she loved him. The 
poor, foolish boy, in the first ardor and excite- 
ment of the discovery, mistaking his own feel- 
ings, had offered himself, and the lady did not 
suffer him to wait too long. 

‘*Poor boy !”’ said Eugenie, softly. 
| made a mistake, surely.’’ 

“T’ve no patience with that woman!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ray. ‘I saw what she was up 
tolastsummer. It’saclear caseof abduction.’’ 

‘*But he had power to choose for himself,” 
said her companion, somewhat proudly. 

‘*Oh, nonsense, child! Don’t tell me! I’ve 
seen a good deal of life, Eugenie, and this is 
my experience: any woman possessed of the 
smallest attractions can captivate any man she 
pleases, provided she tries hard enough. Men 
think themselves very wise, dear, but they can’t 
understand an artful woman. Let two such 
| creatures set on one man and the more unscru- 
| pulous one gets him. Ninety-nine matches out 

of a hundred are made that way. They choose 
their wives, indeed! Pshaw! their wives choose 
them, and they can’t help themselves. Some 
women don’t know their advantage, or they 
| are too proud and too modest to use them, like 
you, you simpleton! but the greater part are 
like that swarthy widow. I am completely 
provoked!”’ and Mrs. Ray flounced into her 
| chamber in search of something to vent her 
| wrath upon. 


** He has 
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Being tired and somewhat chilly, Eugenie 
bade Mrs. Ray good-night, and went to bed. 

Mrs. Ray had been kind, she now became lov- 
ing. Remembering her own orphaned youth, 
she resolved that this lonely girl should never 
again be thrown upon the wide, cold world. 
Eugenie was at first surprised at her tender 
care and solicitude, then grateful, and, at last, 


happy in the assurance of a friend and, home | 


for life ; for when, after three years of absence, 
they prepared to return to their native coun- 
try, it was with the agreement that they should 
never separate. ‘‘ Unless some fine gentleman 
carries you away from me,” Mrs. Ray said. 
Other news greeted them on their arrival. 
James Calhoun was a widower with a year-old 


child whose birth had been its mother’s death. 


Mrs. Ray brightened. She cultivated Mrs. 


Calhoun, petted the little Jamie, was sorry his | 


father was absent, but left word for him to call 
on his return. Then she proposed they should 
all go down to Eugenie’s place in the country 
and spend a few weeks there. On the'r return 
to the city they found James Calhoun had got 
back from his western journey. 
susprised at the change in Eugenie, she was 
still less prepared to see him as he was. He 
only found her more beautiful, more elegant 


than he expected; she found him utterly dif- | 


ferent from the James Calhoun she had seen 
three years before in the country, who had 


helped her up from the steep bank when she | 
went for cardinal flowers, bending over her | 


with a beautiful, boyish face. This was a 


man, one who had put away boyish dreams | 


and girded on the armor of life, to whom the 
beautiful was but a garment, or, at most, an 
outline hinting at some inward and unseen ex- 
cellence. 

Of course he loved her. Seeing her daily 
and witnessing the truth and purity of her life, 
charmed by a beauty and grace which came 
from the soul as well as from the body, he 
could not choose but venture the sweetest, 
holiest hopes of his manhood upon her decis- 
ion. But Eugenie was shy and hard to win. 
No, she said, she could not enter a haunted 
house. He had memories and feelings in which 
she could not sympathize, and which would be 
antagonistic to her. A grave stood between 
them, and she always saw it when he spoke of 
love. And so she denied and put him back, 
but did not quite send him away. Then sum- 
mer came around again, and they all went into 
the country, where they had first met. On 
that visit James Calhoun staked all his hopes. 
If she refused him there then his suit was in- 
deed in vain. 

“It is four years since we all walked here 
last,’’ said Mrs. Ray, as they prepared to take 
a walk in Sweetbrier Lane. ‘Do you remem- 
ber, Mrs. Calhoun ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes! That was the night before you 
left us to go to Europe, was it not?” 


If he was | 


‘Do you remember ?”’ asked James Calhoun, 
softly, as they stood, he and Eugenie, upon the 
| bank where he had first seen her, 

Eugenie trembled. She felt that her hour 
had come. All the silent rush of feeling that 
had swept over her as she first looked into his 
| face bending above her, and that other time 
| when she had looked a farewell that almost 
rent her heart, came back again. 

“You grieved to part with me then, Eugenie, 
Would you grieve now?” he asked. 

“Oh, you won’t leave me!’’ she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands over his arm. 

““Not if you wish me to stay, dearest. 
if you really care for me.” 

“Ido, James. I know it now. I loved you 
then and have loved you ever since. I never 
| meant to trifle with you. If I had realized this 
I would have told you before.’’ 

‘God bless you, my darling !’’ he murmured 
in a low and fervent tone. Her truthfulness 
was as dear as her love. 

*“My dear young people,”’ said Mrs. Ray, 
coming up after having twice called them with- 
out receiving an answer, “‘do you intend to re. 
| main here all night?’’ . 

“?*Tis the most delightful place on earth,” 
said James Calhoun, without moving from the 
mossy rock where he and Eugenie sat. But 
she started up. 

‘*Did you call us, Mrs. Ray?” she stam- 
mered. 

‘* Yes, dear, several times. You must have 
been asleep. Come, we’ll leave this young 
man to dream on, since he likes it so well.” 

“T’ve given up dreams, Mrs. Ray,”’ he said, 
starting up. ‘Or, rather, I am realizing them. 
This girl belongs tome. You can’t have her, 
I’ll go in with you now, but she’s mine, re 
member.” 

“« My dear child!’’ cried Mrs. Ray, delighted. 

An arm was wound around Eugenie's waist, 
and James Calhoun’s mother kissed her softly. 

‘Ah, well!’ sighed Mrs. Ray, as they walked 
on. “Love ina life is a very good thing.” 

‘““But ours will be life in a love, will it not, 
dear?’ whispered James Calhoun, clasping 
closer the hand that rested upon his arm. 


Not 


So 


EN FIN. 


BY E. L. BENTON. 





THERE comes a time, a time 
When all our tears and toils shall cease ; 
The bitter tears, though ready, shall be stayed; 
The toil, though incompleted, never shall be done; 
When we shall close our aching eyes, and clasp 
Our hardened hands and be at peace— 
Thank God, thank God for that! 


“Seo —__—_——- 


CHEERFULNESS keeps up a kind of daylight 
in the mind, and fills it with a steady and per- 





petual serenity.— Addison. 


— 
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FANN Y—A SKETCH. 


BY AN OLD LADY. 








My life is a very quiet one. Iam spending 
the evening of my days where I first saw the 
sun rise. I went out into the world; met its 
griefs, enjoyed its happiness, made friends and 
connections, buried them all save one son, and 
came back here alone to review and muse over 
my joys and my sorrows. Of the joys the 
memory now is pleasant, and I delight to re- 
eallthem. For tie sorrows, my heart has re- 
ceived consolation in the mercy of Him, whom 
I had never forgotten in my prosperity, and 
who, in adversity, never forgot me. This may 
seem like boasting; but it is the simple and 
sincere approval of my conscience. It is not 
boasting. The boaster looks to the ear and to 
the praise of men. But nobody knows, or will 
know who makes this declaration. Personal 
vanity forms no part of my motive in writing 
the simple truth concerning myself. 

I can see from my window the willow tree 
which droops over the graves of my father and 
mother. And I recognize in every object near 
me some memorial of them. Here, in this old 
house they lived their peaceful lives; and here 
they calmly died. The very chair in which I sit 
was my mother’s favorite seat; and I have 
caused ny father’s chair to be brought back to 
its accustomed place. In the old church I sit 
inthe same pew in which as a child I used to 
wonder if He, in whose honor I was told we met, 
was as weary with the long sermon as poor little 
Iwas. It was a childish thought. But if some 
of the elders could entertain it, they might re- 
member also what the Good Book says about 
“much speaking.” 

But it is not entirely of myself that I sat 
down to write. Solitude makes us selfish ; and 
a lonely person, such as I have been, who takes 
pen in hand, is apt to be diffuse concerning 
herself. I have but one correspondent, and he 
my only surviving child, can only reach me, by 
letter, two or three times a year during his long 
absences. He isa surgeon in the navy. I post 
a letter for him regularly on the first Monday 
of every month; and it takes its chance to 
reach him or not. You will judge, from the 
day of writing, what special religious service 
leads my thoughts to the absent and to the 
dead. To meet the last, I wait in hope. To 
write to the living is my improvement of the 
train of sad yet pleasant reflections which are 
awakened by the solemn commemoration. 

Having but this one correspondent, my ab- 
sent son, you may conceive that 1 was quite 
surprised to receive a letter without the usual 
marks of transit over sea. It is now five years 
ago, and I remember the little incident as well 
as if it were yesterday. Well I may remem- 
ber; so many things have grown out of it, and 
the monotony of my life has been so much re- 


| know the name. 





lieved by them. When the letter came to my 
hands I indulged in the usual wonder, which 
people unused to letters prolong, instead of 
closing it by breaking the seal at once. I 
looked first to the signature, when the seal was 
broken, for my curiosity could not wait. And 
yet the signature did not satisfy me. I did not 
Why cannot ladies, when 
they are writing to strangers, put the prefix 
which indicates whether they are matrons or 
maidens ; or, if they do not like that, tell you 
whose married wives or whose unmarried 
daughters they are? Despairing of guessing 
who the writer could be from her signature, I 


| next read the letter diligently through to see if 
| that would reveal the mystery. 


The purport of the letter was to apprise Ine 
that a young lady and her invalid brother had 
been directed to our village for the double ad- 


| vantage of a healthy situation and a place 
| where a moderate income would support them. 
The writer said that she had been emboldened 


by “our old friendship’ (who could she be?) 
to give them an introduction to me. But there 


| were certain things she could not say in an open 


| note which she wished that I should know. 





She gave the strangers the very best character. 
Their family was highly respectable. Their 
culture was of the highest order ; but the death 
of their parents (too frequent a cause) had left 
them without the means to maintain the style 
of living to which they had been accustomed. 
Connections had tendered assistance; but it 


| was in such a way that their independent 
| spirit rejected what would have been an op- 


| spondent, ‘‘they are dreadfully poor. 





‘In fact,” said my corre- 
This 
makes no difference in my estimation of them, 
and I know you too well to suppose that it can 
in yours. But it is as well that you should 
know their antecedents.”’ 

Who could this be who knew me so well, 
while I had not the slightest knowledge of 
her? I thought when I should see her friends 
I would inquire. But I may as well say here, 
that at the first interviews I did not like to 
ask, since it would seem to be questioning their 
credentials. And afterward I cared less about 
the matter, and it slipped my mind altogether. 
I had not to wait long tosee the persons recom- 
mended tome. Ina day or two after I received 
an envelope inclosing the young lady’s card 
and the letter of introduction. 

It was an event for me to go into the street 
except on Sundays. I had usually taken exer- 
cise in the fields and woods where I had played 
asachild. My old playmates are dead or re- 
moved, and I did not wish to make new ac- 
quaintances. Had the strangers proved com- 
monplace, like nine in ten of the new people 
you meet, a call, and its return statedly per* 


pressive kindness. 


| formed at polite intervals, would have been the 


sole results of the letter of introduction. Ido 
not mean to say that nine in ten people are 
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commonplace to those who know them. But 
they fail to interest strangers. 

The house in which Miss Fanny (I suppress 
her name) had taken lodgings, plainly indi- 
cated that she consulted economy. It was of 
the most humble. But the good woman to 
whom it belonged was of the salt of the earth. 
The moderate price which she would receive 
from her boarders was to her a great matter ; 
and thus all parties were suited. For I was 
sure there was nothing that a kind heart could 
suggest which the hostess would leave undone. 

Il was very much pleased with Fanny. My 
heart always goes out to the refined and lady- 
like who are compelled by stern poverty to 
forego former privileges and comforts. And 
when, as in the case of my new friends, I find 
them striving to be content; without any affec- 
tation of martyrdom, and taking their lot as a 
dispensation to be cheerfully borne, but with- 
out the parade of pretentious resignation, my 
admiration for them is only exceeded by my 
friendship. 

I did not see the young man at my first call. 
I will state here in brief what I learned respect- 
ing these young people. I did not learn all at 
once. There was no set and formal narrative. 
Fanny did not lay siege to my sympathies by 
any pathetic relation. Indeed, she rather 
shrank from speaking of themselves. She 
made no allusion to the past before her broth- 
er, whose weak state forbade excitement. And 
he, content in his sister’s love and in the kind- 
ness of everybody he saw, never referred to 
the past at all. 

What, then, did we talk about? We had 
abundance of subjects; and thatis one thing 
in which they were not commonplace. Their 
story came to me, as knowledge of anybody 
might, by facts and circumstances naturally 
mentionedin conversation. Their hostess, who 
was not so delicate as I, and who saw no rea- 
son to suppress the appearance of a kind curi- 
osity, learned much more from Fanny direct 
than I did. And 1 had the benefit of all that 
she discovered. 

The father of these orphans was a physician 
in excellent practice. I have since ascertained 
more respecting him than I could ever have 
done from them, either directly or indirectly. 
For the memory of their parents was shrined 
in their hearts; and they never accounted for 
their poverty by the remotest reflection upon 
those who were really the cause of it; who had 
fitted them for luxury, by the culture of elegant 
tastes, and had deprived them of the means 
of procuring the gratifications which to such 
refined natures were necessities. 

A drawing in crayon by poor Frank, the 
brother, hangs before me as I write. It is a 
portrait of himseif which I begged him to 
make, and into which he introduced my own 
face, which was more than I asked for. From 
anybody else the expression which he has given 
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me would have seemed like gross flattery. Art- 
ists like to draw old subjects. The strong lines 
in their faces tell. A pretty young creature is 
apt to look insipid in a portrait, do the bes¢ 
you can with her. But the deep wrinkles, the 
seanty hair, the cap and the quaint ribbons, 
give a face like mine expression whether the 
artist understands it or not. The tendency is 
to caricature, undesigned, but still caricature, 
One-half the pictures of old faces that I have 
seen would have been burned had they been 
pretences at portraits of any kin of mine. But 
Frank made me an ideal of heaven-born charity, 
grown old in good deeds. I wonder if I was 
not very handsome when I was young? I was 
told so more than once, and by more than one 
person. But all my flatterers are dead long 
ago! 

Fanny can play exquisitely. I had my piane 
tuned for her. It{had not been touched for 
many a year before she came. I tried it after 
the man had done his best to restore it. Cer- 
tainly to me it seemed to jingle awfully, and 
its tone was thin and wiry. I half regretted 
the trouble I had taken with it. But I leftit 
open, and when Fanny came in she sat down 
to it in the twilight. Her performance made 
me perceive that the jingle was, in no small 
degree, in my old joints, and the wiryness and 
thinness in my stiff fingers. Is there anything 
in the world prettier than the toying of deli- 
cate fingers with the keys, the brooding of a 
fair hand over them? I don’t care about dash 
and rapid execution and all that. But it always 
seemed as if Fanny’s hand rested on the key- 
board like a cloud, or floated over it, and that 
the notescame forth atahint. I said, “Fanny, 
why don’t you teach music ?’’ 

‘“My poor brother,” she answered, “could 
not be left alone. I did think of it, but found 
it would not do. I hired a piano to give les 
sons at my lodgings, and it crazed him so.” 

And thus, poor child, she was not only obliged 
to take charge of herinvalid brother, but forced 
to forego the only means that would enable het 
to do it with any degree of comfort. On every 
hand she met the unmitigated hardships of her 
condition. She could not complain; she dare 
not even look sad. For the terrible disappoint 
ment of his life crushed poor Frank, and added 
to the grief of his disease. He had taken high 
rank in college, had selected his profession, 
and made no small advance in the preparation 
for it. For he.was a most diligent and ambi 
tious student. He rebelled, almost insanely, 
against the conviction that his feebleness of 
body would prevent his success, even if it did 
not abridge his life. His father exhausted all 
a physician’s skill in the effort to arrest his 
malady. And while he lived he never inter- 
mitted, that better than any leech’s science, the 
tender love of a father. His mother seemed 
to live only for him; and his sister was devoted 
to Frank, bright, intelligent Frank, even from 
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his cradle. Anxiety for him and thought for | 
him, and hope against hope for him was the 
one domestic care which hid the greater danger | 
which everybody else could see was impending | 
over the household. 

It was a terrible shock when the father sud- | 
denly died. And it was a greater when the 
unfeeling processes of law laid bare to all their 
little world the fact that they were beggars. 
It was not the mere burden of poverty which 
was intolerable, but the cause of the insolvency 
of the estate was freely canvassed, and the 
fault of the father, to which the household 
were so accustomed that they apologized for 
and scarcely heeded it, beeame patent to every- 
pody. The wretched indulgence which ruins 
somany men, had not only defrauded the doc- 
tor of his own earnings, but had wasted a com- 
petence which his wife brought him. She soon 
followed her husband to the grave, dying of 
disappointment, mortification, and a broken 
heart. AJl this weighed heavily upon the sick 
boy, and his sister had to bear his burthen and 
her own beside. Not till a kind Providence di- 
rected her to our village did she find the com- 
fort of a really hearty and bracing sympathy 
in her sorrows. The good creature with whom 
she lodged did everything that she could, in 
her homely way. And, as for myself, I am 
sure that the gratitude which the two orphans 
felt for me was not undeserved. 

Still another trial awaited Fanny. The 
young man who had many a time protested 
his willingness to share a cottage with her 
while such talk was mere poetry, cooled sensi- 
bly when the reality of a penniless bride and a 
dependent brother was presented to him. His 
friends said that such a thing as marriage un- 
der such circumstances was out of the question. 
His love was not of that enduring kind which 
clings the closer to the loved object in affliction ; 
and it was not difficult for him to release him- 
self from a high-spirited and noble creature like 
Fanny, who saw her work and duty before her, 
and would perform it at whatever cost to her- 
self. It was a happy escape for her; but what 
young woman ever found comfort in such a 
thought as that? I might never have known 
this episode in her life but for an accident. 

I am about the only person in our hamlet 
who reads a daily paper, and it is the pride of 
my only man-servant, a boy of twelve, to watch 
the coming in of the mail, and demand my pa- 
per before the postmaster has taken it out of 
the wrapper, read the telegrams aloud, and 
pushed it back, all creased and tumbled, into 
the cover again. J don’t care anything about 
it, but my littie man Friday stands stiffly upon 
my dignity in this and many other particulars. 

Fanny was sitting with me one morning. 
It was rarely that she could permit herself 
that recreation ; but Frank felt so well that he 
had insisted upon her giving herself an hour’s 
Telease from the tiresomeness of the sick cham- 


| tunity to rifle it of its fresh news. 
| the paper to my visitor, and requested her to 





ber. She was in unwonted spirits, for both he 
and she dared to hope that the coming spring 
would give him a new lease of life. It isa 
blessing that hope can thus comfort those who 
are most nearly concerned, while others whose 
affection or whose love of life does not impair 
their judgment can see the truth in its naked 
certainty. 

The daily paper, untouched and sound, was 


| that morning brought to us by my little Mer- 


cury. Fanny was vastly amused at the air of 
triumph with which he announced that he had 
secured it before any one else had the oppor- 
I passed 


read aloud anything which she might think 
important, while I finished my seam. 

Surprised at her silence, I looked up from 
my work, and saw her sitting the picture of 
shocked surprise and grief. The paper had 
fallen to the floor, and, but for timely assist- 
ance, Fanny would have fallen, too. Air was 
admitted to the apartment, and restoratives 
were promptly administered. We placed her 
on the sofa, and she lay shivering in silence 
till tears came to her relief. 

LI asked no questions, but took up the paper 
and looked in vain for the cause of her distress. 
I could see nothing which could so move her. 
She perceived my perplexity, and, beckoning 
me to her side, pointed out a brief telegram, 
which stated that ‘ , a notorious 
gambler and desperado, was yesterday killed 
in a street fray’’ in one of the Southern cities. 
I could have guessed the rest, but Fanny sim- 
ply said, ‘‘That man was once everything in 
the world to me.’”’ He had discarded her, to 
become a vagabond upon the earth, and had 
found his recompense even in this world. 

**You will not tell Frank of this ?’’ I said. 

“Certainly not,’”’ she answered ; and we said 
little more of the outcast, nor has his name 
ever been mentioned since between us. 

Fanny rose to go. She had forced herself 
into composure, and would dismiss, so far as 
she could, the memory of the dead, in her 
thoughtful, affectionate care of the living. 

Wait,’ I said, ‘‘and rest, after your excite- 
ment. Your brother can spare you yet a little 
longer, and you must not go back to him with 
that grieved look.” 

“*T will try to look cheerful,’’ she said ; “but, 
oh, itisan awful trial! Ithought I had ceased 
to care for him forever. But I should grieve 
at such a death even of my enemy.” 

He was little else, I thought. I said: “I 
am grieved for you, Fanny ; but now you must 
try and sympathize with me;” and I read to 
her another item of intelligence, to thousands 
indifferent, but to many hearts like mine as 
full of pleasure as Fanny’s telegram was of 
grief. My son’s vessel was ordered home. 
The list of officers was published, and his dear 
name was among them. God willing, in a few 
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months I should see him once more. I told 
her how dear a son he was; and, theugh she 
forced herself to listen, yet 1 do believe that 
all I said in his praise made her grief the deeper, 
for her mind, while I spoke, ran a contrast be- 
tween his excellence and the worthlessness of 
the man for whose death she grieved ; between 
his manly health and high hopes, and the 
crushed life and disappointment of ber only 
brother. 

It was an eventful day. While we were 
talking, there came a hurried messenger for 
Fanny. I caught up my shawl and hood, and 
went with her. The village street struck me 
strangely as we entered it. In great cities 
children are born and men die, and nobody 
heeds either event, except those who are imme- 
diately concerned. But our little town was all 
alive with sympathy. Everybody seemed to 
understand that the even current of events 
was disturbed, and that the grim messenger 
who spares neither palace nor cottage had in- 
truded into our secluded hamlet. Frank had 
barely life left to bless his devoted sister and 
to look his thanks to me, and his eyes peace- 
fully closed on earth forever. 

I took her away from that house, and brought 
her home at once with me. I told her I must 
insist now on taking charge of whatever duties 
remained. She yielded without a word, for 
she felt now that her work of direction and 
assistance was over. She was alone/ It was 
a desolate thought that, but not without its 
compensations. Fanny could rest now on what- 
ever charitable bosom was ready to receive her, 
for she felt that her brother was in that blessed 
repose which belong to those who fall on sleep 
in the comfort of a reasonable, religious, and 
holy hope. 

We laid Frank’s body down among our other 
treasures. No, our treasures are in heaven ; 
it is only the seed for the resurrection which 
we place in the earth. He had often admired 
the holy stillness of the place where his remains 
now lie, and had said more than once that he 
came here to find his last resting place. 

Fanny began at once to think of new walks 
of usefulness; but I told her she owed it to 
herself to wait until she had recovered from 
the long and terrible strain upon her mind and 
body. That argument might not have pre- 
vailed with her, so sturdy can a tender woman 
be in her purposes; but I convinced her that 
she was necessary to me, and made the com- 
promise with her that she should spend the 
summer at least with us. Her time was di- 
vided between my house and the cottage where 
her brother died. She said she owed so much 
to the kind old woman there that she must re- 
main at least her nominal lodger, but I had 
far the greater share of her company. 

One day in June, now three years ago, Fanny 
was sitting with me as usual. In rushed my 





little man, in dreadful dudgeon, the newspaper 
open in his hand like a banner. 

“Doctor Harry’s ship has got in!’’ he said, 
almost in a fury, ‘‘and all the town knew it 
before his mother and me. I would not stop 
to let old Paper & Twine cram the paper back 
into the cover !”’ 

‘“‘Never mind, my boy,’’ I answered. “Be 
lively, slaughter a pair of chickens and a duck, 
for he will be sure to be here in the next 
train.” 

So he was. Fanny had withdrawn, though 
I tried to persuade her she could be of great 
assistance. She knew that a mother needed 
no help in welcoming a long absent son. Af 
ter dinner I brought out his letters, that he 
might see whether all that he had written had 
reached me. The letter announcing Fanny's 
coming happened to be among them. It was 
the only letter I had received during his ab 
sence, except those from him. 

**Sail ho!’’ he shouted, as he opened and 
glanced at the signature. ‘‘ What in the world 
is she writing to you about ?”’ 

“Shel” said I. ‘ Who?” 

“Why, that boy-love of mine, or girl-love, 
when lwasaboy. She jilted me long agoand 
married somebody older. Don’t you remen- 
ber ?”’ 

“Yes, now; but I did not keep the name of 
her husband.” 

“Of course not. You were rather pleased 
than otherwise at the turn the thing took 
You were not heart-wounded, and desperate, 
and all the rest of it, as I was,’’ said my dear 
scapegrace, pretending to tear his hair and to 
beat his breast. ‘‘‘Oh, no, we never mention 
her,’ but you needn’t think that J forget. I 
don’t know that those are the exact words of 
the song, but they will do for a sailor.”’ 

**Stop, you rattle-brain!’’ said I, laughing. 
*“T ought not to laugh either, for that letter 
was the prelude toa very sad story ;’’ andl 
told him all about Fanny and her brother, and 
showed him the crayons of Frank, of myself, 
and of Fanny. 

“Where is she now?” he asked. 

“She was here to-day, and will be again to 
morrow, for she comes every day.”’ 


“My! But she is pretty, mother. Who 


knows now but my old love has sent measub — 


stitute better than herself, if that can be? Oh, 
my heart, my heart is breaking!” 

*‘Nonsense, Harry! Will you ever come to 
years of discretion? Seriously, yeu must not 
think to trifle with Fanny, for she is one of the 
best and dearest girls that ever lived.” 

The morrow came, but Fanny did not. The 
house did not seem like itself without her, 
though my dear son was at home. ‘Foolish 
child !’’ 1 said to myself, and despatched to her 
a formal invitation to dinner. 

Weeks passed, and Harry’s furlough was 
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nearly over. I missed him one afternoon, and 
bethought myself that I had missed him a great 
deal lately. 

““Where is the doctor?’’ I asked of the boy, 
who was passing the window. 

“Down to Ma’am Bruce’s, after—strawber- 
ries, I guess. She has fine ones, and he goes 
there almost every day.”’ 

There is no mother who is not a little jealous 
when she discovers that her only son has found 
out that there is another woman in the world 
besides herself, no matter how well she herself 
may like that other woman. But I have got 
over all that now. And Fanny made the doc- 
tor promise before he sailed that he will re- 
sign his commission on his return and practice 
at home. It is time he was here. I knowa 
child whose gums need lancing now. He is 
trying, with indifferent success, to make an 
impression on an ivory ring which defied his 
grandmother’s teeth ever so many years. 
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— 
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A TIRED CHILD. 


BY MARY W. M’VICAR. 








TIRED, my child? what have you done 
This summer day, 

But dance down fragrant garden paths 
In happy play? 

And now into your mother’s arms 
You come for rest, 

Secure of tender shelter there 
Upon her breast. 


If down the lengthening slope of years 
Your feet must go, 

Shelter and rest so safe and sweet 
You scarce can know. 


Instead of sunny garden paths 
Life’s rugged way, 

When you will have grown tired, but not 
As now of play. 


So tired, waiting for buds of hope 
To open out, 

So tired of disappointments blight, 
Distrust and doubt. 


When you will long to put your woman’s lot 
Away from you, 

And lie within your mother’s arms 
As now you do, 


To watch the solemn twilight shades 
So slowly creep, 

Near and more near, with drowsy eyes 
Half closed in sleep, 


And almost wish, as your head is laid 
On her gentle breast, 

To pass from those arms to the last long sleep, 
The last long rest. 


a 





THE man who will stab at another’s reputa- 
tion by insinuation and innuendo is far worse 
than a thief. Property may be replaced, but 
character, once lost, is all but irredeemable, 
and, as a great writer has said, a word is 
enough to ruin a than. 

VOL. XCIII.—18 








GOOD MANNERS. 


Ir is arule of good manners to avoid exag- 
geration. A lady loses as soon as she admires 
too easily and too much. In man or woman, 
the face and person lose power when they are 
on the strain to express admiration. A man 
makes his superiors his inferiors by heat. 
Why need you, who are not a gossip, talk as a’ 
gossip, and tell eagerly what the neighbors or 
the journals say? State your opinion without 
apology. The attitude is the main point, as- 
suring your companion that, come good news 
or come bad, you remain in good heart and 
good mind, which is the best news you can 
possibly communicate. Self-controlis the rule. 
You have in you there a noisy, sensual savage, 
which you are to keep down, and turn all his 
strength to beauty. For example, what a 
seneschal and detective is laughter! It seems 
to require several generations of education to 
train a squeaking or a shouting habit out of 
man. Sometimes, when in almost all expres- 
sions the Choctaw and the slave have been 
worked out of him, a coarse nature still be- 
trays itself in his contemptible squeals of joy. 
The great gain is not to shine, not to conquer 
your companion—then you learn nothing but 
deceit; but to find a companion who knows 
what you do not ; to tilt with him and be over- 
thrown, horse and foot, with utter destruction 
of all your logic and learning. There is a de- 
feat that is useful. Then you can see the real 
and the counterfeit, and you will never accept 
the counterfeit again. You will adopt the art 
of war that defeated you. You will ride to 
battle horsed on the very logic that you found 
irresistible. You will accept the fertile truth 
instead of the solemn customary lie. 

When people come to see us, we foolishly 
prattle, lest we be inhospitable. But things 
said for conversation are chalk eggs. Don’t 
say things. What youare stands over you the 
while, and thunders so that I cannot hear what 
you say to the contrary. A lady of my ac- 
quaintance said, ‘‘I don’t care so much for 
what they say as I do for what makes them 
say it.’”’ The law of the table is beauty—a re- 
spect to the common soul of al} the guests. 
Everything is unseasonable which is private to 
two or three, or to any portion of the company. 
Tact never violates for a moment this law; 
never intrudes the orders of the house, the 
vices of the absent, or a tariff of expenses, or 
professional privacies. As we say, we never 
‘talk shop” before company. Lovers abstain| 
from caresses, and haters from insults, while 
they sit in one parlor with common friends. 
Would we codify the laws that should reign in 
households, and whose daily transgression an- 
noys and mortifies us, and degrades our house- 
hold life, we must learn to adorn every day 
with sacrifices. Good manners are made up of 
petty sacrifices.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CUSHION (CRETONNE WORK.) 
Tuis work, which is called indifferently 
‘“‘broderie Perse” and “‘cretonne embroidery,” 
has frequently been described. From these 
instructions it will be seen that there are vari- 














ous modes of producing this now fashionable 
work. Some use a black satin ground, others 
a dark cloth ground; some use a solution of 
India-rubber for making the flowers adhere to 
the ground, others line them with muslin and 
tack them down. In some cretonne work the 
flowers are covered with silk embroidery, while 





in many specimens only long stitches of une- 
qual legnth are put in around the edge of the 
design. Cretonne embroidery is now quite a 
popular fancy work in Paris, and, as this pat 
tern is a French one, we give the French mode 








of proceeding. Designs of cretonne work cal 
never be servilely copied, they serve rather as 
types of the work, for it would be difficult te 
find in promiscuous pieces of chintz the exact 
flowers and animals, etc., found in an engrav- 
ing. The best plan is to purchase a goodly 
stock of small remnants, and’to cut out sharply 
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the flowers, leaves, birds, and other subjects. 
When you have a quantity cut out begin to 
compose the motif, whether it be a garland or 
a bouquet. When the groups, etc., harmonize 
well, the branches and tendrils and small de- 
tails are painted in. The composition once 
made satisfactory, the leaves and flowers are 
pasted down in place, and then the edges of 





TABLECLOTH (CLOTH APPLIQUE.) 


THE tablecloth is red cloth, ornamented with 
palms in Indian Cashmere. A specimen is 
given, full working size, in Fig. 2, and these 
palms are surrounded with brown and blue 
silks in fancy stitches; the moti7s which sepa- 
rate the palms are also Indian Cashmere. The 
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the eretonne are worked with pote and ahi. 
stitches. The shades of silk should match each 
flower and leaf. When the flowers, etc., are 
worked around, embroidery stitches are put in 
to mark the veinings of the leaves, or the fea- 
tures of the animals, the wings of the birds, 
the hearts of the flowers, but should be lightly 
introduced as mere indications, otherwise the 
character of the embroidery becomes satin stitch 
instead of appliqué, and the brilliant coloring 
of the cretonne is lost. 
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contre only is cohositened with small palms in 
color to match the Cashmere. 
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THREE-CORNERED SHAWL. 

For a shawl in Berlin fingering, needles No. 
10 should be used, unless you wish it very open ; 
and if you wish the whole im alternate ribs of 
plain and purl, you will find the following very 
simple: Cast on about 350 stitches for a large 
shawl, knit a plain row, mark the centre stitch 
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with a piece of white cotton. 2d row. For bor- | 


der, woul forward, knit 12, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit to the middle and knit the 3 cen- 
tre stitches together, then knit plain to the last 
14 stitches, take 2 together, make 1, knit 11, 
make 1, knit 1. 3d. Purl 1, make 1, purl 12, 
make 1, knit 2 together, purl to the last 15 
sitches, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, purl 
t the last one, make 1, purl the last. 4th. Slip 





‘ ‘a 
Fig. 2.—Detail of Tablecloth. 





the first, make 1, knit 13, make 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit to the middle, knit 3 together, then 
knit to the next edge (16 stitches), knit 1, make 
1, knit 2 together, knit 13, make 1, knit. 5th. 
Change the rib, knit 1, make 1, knit 14, make 
1, knit 2 together, knit to the last edge, then 
knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit to the last 
but one, make 1, knit 1; work in this manner, 
repeating from the 3d row, and gradually in- 
creasing the border until the border has 26 
knitted stitches in it; then, in the next row, 
begin to decrease one in the border at the outer 
edge; always knit 2 together after making a 
stitch in beginning a row, and just before mak- 
ing a stitch in finishing the row. It is a much 
easier plan to knit the border separately, and 
knit the shawl in ribs of purl and plain, de- 
creasing every alternate row, until you have 
only the one stitch on the needle; then sew 
he border on and finish it. 
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FLOWERS IN CLOTH. 
(See Engraving, Opposite Page.) 
THESE flowers are made of cloth of the va- 








rious colors required, and shaded with water | 
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colors. The different leaves and petals should 
be cut according to nature. To do this, takea 
leaf or petal of flower, and lay on a piece of 
paper, and sketch around in pencil, then cut 
out; the veinings of the leaves are worked in 
long stitches with silk. This work is very 
beautiful when arranged well and worked 
with artistic taste, and the smallest scraps of 
cloth, silk, or even satin, may be brought into 





; use. 
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BASKET JARDINIERE. 
THE basket is made of gilt ruches, and is 


| trimmed with a vallance of pale blue satin, 
| ornamented with cretonne work or brederie 





The vallance is cut out in Vandykes, 
and edged with a double row of chain stitch 
worked in shaded scarlet silk, and from this 


Perse. 


the silk tassels depend. These tassels are 
made with every color found in the embroidery. 
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Fig. 2—Valance for a Basket Jardiniere. 
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HERBS, THEIR DOMESTIC USES, PROPERTIES, 
CULTURE. 


THE term “herbs,” though formerly applied to all 
the “ green herbs” provided “ for the service of man,” 
is now commonly restricted to those plants of home 
growth which are used to give flavor to culinary pre- 
parations, or in domestic medicine. ‘ Potherbs,”’ 
and “sweet herbs,” are phrases of loose application, 
and it would be difficult to class the several kinds 
under them. The first is generally given to those 
used in cookery only, and many of those known as 
sweet herbs are employed as potherbs. Apart from 
their value in improving flavor, aromatic herbs in 
cookery have a stimulating action on the system, 
and, in the quantities in which they are used, are 
beneficial; although many of them would be abso- 
lutely poisonous, if taken in large quantities. Of the 
medicinal properties of the various plants, which are 
at the present day too much in danger of being lost 
sight of, we shall touch while treating of them in 
detail. 

The cultivation of all the more valuable and better 
known herbs is extremely simple, and they may be 
grown by those who have gardens too small for the 
cultivation of vegetables. They are much better 
gathered fresh for use when required, than when 
partially faded, as will commonly be the case when 
pufchased. 

For winter use, whether home grown or otherwise, 
they must be dried, and the proper time for gather- 
ing them for this purpose is when they are most in 
veason, which is, as a rule, when the color of the 
blessom first begins toappear. They should be gath- 
ered after sunshine, when they are perfectly free 
from moisture. Most people hang them in bunches, 
in a shady place, under cover, to be dried by the cir- 
culation of air alone; but a quicker method pre- 
serves the flavor and aroma more fully. They are 
vetter divided into small bunches, and cured in an 
oven before an ordinary fire; care must, of course, 
be taken not to burn them—this will not happen so 
long as thay do not change color. When dried, they 
should not, as is the general practice, be hung up in 
the bunches, or inclosed in paper bags, since either 
of these methods involves some loss of their proper- 
ties; but the leaves should be picked off, reduced to 
powder, and passed through a hair-sieve. They 
should then be put in glass-stoppered bottles, and la- 
belled; when stored in this manner, they are ready 
for immediate use, and will keep uninjured for a 
great length of time. 

To save trouble when required, an excellent herb 
powder may be prepared by mixing the following— 
the leaves being dried and powdered, as directed 
above: parsley, winter savory, sweet marjoram, and 
lemon thyme, of each two ounces; lemon-peel, cut 
very thinly and dried, and sweet basil, one ounce 
each. Dryin a warm, but not hot oven, till they can 
be finely pounded in a mortar, and rub the powder 
through a hair-sieve. This, when put in a glass 
pottle as above, will retain its fragrance for many 
months, and form a delicious and cheap flavoring. 

Thyme.—Of this, two species, common or garden 
thyme, is a shrubby evergreen of about a foot high; 
the leaves and young shoots are much used for stuff- 
ings, and also for soups and sauces, Lemon thyme 
hasa strong perfume, like the rind of lemon. Thyme 
grows best on a dry and rather poor soil: it may be 
propagated from seed sown in early spring, but off- 
sets or layers are the more usual methods. As bor- 








ders, it may be grown to advantage—the variegated 
kind is exceedingly pretty. 

—Its use in cookery is chiefly iu stuffings, for 
correcting the too great lusciousness of certain kinds 
of meat, such as goose and duck; for this, the com. 
mon red sage, and the green variety, are most em. 
ployed. The other kinds—the small-leaved, and the 
broad-leaved balsamic sage—are more esteemed for 
medicinal purposes. As a medicinal herb, sage has 
lost much of its reputation in our own time, and that 
unjustly, for it possesses considerable aromatic and 
astringent properties; and sage tea is undoubtedly 
useful for debility of the stomach, and in nervous 
eases. Forsore throats it makesa grateful and cool 
ing gargle. The Chinese are said to prefer tea madé 
from sage to that of their own country. This plant 
requires little or no care; it thrives best in a shady 
border, and may be propagated by slips merely dib- 
bled into the ground in spring and autumn. 

Marjoram is of several kinds. Marjoram is used 
for soups, stuffings, etc., the sweet and winter mar- 
jorams, being preferred. These plants grow readily 
on a tight, dry soil, but require frequent change of 
situation. Winter marjoram is propagated by layers, 
but sweet marjoram must be sown in April. Fer 
seasonings, the leaves are best whan dried. Marjo. 
ram is heating in its nature. 

Savory, being highly acrid, is not much used in 
cookery, and is preferable when dried. There are 
two sorts, summer and winter savory. Winter sa 
vory is used as a vermifuge. 

Mint.—Spearmint, or garden-mint, is the kind 
most cultivated for ccokery. Its use for boiling (to 
be afterwards withdrawn), with peas and some other 
dishes, is well known. Pea soup should never be 
made without it, not only on account of the improved 
flavor given, bit also because it corrects the flatu- 
lency to which that dish is apt to give rise; it is also 
used in spring salads. Few plants bear drying better 
without loss of properties. Medicinally it is ste 
machic and antispasmodic. The peculiar flavor and 
properties of peppermint are chiefly owing to the 
camphor which it contains, and of which one-fourth 
of its essential oil is composed. It is not used in 
cookery ; we have tasted it, substituted it for spear- 
mint, with lamb, in mint sauce, by an ignorant cook, 
and can by no means advise our readers to repeat 
the experiment. Pennyroyal is still used to flavor 
certain dishes, as hogs’ puddings, but not so much as 
formerly. All plants of this family delight in low, 
moist situations. When the leaves become pale or 
yellow, it indicates that a change of soil is required. 
They are propagated by dividing the roots in spring. 

Parsley has been so long cultivated, that the time 
of its introduction is unknown. The common, plaia- 
leaved variety is now almost superseded by the curly, 
which equals it in flavor, and is far superior in beauty 
for garnishing purposes ; and is, moreover, less liable 
to be confounded with fool’s parsley, a kind of hem- 
lock and a poison; from this plant being used in 
mistake, some accidents have arisen. Parsley is @ 
diuretic, and is useful to cleanse and purity the teeth 
and breath from strong smells. It should be remem- 
bered that to parrots it is poison. Celery parsley is 
a variety between parsley and celery, and is used as 
the latter. Parsley should be sown in drills on any 
spare border in March. A good supply of parsley: 
may be insured through the winter by sheltering the 
rows with some light eovering, as brushwood ; or it 
may be dried. It may be remarked, that of celery 
(a member of this family), the outer stalks, which 
are usually thrown away, because acrid when green, 
lose that taste when dried, and become, for soups, 
equal in flavor with the centre. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Boiled Bacon.—As bacon is frequently excessively 
salt, let it be soaked in warm water for an hour or 
two previous to dressing it; then pare off the rusty 
parts, and scrape the under-side and rind as clean 
as possible. Put it into a saucepan of cold water; 
let it come gradually to a boil, and as fast as the 
scum rises to the surface of the water, remove it. 
Let it simmer very gently until it is thoroughly 
done ; then take it up, strip off the skin, and sprinkle 
over the bacon a few bread raspings, and garnish 
with tufts of cauliflower or sprouts. When served 
alone, young and tender broad beans or green peas 
are the usual accompaniments. 

Ala Mode Beef.—Six or seven pounds of the thick 
flank of beef, a few slices of fat bacon, one teacup- 
ful of vinegar, black pepper, allspice, two cloves 
well mixed and finely pounded, making altogether 
one heaped teaspoonful; salt to taste, one bunch of 
savory herbs, including parsley, all finely minced 
and well mixed ; three onions, two large carrots, one 
turnip, one head of celery, a pint and a half of 
water, one glass of port wine. Slice and fry the 
onions of a pale brown, and eut up the other vegeta- 
bles in small pieces, and prepare the beef for stew- 
ing in the following manner: Choose a fine piece of 


beef, cut the bacon into long slices about an inch in | 
thickness, dip them into vinegar, and then into a | 


littie of the above seasoning of spice, etc., mixed 
with the same quantity of minced hervs. With a 
sharp knife make holes deep enough to let in the 
bacon; then rub the beef over with the remainder 
of the seasoning and herbs, and bind it up in a nice 
shape with tape. Have ready a well-tinned stew- 
pan (it should not be much larger than the piece of 
meat you are cooking), into which put the beef with 
the vegetabies, vinegar, and water. Let it simmer 
very gently for five hours, or rather longer, should 
the meat not be extremely tender, and turn it once 
or twice. When ready to serve, take out the beef, 
remove the tape, and put it on a hot dish. Skim off 
every particle of fat from the gravy, add the port 
wine, just let it boil, pour it over the beef, and it is 
ready to serve. Great care must be taken that this 
does not boil fast, or the meat will be tough and 
tasteless; it should only just bubble. When conve- 
nient, all kinds of stews, etc., should be cooked on a 
hot plate, as the process is so much more gradual 
than on an open fire. 

Beef Fritters.—The remains of cold roast beef, 
pepper and salt to taste, three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, half a pint of water, two ounces of butter, 
the whites of two eggs. Mix very smoothly, and, by 
degrees, the flour with the above proportion of 
water; stir in two ounces of butter, which must be 
melted but not oiled, and just before it is to be used, 
add the whites of two well-whisked eggs. Should 
the batter be too thick, more water must be added. 
Pare down the cold beef into thin shreds, season 
with pepper and salt, and mix it with the batter. 
Drop a small quantity at a time into a pan of boiling 
lard, and fry from seven to ten minutes, according 
to the size. When done on one side, turn and brown 
them on the other. 
two before the fire, and serve on a folded napkin. 
A small quantity of finely-minced onions, mixed 
with the batter, is an improvement. 

Melted Butter.—A quarter of a pound of butter, a 
dessertspoonful of flour, one wineglassful of water, 
salt to taste. Cut the butter up into small pieces, 
put it into a saucepan, dredge over the flour, and 


add the water and a seasoning of salt; stir it one | 


way constantly till the whole of the ingredients are 
melted and thoroughly biended. Let it just boil, 


Let them dry for a minute or | 


| when it is ready to serve. If the butter is to be 
melted with cream, use the same quantity as of 
water, but omit the flour; keep stirring it, but do 
| not allow it to boil. 


Stewed Red Cabbage.—One red cabbage, a small 
slice of ham, half an ounce of fresh butter, one pint 
of weak stock or broth, one gill of vinegar, salt and 
pepper to taste, one tablespoonful of pounded sugar. 

| Cut the cabbage into very thin slices, put it into a 
stewpan, with the ham cut in dice, the butter, half a 
pint of stock, and the vinegar ; cover the pan closely, 
and let it stew for one hour. When itis very tender, 

| add the remainder of the stock, a seasoning of salt 

| and pepper, and the pounded sugar: mix all well 

| together, stir over the fire until nearly all the liquor 
is dried away, and serve. Fried sausages are usually 
sent to tabie with this dish; they should be laid 
around and on the cabbage, as a garnish. 

Liver and Parsley Sauce, for Poultry.—The liver 
of a fowl, one tablespoonful of minced parsley, half 
a pint of melted butter. Wash and score the liver, 
boil it for a few minutes, and mince it very fine; 
blanch or scald a small bunch of parsley, of which 

| there should be sufficient when chopped to fill a ta- 

| blespoon; add this with the minced liver to half a 

pint of smoothly-made melted butter ; let it just boil, 
then serve. 

Broiled Kidneys (a Breakfast or Supper Dish).— 
Ascertain that the kidneys are fresh, and cut them 
open, very evenly, lengthwise, down to the root, for 
| should one half be thicker than the other, one would 
| be underdone whilst the other would be dried, but 
| do not separate them; skin them, and pass a skewer 

under the white part of each half to keep them flat, 

and broil over a nice clear fire, placing the inside 

downwards; turn them when done enough on one 

side, and cook them on the other. Remove the 
| skewers, place the kidneys on a very hot dish, sea- 
| son with pepper and salt, and put a tiny piece of 
| butter in the middle of each; serve very hot and 
| quickly, and send very hot plates to table. 

Carrot Soup.—Two pounds of carrots, three ounces 
of butter, seasoning to taste of salt and cayenne, 

| two quarts of stock or gravy soup. Scrape and cut 
out all specks from the carrots, wash, and wipe 
them dry, and then reduce them into quarter-inch 
slices. Put the butter into a large stewpan, and 
when it is melted, add two pounds of the sliced car- 

| rots, and let them stew gently for an hour without 
browning. Add to them the soup, and allow them 
to simmer till tender—say for nearly an hour. 

Press them through a strainer with the soup, and 
; add salt and Cayenne if required. Boil the whole 
| gently for five minutes, skim well, and serve as hot 

as possible. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Steamed Bread and Butter Pudding.—Lay the 
bread and butter in a basin with apricot and other 
jam between ; add a custard as for a baked pudding, 
and steam it. 

Alderley Pudding.—Two tablespoonfuls of ground 
rice, the same of arrowroot, the yelks of two eggs, a 
| little grated lemon-peel, sugar to taste, and one piut 

of milk mixed together. Lay a little orange marma- 
lade or other preserve at the bottom of a dish, pour 
| over it this mixture, and bake. 

Ginger Pudding.—One cup not quite full of suet, 

two cups of bread-crums, two teaspoonfuls of pow- 

| dered ginger; mix with warm molasses, butter a 

mould or basin, put in the pudding, and bake for two 

or three hours: or, if preferred, steam it in place of 
| baking. 
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German Pritters.—Cut some slices of bread half an | and as much apple marmalade as will give you a 


inch thick, remove the crust, and soak them in milk; 
beat up two eggs, pour them over the bread, and fry 
it in butter; strew powdered sugar over the fritters. 

Sally Lunn Pudding.—Scoop out a piece from the 
under side of a Sally Lunn cake in such a way as not 
to injure the upper crust, and replace it; then put 
the cake into a basin that just helds it, pour boiling 
milk over it, and let it soak in the milk for three 
hours. Mix one egg well beaten, with a glass of 
white wine, a little spice and sugar, and having taken 
out the piece previously scooped out, stir in these in- 
gredients, still taking care not to break the top crust. 
Replace the piece, and the basin having been well 
buttered, fill it quite up with bread-crums, and boil 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Soda Scones.—Put as much flour as required into 
a basin, and add salt to taste, and rub some butter 
or lard into it; have some sour buttermilk ready in 
a jug, as much as will be wanted to biend the flour 
in the basin: mix a good-sized teaspoonful! of carbo- 
nate of soda in half a teacupful of cold water, and 
when well stirred pour it into the buttermilk, which 
will effervesce, and while it is in this state use it to 
mix the flour into a soft paste, which must be rolled 
out into round cakes, then cut into quarters, and 
baked on both sides on a girdle. The more sour the 
buttermilk the better ; and if this cannot be procured, 
any sour milk may be substituted for it—indeed, the 
juice of a lemon issometimes used instead, and gives 
a nice flavor. Baking powder will do, but it does not 
answer so well. 

Caramel Custards.—1. Put a handful of loaf-sugar 
in a saucepan with a little water, and set it on the fire 
until it becomes a dark brown caramel, when you 
add more water (boiling) to produce a dark liquor 
like strong coffee. Beat up the yelks of sixeggs with 
a little milk; strain, add one pint of milk (sugar to 
taste) and as much caramel liquor (cold) as will give 
the mixture the desired color. Put the mixture ina 
water bath, and stir it on the fire, as you would an 
ordinary custard, until it thickens. Pour into cus- 
tard glasses, and serve. 

2. Having prepared the mixture as above, pour it 
into a well-buttered mould; put this in cold water; 
then place the apparatus ona gentle fire, taking care 
that the water does not boil. Half an hour's steam- 
ing will set the custard, which you then turn out and 
serve. 

3. Flavor the milk by boiling a piece of vanilla ora 
stick of cinnamon in it. Let it get cold, then com- 
pound the custard. 

By using the white of one or two eggs in addition 
to the six yelks, the chances of the custard not break- 
ing are made more certain, if it is intended to turn 
it out instead of serving it in glasses. 

Imperial Rice.—Boil three tablespoonfuls of rice 
picked and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with 
sugar to taste, and a piece of vanilla; when quite 
done, put it into a basin to get cold. Make a custard 
with a gill of milk and the yelks of four eggs; when 
cold, mix it with the rice. Beat up into a froth a gill 
of cream with some sugar and a pinch of isinglass 
dlissolved in a little water; mix this very lightly with 
the rice and custard, fill a mould with the mixture, 
and set it on ice. When moderately iced, turn it 
out, and serve with any cold jam sauce or a sweet 
salad of fruits round it, such as strawberries. 

Apple Soufié.—Boil some apples with very little 
water, plenty of lump-sugar, and a few cloves or a 
little cinnamon, until you get a well-reduced marma- 
lade, which you pass through a hair-sieve. Mix a 
very little potato flour with a gill of milk; stir it over 
the fire until it thickens; add the yelks of four eggs, 





| 





mixture of the proper consistency, work it well so a3 
to get it of a uniform smoothness, then add the 
whites of six eggs in the usual way. A little fresh 
butter may be added to this form of souffié, but it is 
by no means necessary. 

Italian Rice Pudding.—A teacup of rice, the yelks 
of four eggs, the whites of three beaten separately, 
two ounces of pounded sugar, two ounces of raisins, 
@ quarter pound of suet chopped very fine, flavoring 
of ratafia or vanilla. Put these ingredients into a 
mould, and boil an hour and a half. Serve with 
brandy or sweet sauce. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Clean Paint.—Provide a plate with some of the 
best whiting to be had, and have ready some clean 
warm water and a piece of flannel, which dip into 
the water and squeeze nearly dry; then take as 
much whiting as will adhere to it, apply it to the 
painted surface, when a little rubbing will instantly 
remove any dirt or grease. After which, wash the 
part well with clean water, rubbing it dry with a soft 
wash-leather. Paint thus cleansed looks as well as 
when first laid on, without any injury to the most 
delicate colors. It is far better than using soap, and 
does not require more than half the time and labor. 

Pearl Barley, with water, simmered to a jelly, isa 
valuable food for infants. Strain all seeds, etc., be 
fore it gets cold. Mix with a due quantity of milk, 
or without milk if preferred, and give it warm. This 
is a happy medium between oatmeal and arrowroot, 

Whitening Ivory.—An approved method of whiten. 
ing ivory that has turned yellow, consists in heating 
a thin chalk paste in a vessel over a fire, and then 
immersing the ivory and leaving it until it has 
reached the proper degree of whiteness. It is then 
to be taken out, dried and polished off. This method 
is preferred by a German writer to one that has been 
a good deal in use, namely, placing the ivory ina 
saturated solution of alum for an hour, and after- 
wards rubbing it off with a woollen cloth, and then 
wrapping itin a linen one, in which it is to be allowed 
to dry. 

Cleaning.— All saucepans, copper or otherwise, and 
all bright tins, dish covers, etc., ought if possible to 
be cleaned every week. Spanish whiting and sweet- 
oil, made into a paste, rubbed on and allowed to 
stand a little, then wiped off, and the things polished 
with a leather and dry whiting, will make tins and 
dish covers look very nice. Copper saucepans should 
always be put away dry, or they will become covered 
with verdigris. Decidedly plates on the dresser, 
whether in use or not, should be taken down and 
dusted every week, and once a fortnight at least the 
dresser itself should be scrubbed. Of course the 
time the cook has for this sort of thing depends on 
how much cooking she has to do, and whether she 
has both early and late dinners; but, with manage- 
ment (unless she assists in the housework) she ought 
to have time for all. 

Pudding Cloths, however coarse, ought never te 
be washed with soap; they should be dried as quickiy 
as possible, and kept dry and free from dust, and in 
a drawer or cupboard free from smell. 

A Good Lip-Salve, useful for chaps, etc., is made 
of equal parts of almond or olive oil, and the best 
white wax: melt the latter in a clean gallipot, set at 
the side of the fire, then add the oil. 

All Green Vegetables of the cabbage kind should 
be chosen with large, close, firm hearts; when fresh 
the leaves are crisp and brittle; when stale they are 
lank and drooping. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE AGE OF DIAMONDS. 


In the history of mankind, according to the classic 
poets, matters have been constantly going from bad 
to worse—at least, since the lapse from the earliest 
stage of all. The Ages of Gold, of Silver, and of 
Brass, and of Iron, have succeeded one another in a 
course of steady deterioration. The only comfort 
was that, being nowin the Iron Age, we could not 
possibly sink any further. But the classic poets 
were evidently not prophets. They did not know 
that beneath their lowest deep there was one still 
lower, and that the hard but honest Age of Iron was 
to be succeeded by the Age of Diamonds. 

Of late years, and more particularly since the 
baleful influence of the Second Empire in France 
has been felt, readers of newspapers have remarked 
with ever-increasing surprise the growth of the pas- 
sion for costly feminine adornments, especially in 
jewelry. At the fashionable assemblies in our great 
cities, and particularly at the National Capital, 
ladies appear displaying in these useless ornaments 
wealth enough to make many poor families com- 
fortable. The diamonds of Mrs. A., the rubies of 
Mrs. B., the pearls of Mrs. C., are carefully recorded 
by the reporters, and frequently an estimate of their 
yalue is given for the astonishment and mortifica- 
tion of their less opulent sisters. That the purpose 
of these ornaments is not to give pleasure by their 
beauty is shown by the fact that for this object imi- 
tations would answer quite as well. Every one 
knows that fa!se stones and pearls are now made so 
dosely resembling the real articles that jewellers 
cannot detect them on mere inspection, and are 
obliged to satisfy themselves by chemical and other 
tests. 

The only purpose for which these costly gewgaws 
are worn is therefore the mere ostentation of wealth. 
And it is ostentation in its least excusable form, A 
great and sumptuous mansion gives employment to 
many persons in building and furnishing it, and to 
many more in keeping up the kind of life which it 
demands. Then the spacious rooms and elegant 
furniture do at least afford comfort and pleasure to 
the household and their guests. But a tiara of dia- 
monds, cr a necklace of pearls, can yield no possible 
gratification to any human being. Their only object 
is to proclaim to the world that the wearer, or her 
husband, can afford, and is willing, to expend a large 
sum of money for the sole purpose of outshining 
others. 

The evil influences of this love of display have of 
late years spread far and wide, until the whole com- 
munity has become alarmed at some of the conse- 
quences. Before the first century of our national 
existence had closed, republican simplicity and pub- 
lic virtue seemed to be passing away, and an era of 
vulgar ostentation and bold dishonesty to be inaugu- 
rated. No political party can be specially blamed, 
for members of all parties were conspicuous offend- 
ers. Nor is it just to accuse women, as some are 
inclined to do, and to find the causes in feminine 
vanity and frivolity. The true sources of the evil 
are to be looked for in the coarse materialism, the 
worship of wealth, and the contempt for higher aims 
and spiritual improvement, which have for years 
past been infecting and degrading society. It will 


| 


be fortunate, indeed, if the sudden and severe check 
in our commercial prosperity shall help, with the 
startling developments that have lately been made, 


| toawake the national conscience, and bring about 





a change for the better. 

As for expensive jewelry, and costly and showy 
attire, let it be understood that the taste for these 
things is simply a relic of barbarism, and will surely 
disappear as civilization advances. There has been 
already a remarkable improvement in this respect. 
Only two centuries ago, at the Courts of Charles the 
Second of England, and Louis the Fourteenth of 
France, and indeed at every Court in Europe, the 
men were as expensively and showily dressed as the 
women, and shone like them in satins, laces, and 
jewels. We read of their butterfly gauds and exam- 
ine their portraits with wonder and amusement. 
Their descendants, ten times as rich, are satisfied 
with the plain and manly attire of the present day, 
costing perhaps not a tenth part of what their ances- 
tors expended for the purpose, and certainly far 
more comfortable and convenient. If the Age of 
Diamonds has thus passed away for one half the hu- 
man race in civilized Europe and America, we may 
reasonably hope to see it speedily disappear for the 
other and more impressionable half. The love of 
elegance and beauty will always be one of the chief 
graces and charms of woman. But elegance does 
not imply useless expense and pretentious display. 
The time will doubtless come when costly and showy 
attire will be deemed a mark of bad taste in either 
sex, and when she hardly will think of expending 
more for her apparel and ornaments than her hus- 
band or her brother would require for the like pur- 
pose. To some readers this prophecy, however wel- 
come—and welcome we are sure it will be to the 
best of our lady readers—will seem to belong to the 
distant future; but events march rapidly, as the 
French say, in our time. Vast political and social 
changes have marked the last half century. Even 
less time than that may see our true-hearted women 
emancipated from the slavery of expensive fashions, 
and a source of much public and private evil dried 
up forever. 


THE LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY.* 


I? is a natural desire to know something of the pri- 
vate life and character of a great writer; and almost 
all celebrated authors in modern times have had 
their lives written in some fashion, so that we can 
associate the man with his works, and add to our en- 
joyment of his books the pleasure which is akin to 
personal acquaintance with the writer. This pleas- 
ure is now within the reach of all readers of Lord 
Macaulay’s History or Essays; and it will intensify 
the enjoyment which rhetoric so fine and reasoning 
so lucid as his must always impart. 

The first impression which the book gives is that 
of the blamelessness of Macaulay’s life. Very rarely 
does a man pass his daysin the turmoil of party pollt- 
tics, the labors of administration, the incessant toil 
of literature, and leave a record at which even an 
enemy could hardly cavil. Macaulay was not a milk- 


* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan. In two volumes. War. 
per & Brothers, New York. 
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sop or a pug; he was full of life and vigor, and, in his 
younger days, of the wildest animal spirits; but his 
intense fondness and affection for his family, and es- 
pecially for his sisters, turned his exuberance into a 
source of pure enjoyment. Lady Trevelyan thus de- 
scribes the family at Clapham :— 


“To us he was an object of passionate love and de- 
votion. His unruitied sweetness of temper, his un- 
failing flow of spirits, his amusing talk, all made his 
presence so del 
were our law. 
of perfect happiness was to see us all working around 
him while he read aloud a novel, and then to walk 
all together on the Common, or to have a fearfully 
noisy game of hide-and-seek. My earliest recollec- 
tions speak of the intense happiness of the holidays, 
beginning with yy: 2 him in papa’s room in the 
morning ; the awe at the idea of his having reached 
home in the dark, after we were in bed, and the sat- 
urnalia which at once set in; no lessons; nothing 
but fun and merriment for the whole six weeks. In 
the year 1816 we were at Brighton for the summer 
holidays, aud he read to us ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ 
It was always a habit in our family to read aloud 
every evening. Among the books selected, I can re- 
call Clarendon, Burnet, Shakspeare (a great treat 
when my mother took the volume), Miss Edgeworth, 
Mackenzie’s Lounger and Mirrer, and, as a stand- 
ing dish, the Edinburgh and the arterly Review. 
Poets, too, especially Scott and Crabbe, were con- 
stantly chosen. Poetry and novels, except during 
Tom’s holidays, were forbidden in the daytime.” 


And this family affection remained the most pow- 
erful feeling in Macaulay’smind. He never married, 
never, indeed, seems to have had any inclination to 
marry; he lived with his sisters to the last, and the 
bitter grief at the death of Margaret breaks outagain 
and again in his letters. When they married, though 
he smiled upon the event, his feeling was that of 
utter desolation. When his sister Margaret became 
engaged, he writes thus to Hannah, referring to the 
possibility of her own marriage :— 


“T have still one more stake to lose. There re- 
mains one event for which when it arrives I shall, I 
hope, be a ane From that moment, with a heart 
formed, if ever any man’s heart was formed, for do- 
mestic happiness, I shall have nothing left in this 
world but ambition. * * * Dearest sister, you 
alone are now lefttome. But for you, inthe midst 
of these successes, I should wish that I were lying by 
poor Hyde Villiers.” 


Hannah went with her brother to India, and there 
married Mr. Trevelyan, with Macaulay’s full appro- 
bation; but his heart was well-nigh broken. He 
lived with his sister’s family till the end of his life. 
She edited his works after his death; and her son 
has now, mainly from his uncle’s own letters and 
from the family remembrances, drawn this striking 
and touching portrait of a man who gave the public 
his ripest thought, but showed it nothing of himself. 

The intense pleasure which Macaulay derived from 
books, which pervades his whole life, is best described 
in a passage from his nephew's book :— 


“The feeling with which Macaulay and his sister 
regarded books differed from that of other people in 
kind rather than in degree. When they were dis- 
coursing together about a work of history or biogra- 
»hy, a bystander would have supposed that they had 

ived in the times of which the author treated, and 
had a personal acquaintance with every human being 
who was mentioned in his pages. Pepys, Addison, 
Horace Walpole, Dr. Johnson, Madame de Genlis, 
the Due de Saint Simon, and the several societies ir 
which those worthies moved, excited in their minds 
preeioey the same kind of coneern, and gave matter 
er discussions of exactly the same type, as most peo- 
ple bestow on the proceedings of their own contem- 
poraries. The past was to them as the present, and 
the fletitious as the actual. The older novels, which 
had been the food of their early years, had become 

art of themselves to such an extent that in speak- 
ng to each other they frequently employed sentences 
from dialogues in those novels to expftess the idea, or 
even the business of the moment. On matters of the 
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street or of the household they would use the ve 
language of Mrs. Elton and Mrs. Bennett, Mr. Wood, 
house, Mr. Collins, and John Thorpe, and the other 
inimitable actors on Jane Austen's unpretentious 

| Stage, while they would debate the love affairs and 

the social relations of their own circle in a series of 
uotations from ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ or ‘ Eve. 

iina.’ Macaulay thought it probable that he could 

| rewrite ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ from memory, and 
corenynly he might have done so with his sister's 
e a 


We have dwelt especially upon his home life as that 
which would most immediately appeal to our read. 
ers. Such a character as his will appeal at once to 
the sympathy and admiration of women, as his pub- 
lic career and literary ability will interest men, 
Biography affords few instances of a life so pure, $0 
| useful, and so noble. 


LADY HELPS. 

THE experiment of engaging educated ladies to as. 
sist in household work in place of ordinary servants 
—treating them, of course, as members of the fam. 
| ily—which has been tried lately in England from be. 
nevolent motives, and with good success, is, it ap 
pears, repeated in other cases as a matter of neces. 
sity. A London newspaper, the Graphic, gives an 
account, which is at once lively and lamentable, of 
the straits to which housekeepers in that city are of 
late years reduced in their search for domestics—of 
whom the supply, for some reason, has become sur. 
prisingly scarce. We are told that “if a lady in 
quest of a maid goes to one of the registry c “ices, 
where, in former days, she would have found a row 
of cooks, housemaids, and nurses waiting to be hired, 
she now only comes in contact with a number of de. 
jected ‘missuses’ who have arrived on the same 
errand as herself.” And further, it is stated, “if 
you advertise for a maid, it is quite possible, unless 
you offer some special attraction, such as ‘ no Knives, 
no windows, no children,’ which we lately saw in an 
advertisement, that you won't get a single answer. 
Announce yourself, on the other hand, as a plain 
cook or a general servant wanting a place, and let 
ters will rain upon you as they rain upon a pretty 
young lady on St. Valentine’s day.” The remedy 
which was found in one instance for this sad state of 
things is thus described :— 

“A lady of our acquaintance, of limited income, 
with five young children, experienced extreme diff- 
culty in getting a nurse. She advertised for sucha 
domestic, but received no replies. At length a4 
ceiving, unlike Juliet, that there is a great deal ina 
name, she put forth the following advertisement: 
‘Wanted, a young lady to take the entire charge of 
four young children, and_ to assist in the lighter 

arts of the housework.’ She received (will you be 

jieve it, despairing missuses ?) fifty answers, and 
engaged a you:g lady, to whom she pays £12a ’ 
who washes and dresses the children, and who is 
almost tvo willing to do housework. e may 
that she has her meals with the family.” 

The writer asks, “Does not this anecdote afford 
some prospect of a solution of the servant-girl diff 
culty?” As furnishing some reply to the question, 
it may be mentioned that the system is one which has 
prevaile: in the rural parts of England, as many of 
our readers are aware, from time immemorial. But 
with the progress of society it seems not to extend, 
but rather to die out, even in this land of equality. 
There appear to be reasons which make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to adopt the system in all branches 
| of domestic service. There is one department, how- 
| ever, in which it might be made general with very 
| great advantage, and that is the special department 
| to which the foregoing anecdote relates—the care of 

young children. Every good mother must desire 
| that her children should, from their infancy, be un- 
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der the charge of well-instructed and well-mannered 
persons. There are many educated ladies in strait- 
ened circumstances, who are found of children, and 
who would giadly enter a household to take charge 
of them, and to assist at the same time in other de- 
partments, if they could do so on terms of social 
equality. There seems no reason why such an ar- 
rangement should not be made in many instances, 
tothe great benefit of the children, and the infinite 
relieipf the mistress of the family. It would at the 
same time have the advantage of furnishing conge- 
nial and useful occupation to a large class of intelli- 
gent women, whose talents and education now go to 
waste. With a view to these good results, the exam- 
ple reported by the writer in the Graphic is particu- 
larly commended to the attention of all “ despairing 
missuses” with limited incomes, who are struggling 
wearily with the perplexing problems of nursery 
government and household economy. 





SONG FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 
WHERE shall we go? 
The glorious sun is rising fast, 
And morn’s cool hours will) be past,— 
Where shall we go? 
In the morn the heart is lightest, 
In the morn the mind is brightest, 
Morning is the hour for study— 
Now to school—’tis time already ; 
There will we go. 
Where shall we go? 
The scorching noon-tide heat is passed, 
And fleecy clouds the sky o’ercast ; 
Where shall we go? 
Down the vale and o’er the mountain, 
Through the grove, beside the fountain, 
Resting in the pleasant bowers, 
Culling all the brightest flowers— 
There will we go. 
Where shall we go? 
The evening shadows lengthen fast, 
The sun’s low, level rays are cast; 
Where shall we go? 
Home, to greet our gentle mother, 
Kindest father, sister, brother! 
All our sweetest flowers we’ll give them 
Oh, how gladly theyll receive them! 
Home let us go! 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF POETS. 

How many first-class poets have we in America? 
It is a question on which, unfortunately, opinions 
will differ very widely. A liberal view might make 
several hundred, including, of course, all the poeti- 
cal contributors to the Lapy’s Book. Our critical 
contemporary, the Weekly Aristarchus, would, we 
fear, limit us to three or four, if, indeed, it would 
allow us so many. In India, or at all events in the 
Punjaub, it appears that a method has been found 
of solving the difficulty. The eminent French lin- 
guist, M. Garcin de Tassy, in his Review of the Lite- 
rature of Hindostan for 1875, informs us that there 
are now in that portion of India seventy-four poets, 
of whom fourteen belong to the first rank, sixteen to 
the second, twenty-seven to the third, and the re- 
mainder to the fourth, The statement has excited 
some curiosity among literary men in England, and 
anxious inquiries have been made as to the rules by 
which the rank of a poet is determined. Does pro- 
motion go by seniority (it is asked), asin the army, 
or by examination, as in the civil service, or by pop- 
ular vote? The latter would rather seem to be the 
case, as M. Garcin de Tassy states that monthly as- 
semblies are held, in which the newest pieces are re- 
viewed, discussed, and decided upon. These monthly 
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assemblies probably take the place which is held by 
monthly magazines in countries where printing ts 
more in vogue. They have the advantage that popu- 
lar opinion on the merits of a production can be 
taken at once, and decided by a show of hands. 
This was, we must remember, the method in use 
among the Greeks, in the days of Sophocles and Pin- 
dar, and some illustrious poets were then produced. 
It was somewhat in this way, also, that the greatness 
of Shakspeare was made known. It may be that for 
eliciting genius, printing is rather a hindrance than 
ahelp. In that case the good-natured ridicule with 
which M. Garcin de Tassy's statement has been re- 
ceived in Europe would seem somewhat out of place. 
It is possible that if we understood the language of 
the Punjaub, we should find the fourteen first-class 
poets of that region quite equal to our own—whoever 
these may be. Internationalexhibitions should teach 
international modesty, as much in literature as in 
other matters. 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S CO-OPERATIVE STORE. 


A vERY useful suggestion to our ladies of good 
business talents and a practical turn of mind will be 
found in a piece of news which comes from Vienna. 
We are told that a number of ladies in that city have 
established a co-operative store for the sale of house- 
hold articles at wholesale prices. Whenever and 
wherever an attempt of this kind is made, it must 
be borne in mind that the success or failure will 
depend mainly on the management. Under a good 
directing committee, willing to give sufficient time 
and attention to the work, such a store, in any of 
our large towns, could hardly fail to be successful, 
and would be very useful. One cause of the high 
prices which are paid at ordinary stores is to be 
found in the fact that, to ensure a reasonable return 
to the merchant, the profits from his good customers 
must compensate for the losses from others. In a 
co-operative store, under proper management, there 
will be none but paying customers, who will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they get the full 
value o£ the money they lay out—a great satisfaction 
to every careful housekeeper. 





Miss WHATELY’S MISSION IN Ecypt.—Miss Whate- 
ly, daughter of the late distinguished Archbishop of 
Dublin, is now conducting in Egypt, at her own ex- 
pense, an educational work among the poorest class 
of peasants or “fellahs,”’ devoting herself particu- 
larly to the instruction of the women. A correspon- 
dent of an English paper writes: “She has given 
more than money to this work of charity—the treas- 
ures of her youth, the comforts of her home, the 
society of friends and kindred. She may be termed 
the Florence Nightingale of peace. Others have 
sentimentalized over the Fellahs; she has come 
down to their level, in order to bring their children 
uptohers. Sheand her work are highly appreciated 
by Christian and Moslem here, and by none more so 
than by the Khedive himself.” 





Brown EYEs, BLUE EYEs, BLackK Eyres.—That the 
color of eyes should affect their strength may seem 
strange; yet that such is the case need not at this 
time of day be proved; and those whose eyes are 
brown or dark-colored should be informed that they 
are weaker and more susceptible of injury, from va- 
rious causes, than gray or blue eyes. Light-blue 
eyes are generally the most powerful, and next to 
those are gray. The lighter the pupil, the greater 
and longer continued is the degree of tension which 
the eye can sustain. 
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He alth Department. 


INFLAMMATION. 

Pxternal Infammation in general is characterized 
by four symptoms, either of which occurs by itself 
in other forms of disease, but not grouped together. 
These are—lst, swelling ; zd, pain ; 3d, redness ; and 
4th, heat. Whenever, therefore, these four symp- 
toms coexist, there is said to be inflammation pres- 
ent. It would occupy too much space tv show here 
the exact nature and cause of each of those symp- 
toms, but it will be sufficient to allude to them as 
together making up the condition which is called in- 
flammation. When these are severe in degree, there 
is always fever accompanying them. 

Internal Injlammations are only recognized by 
the occurrence of pain and disturbance of function, 
generally accompanied with acceleration of the pulse 
and with fever of a kind termed inflammatory. In 
parts which are within the reach of pressure the pain 
is aggravated by it, and this is the chief means of 
forming an opinion in inflammation of the bowels 
and adjacent parts—the aggravation on a full inspi- 
ration being the mode in which it is tested in inflam- 
mation of the lungs. The disturbance of function in 
secreting organs consists in increase, diminution ; 
or suppression of the secretion peculiar to each, va- 
rying according to the degree of inflammation. In 
the brain there is delirium, or entire loss of mental 
function, constituting what is called coma; in the 
eye or ear there is intolerance of light or sound; 
and in the lungs there is difficulty of breathing, with 
increased frequency in the respiration and altera- 
tion in the secretions, generally accompanied with 
cough. 

The Inflammatory Fever is ushered in with shiv- 
ering, pain in the head and back, and other symp- 
toms of fever, frequent, full, and hard pulse, dis- 
turbed sleep, and more or less delirium. There is 
an aggravation of these symptoms towards night. 

Inflammation is modified by the structure which 
it attacks. Thus, when it seizes on the serous mem- 
branes, a quantity of serum or lymph is thrown out, 
and there is a tendency to form adhesions. Such is 
the case in pleurisy and inflammation of the exter- 
nal coat of the bowels, When the mucous mem- 
brane is attacked, mucus, pus, and sometimes coag- 
ulable lymph are secreted, succeeded, in bad cases, 
by ulceration, but never by adhesion. These occur 
in bronchitis and inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, bowels, and bladder. In in- 
flammation of the cellular tissue, serum is thrown 
out, causing swelling, or in worse cases coagulable 
lymph, or pus from which an abscess results. In the 
cellular membrane of internal organs, as the lungs 
and liver, inflammation, when acute, leads to soften- 
ing and a deposit of pus, or when more chronic, to 
hardening or consolidation, by the deposit of coagu- 
lable lymph. Fibrous tissues, such as tendon and 
ligament, are prone to gangrene or ulceration. Then, 
lastly, the skin, when inflamed, becomes variously 
affected, sometimes sustaining a deposit of serum 
under its cuticle in various forms, as large and small 
vesicles, blebs, etc., and sometimes being merely 
raised into papular patches, or into scales, as in 
leprosy. 

Pleurisy is attended with severe pain on inspira- 
tion, referred to some part of the chest. There is 
little or no cough, but considerable fever, and a fre- 
quent hard and strong pulse. Blood-letting is re- 
quired in most eases, with energetic treatment by 
calomel and opium, sometimes joined to antimony. 











Pneumonia, which is inflammation of the sub. 
stance of the lungs, is attended also with pain op 
inspiration, but of a more dull character, and ac. 
companied by cough, and an expectoration of tough, 
thick, and stringy mucus of a transparent appear. 
ance, but tinged with a rusty color. The chief test 
is the sound on using the stethoscope, which givesa 
peculiar crackling. The pulse is fall and hard, and 
there is considerable fever. The treatment consists 
in bleeding in severe cases, followed by the yse of 
calomel, opium, and antimony, in large doses. Here, 
however, the aid of the physician should at once be 
called in. 

Bronchitis occurs in every degree, from the slight 
“cold and cough" to the severe form which often 
carries off its victim in two or three days. Thereis 
considerable fever accompanying this disease, fol. 


| lowed by cough, without much increase of pain on 


inspiration, and sometimes with, and sometimes 
without, expectoration. If present, it is frothy and 
more or less thick and yellow. Very often thereis 
audible wheezing, accompanied with rattling sound 
in the chest, or hissing, or bubbling, as if making 
soap-bubbles. The breathing is generally, but not 
always, quicker than natural. The treatment con. 
sists either in relieving the inflammation by produe. 
ing a discharge of mucus, or by causing it to disperse 
by the astringent power of certain medicines whieh 
seem to act with specific force. Counter-irritation 
is the most safe and valuable remedy for bronchitis 
within the reach of domestic medicine. It may be 
applied to children, either in the form of the common 
Burgundy-pitch plaster, or by suspending a piece of 
spongio-piline round the neck so as to cover the front 
of the chest, and sprinkling upon the inner surface 
of it some embrocation. Blisters, also, are within 
the reach of the mother’s skill, as they are seldom 
misapplied in acute diseases of the lungs, pleurisy 
being the exception; and if there is cough, they will 
always do more or less good. If the symptoms ar 
urgent, the medical attendant should be summoned; 
but in many mild cases, some one of the expectorant 
medicines already given will often give relief. In 
the bronchitis of children which is the usual severe 
cough so common at that age, there is nothing 90 
good as ipecacuanha and rhubarb, with soda. The 
dose varying with the age. 
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From R. NEWELL & Son, Philadelphia :— 


OLD LANDMARKS AND RELICS OF PHILA-. 


DELPHIA. This is a collection of six photographie 
views, with accompanying descriptions, of Indepen- 
dence Hall, the building in which the first Ameriean 
fiag was made, exterior and interior of Carpenter's 
Hall, where the first Congress was held in 1774, Wash- 
ington’s carriage, and the first brick house built in 
Philadelphia. 


From JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia :— 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY. Third Quarter, 1876. This quarterly 
issue of the Sunday School Times is intended as & 
help to teachers and scholars in the study of the In- 
ternational Lessons for Sunday Schools. 


From McMorris & Gans, Philadelphia :— 

HOW TO GET RICH IN CALIFORNIA. This 
pamphlet gives a history of the gold and silver min- 
ing and other industrial interests of California, and 
contains also much practical information concerning 
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the agricultural and commercial interests of the 
State. Any one purposing to make California his 
home, will find the reading of this book of great ad- 
vantage. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

CONSUELO. By George Sand. ‘“Consuelo’”’ was 
considered one of the strongest and most artistic 
works of the late Madame Dudevant, and as her re- 
cent death is likely to revive an interest in her writ- 
‘ings, the republication of the volume is timely. 

THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. By George W. 
_M. Reynolds. 

From HARPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Structural and 
Systematic. By James Orton, A.M. Says Agassiz: 
“The education of a naturalist now consists chiefly 
ih learning how to compare.’ With this fact in 
mind, the value of the book before us will become 
specially apparent. Its plan is to treat of the whole 
animal kingdom as a unit, and proceeds to illustrate 
the development and variation of organs and func- 
tions from the simplest to the most complex state. 
The book is not intended as a treatise upon zoology, 
but is designed solely as a manual of instruction, to 
be used in schools and colleges. It has been pre- 
pared in the light of the most advanced scientific 
discoveries, but is not devoted to the elucidation of 
any particular theory. The work is most profusely 
illustrated by very fine engravings. 

AN ENQUIRY INTO THE TIME AND PLACE 
OF HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., author of “Juventus Mundi,” etc. The clas- 
sical scholar will find much to interest and delight 
him in this book. Homer, and all that relates to 
him, has been so long wrapped in complete obscurity 
that efforts have been made to remand him to the 
region of the mythical. Recent discoveries in rela- 
tion to the site of Troy have, however, thrown a 
good deal of light upon the subject, and corrobo- 
rated all that could be accepted as historic in the 
great Homeric poems. The Hon. Mr. Gladstone 
traces, in the light of these discoveries, all that he 
can find in reference to Homer and his belongings, 
and from these and other historic researches at- 
tempts to identify the age and country which can 
daim Homer as their own. The argument is inge- 
nious, and the book exceedfngly attractive to all 
those who have any interest in the subject. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. By Anthony Trollope. 
This is an edition, in paper covers, of the novel 
already noticed as published by Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia. 

THE DILEMMA. A Novel. By the author of 
“The Battle of Dorking.” An Anglo-American 
novel, containing the usual amount of sentiment 
and descriptions of society life. It is one of Harper's 
“Select Novels,” and may therefore be recommend. 
ed, without hesitation. 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Earliest Period to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
With a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the Pres- 
ent Time. By George W. Cox, M.A., author of 
“Tales of Ancient Greece,” etc. This volume be- 
longs to the ‘Students’ Series,” in publishing which 
the Harpers have contributed so materially to the 
advancement of historic knowledge among our peo- 
ple. Asa history of the most wonderful political 
and intellectual growth the world has ever seen, it 
commends itself not only to the student, but to all 
who would be informed in regard to the incidents of 
the mighty drama it so vividly presents. The inte- 
rest of this history is the more absorbing from the 


rapid march of its events, “ which may fairly be said 
to have been played out in less than three centuries.” 
The reader who has become accustomed to the Latin 
spelling of Greek names, will find his eye somewhat 
perplexed at first by the Greek forms which it has 
been deemed advisable to retain in the present work. 
But one soon becomes accustomed to the change, 
which, after all, should have been made long since. 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, FROM THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE CITY TO THE FALL OF 
AUGUSTUS, B.C. 753—A.D. 476. By Charles Meri- 
vale, D.D. The title of a general history is given to 
this book, because it is addressed to no special class 
of readers, but rather to the reading public in gene- 
ral. In it information is given in regard to the most 
noted incidents in the Roman annals, the most re- 
markable characters of the vast empire, and the main 
course of events, with their causes and consequences. 
It compresses into a little less than seven hundred 
pages the results, alone, of Mr. Merivale’s critical 
studies of Roman history, as presented in his earlier 
and much more voluminous work on the same sub- 
ject: a work which, by its scholarship and research, 
entities its author to rank with historians like Gib- 
bon and Niebuhr. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, 
author of “‘Old Myddleton’s Money,” ete. Thisisa 
novel of more than ordinary interest and literary 
merit. Itdescribes English country life, and belongs 
to Harper’s library of select novels. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through Porter & CoatTEs, Philadelphia:— 

THEOPHILUS AND OTHERS. By Mary Mapes 
Dodge, author of “Hans Brinker; or, The Silver 
Skates,” etc. This is a collection of nearly a score 
of sketches and essays, among which is numbered 
“Miss Maloney on the Irish Question.”” These 
sketches are exceedingly brilliant and lively, and 
occasionally humorous. The book is just the thing 
for summer reading. 

MEN AND MANNERSIN AMERICA ONE HUN- 
DRED YEARS AGO. Edited by H. E. Scoudder. 
We have here the second of the “Sans Souci Series,’ 
which promises to be even more interesting than its 
famous predecessor, the “ Bric-a-Brac.” In this vol- 
ume we are presented with interesting gleanings 
from the contemporary literature of the Revolution- 
ary period, comprising anecdotes, incidents, and 
general gossip, serving to throw into bold relief the 
most striking characteristics of the men and man- 
ners of the * times that tried men’s souls.” 

From Henry Hout & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia:— 

A STORY OF THREE SISTERS. By Cecil Max- 
well. This is a superior story of English life, witha 
carefully elaborated plot, and well defined charac- 
ters. It is included in Holt & Co.'s “ Leisure Hour 
Series.” 

IDA CRAVEN. By Mrs. M. H. Cadell. A story 
of life in India, full of incident and adventure; yet a 
book unexceptionable in its character. This, too, 
appropriately belongs to the “ Leisure Hour Series.’’ 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., P.R.S. This is 
the eighth of the science primers now being issued 
by Appleton & Co. The object of this primer, says 
its preface, “is to supply an elementary knowledge 
of the principal facts of plant-life, together with the 
means of training beginners in the way to observe 





plants methodically and accurately.” 
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PAPER-MONEY INFLATION IN FRANCE. By | A New Drink ror Lapres.—The Commercial of 
Andrew D. White. Thisisa paper read before prom- | Cincinnati, Ohio, says that “ Blood drinking” is be. 
| coming general in that city. ‘* Between the hours of 


inent parties in both Washington and New York, il- 
lustrating the origin of paper money in France, its 
results, and the manner in which it was finally sup- 
pressed. Itis a paper which will no doubt prove of 
interest to those concerned in the currency question 
in this country. 


Govep’s Arm-@hait. 


SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


THE excellent illustrations and interesting reading 
matter in the September number should command 
the approval of the reading community. Always 
fresh and attractive, the Lapy’s Book is second to 
none among American periodicals. The new designs 
in fashions and ladies’ handiwork make it very pop- 
ular and useful. 











WE have still a number of copies on hand of “ The 
Centennial Art Gallery,” containing fourteen histori- 
cal steel plate ilhustrations; also views of the Centen- 
nial Buildings, Callowhill Street Bridge, and Girard 
Avenue Bridge. Price 30 cents. 


GopeEy’s LADY’s BOOK.—It would be useless for us 
to attempt to give our readers the yalue of this old 
and well-established magazine. It has an endless 
variety of interesting and useful topics in each num- 
ber. Its stories, by the best authors, are of the most 
interesting character, and unexcelled by any other 
periodical; its fashion plates are of the latest styles ; 
its receipts contained in each number are invaluable 
to a household; its designs for building are by the 
best architects, and worthy of note—with its man 
other interesting features. make it, as we have al. 
ready stated, the standard magazine of the age.— 
National Defender, Norristown, Pa. 

Swiss WATCHES.—There are some very fine and 
costly watches on exhibition in the Swiss section in 
the Main Building. J. M. Badollet & Co., Geneva, 
exhibit a large and varied assortment, some of them 
with handsomely-decorated cases set with precious 
stones. Among the noticeable watches are two 
decorated with raised figures in different colors of 
gold. One bears the Austrian coat of arms on blue 
enamel, the other an American eagle, with rising 
sun behind it. Their exhibit also comprises watches 
set in finger rings, and other very minute timekeep- 
ers, one of which is probably the smallest stem- 
winding watch on exhibition; and another, being a 
watch one-third less than an ordinary gold dollar. 
The latter is a marvel of workmanship. It is com- 
plete in every part, full-jewelled, and is said to be 
an excellent timekeeper. It is valued at $1200. In 
the same case there is a handsome gold snuff-box. 
A spring opens a part of the lid in whieh is a bird, 
not more than half an inch in extreme length, and 
of brilliant plumage. The little fellow sings loudly 
and clearly, opening and closing his mouth, moving 
his wings, and turning about in the box in the most 
natural manner. Hissong concluded, he disappears, 
and the lid closes over him so suddenly that the vis. 
itor can scarcely realize that he has gone. Thisisa 
beautiful and very remarkable toy. 

GopeEY's Lapy’s Boox.—We do not see that this 
magazine shows the least evidence of its age, except 
in the continued excellence of all its departments, 
and the fulness of its information about matters 
within its special sphere. The stories are interest- 


ing, and the chitehat and general information always 
readable and of value.—American, Lawrence, Mass. 





two and four o'clock almost any afternoon, the curi- 


| ous visitor may observe many handsomely dressed 


ladies and others enter a cleanly, well-kept slaugh. 
ter-house, and waiting, glass in hand, for a draught 
of crimson elixir yet warm from the throat of some 
healthy bullock. Just as soon as the neck of the ani. 
mal is severed, glass after glass is held to the spout. 
ing veins and quickly handed to the invalids, who 
quaff the red cream with evident signs of pleasure, 
and depart their several ways.’”” What next? 


A SAN FRANctsco theatre manager has ruled that 
“no lady shall occupy a seat in the boxes, dress cir. 
cle, or parquet of his theatre if she insists upon wear 
ing a hat or bonnet.” 


Ir is not often that callow genius produces any. 
thing worthy of preservation, but the following bona 
Jide communication, addressed to one of our leading 
magazines, deserves a noticeable place in the litera 
ture of the unlettered :— 


“Deare sir, 

“as i saw yoor advertisement in the union repieme 
for yoor magazine and thought i would like it the 
best of enny i have saw yet. theare doesent nt 
one take it around heareand i have never sawit 
i now purpose to write for yoor magazine if yo want 
me to the writings is most!y proze and the most 
them is short but i have one very good continu 
piece called george Welding or crime and its conse. 
quences witch i can send yo so yo can put it in 120f 
your magazines if yo wisht me to write for yoi will 
—_ as cheape as enny one pleas write and let me 

now.” 


STREET SAUNTERING.—Sauntering in town and city 
streets used to be one of the fine arts. It was an 
avowed, recognized display of figure, air, and dress, 
Those doing it at all were under an obligation to do 
it well. Bits of nearly every street were made occa 
sionally picturesque by it; while some favorite pave- 
ments, at understood hours, were as good as a show, 
Style in walking was one of the things stamping city 
breeding. Village people, savingin the case of a few 
born with a genius for it, could never quite attain to 
the right manner. A rusticity of gait would betray 
them. But, excepting the merest vestiges still to be 
met with in a few places, this artis all past and gone, 
In that old sense, nobody walks nowadays. People 
only use their legs in a hurried, scrambling way t0 
get from one in-door point to another as quickly ag 
they can. Nothing is expected from them as to how 
they do it, beyond keeping partly out of the way of 
the other scramblers. They trot; they run; they do 
everything but walk. If, for any extraordinary rea 
son, they go slowly, then they craw]. It is as far as 
ever from being anything worth looking at. 


HERE is a method of discovering the day of the 
week on which a given day of the month any num- 
ber of years previous occurred. To the number rep 
resenting your age at your next birthday, add one 
fourth for leap years; this amount divide by seven, 
and the remainder counted back from the day in the 
week on which you were born. For instance, on 
your next birthday you will be twenty-four years old. 
This divided by four, and the quotient, six, added to 
twenty-four, gives thirty, the amount, which divided 
by seven, the number of days in 4 week, gives four 
weeks and the remainder of two days. Now, if your 
birthday in 1876 comes on Monday, count back twe 
days and you have the day on which you were born, 
Saturday. 
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HONOR TO PHILADELPHIA.—The extract below is 
taken from the New York Herald. It is an indorse- 
ment of the correspondent of the London Times, 
whose letters upon the Centennial are models of 
taste and exact information. He lately devoted a 
paragraph to Philadelphia as the city of health and 
homes :— 

“according to statistics ‘obtained from the most 
authentic sources accessible,’ he learns that the av- 
erage of mortality is less ‘than that of London and 
Paris, and considerably less than that of New York, 
Berlin, and Vienna.’ The exact average of the death 
rate per 1000, according to the figures of this corre- 
spondent, are as follows: In Philadelphia, 22.27; 
Paris, 23.06; London, 23.33; Berlin, 29.91; New York, 
99.98; Vienna, 31.42. In 1874 Philadelphia attained a 
degree of healthfulness almost unparalleled. With 
the then population of 775,000 the number of deaths 
was but 14,966, or 19 3-10 per 1000. 

“The correspondent of the Times has been exam- 
ining this question and discovers that the exceptional 
healthfulness of Phiiadelphia is due to the abundant 
and cheap water supply, and to the use made by the 
poorer classes of the 
covering nearly three thousand acres. As an evi- 
dence of the popularity of this park it is said that it 
was visited last year by eleven millions of persons. 
More thar all, the healthfulness of Philadelpbia is to 
be attributed to its abundant accommodation as the 
city of homes. It contains 143,000 dwelling houses, 
occupied by families, being 40,000 houses more than 
we have within the limits of the city of New York. 
Its population covers an area of 129 square miles, 
which are covered by more than 1000 miles of streets 
androads. Wesay, All honor to Philadelphia! When 
we think what has been the misfortune of New York 
during the past heated spell, of the 2000 children 
Le infantile diseases in twenty days; when 
we think of thousands of our honest, virtuous, noble- 
hearted working people confined to the dirty, nar- 
row, crowded, nasty tenements of the lower part of 
the island; when we think what might be the case 
ifthe broad, open space in Westchester County or 
long Island could be reached by rapid transit, we 
emphasize the tribute paid to Philadelphia by the 
correspondent of the London Times, and honor it as 
the one city among American cities which deserves 
to be called the metropolis of homes.” 


PENNSYLVANIA’S EDUCATIONAL DispLay.—Penn- 
sylvania’s educational display is naturally the largest 
and the most interesting on the grounds. The full- 
ness of this exhibit is not more remarkable than the 
excellent arrangement of the details. After a few 
hours spent in a careful and systematic exploration 
of this building and its contents, one has a clearer 
and more intelligent comprehension of the exact 
educational status of the United States than one 
could obtain from several weeks’ work in reading 
the reports of the various educational institutions 
and writing abstracts of them. Every grade of 
schoo] in Pennsylvania, from the Kindergarten to 
the university, is represented. The orphan schools, 
hormal schools, and Sunday-schools are peculiarly 
interesting. 

The Kindergarten department was specially in- 
teresting to the writer, from the fact of a very recent 
return from a visit of some years to the country 
where this new revelation first originated, and of 
having paid particular attention to its developments. 
In America the system is more talked about than 
understood ; and, in fact, many of those who profess 
tokeep Kindergartens comprehend almost nothing 
of the real principles on which the founders of the 
system built it up. 


THE first Russian newspaper dates from 1703. 
Peter the Great took part personally, not in its edi- 
torial composition, but in correcting the proofs, as 
appears from sheets still in existence, on which are 
marks and alterations in his majesty’s handwriting. 
Only two copies of the first year’s edition have been 
preserved. They are in the Imperial Library of 
Stockholm, 


‘airmount Park, an open space | 





THE life-size figures, dressed in national costumes, 
contributed by the Royal Swedish Commission, at- 
tract much attention, and serve to identify the ex- 
hibit. They are of plaster, and the figures are 
dressed in the real clothes of the country. The 
group surrounding a dead deer occupies a promi- 
nent position. The figures in all of these groupsare 
well posed and artistically arranged to tell some 
simple story. Some of the figures, especially that of 
a military officer, are extremely life-like, and the 
flesh tints are most carefully and successfully paint- 
ed. Their naturalness leads almost daily to amusing 
blunders, the figures themselves being mistaken for 
living persons, or visitors carefully examining them 
being momentarily mistaken by other visitors for 
lay figures. Some of the twenty-nine figures exhib- 
ited are to be found in Memorial Hall, some in the 
exhibit of military arms and equipments, but the 
greater number are west of the main avenue of-the 
Main building. 

Norway exhibits, near the cases of jewelry, two 
groups of life-size figures, similar to those shown by 
the Royal Swedish Commission. One is a group of 
Laplanders, the other the Bride and Bridegroom. 
The expressions of the faces are life-like, and the 
flesh tints are reproduced with remarkable fidelity 
to nature. 

AN amusing story, which may be of some profit to 
believers in spirits, is told by a Paris paper:— 

“A few days ago a student died in a Soares. 
house. The deceased was buried, but immediately 
after, some persons pretended that his ghost returnec 
every night to the room where he died. Needless to 
say, nobody could be got to occupy the chamber. 
At last, however, a student of a less superstitious 
nature arrived, and consented to sleepin the haunted 
room; but two of the old lodgers, annoyed with his 
incredulity, determined to convince him against his 
will. They covered themselves up in sheets, and, as 
the clock struck midnight, glided into the chamber 
muttering the most awful groans. But they had 
reckoned without their host, who, having his suspi- 
cions, also put on a sheet, and hid himself in the 
cupboard ; and, as the two disguised lodgers stalked 
around the bed, he quietly came out of his retreat 
and followed them. They no sooner caught sight of 
him than they rushed off trembling, and the next 
morning paid their bill and left the house, firm con- 
verts to Spiritualism.” 

A STRANGE custom has been preserved in Notting- 
ham, England, from remote times. One of the heads 
of the family, previous to locking the street door for 
the last time in the year, carefully deposits a gold 
coin in close proximity to the door, where it is al- 
lowed to remain until the new year has been ushered 
in. This is believed to insure the supply of money 
for the year’s necessities. 


Goper's Lapy’s Book has been at the head of the 
fashion magazines for half a century, and will never 
take a second place as long as Mr. Godey has health 
and strength to direct it.— Observer, Erie, Pa. 


A FRENCH soldier, named Henri Duhalmel, has just 
died at the hospital at Bicetre, who was wounded in 
the head at Buzenva, in the war of 1870. His wound 
was soon healed, but he was left quite insane and 
fancied himself dead. When people asked after his 
health he would answer, ‘How is Duhamel? Poor 
fellow, he was killed at Buzenva. What you sec is 
only a machine made to resemble him. But it is 
badly made, and they ought to make another.” He 
never spoke of himself as “I” or “me,” but always 
as “the thing.”” He was sometimes insensible for 
days together, and would show no feeling whatever, 
though pinehed and blistered severely. 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES OF STATES.—Maine takes its 
name from the Province of Main, in France, and 
was so called in compliment to the Queen of Charles 
I, Henrietta, its owner. 

New Hampshire—first called Laconia—froum Hamp- 
shire, England. 

Vermont, from the Green Mountains (French, 
verd mont). 

Massachusetts, from the Indian language, signify- 
ing the couutry about the great hills. 

Rhode Island gets its name from the fancied re- 
semblance of the island to that of Rhodes in the 
ancient Levant. 

Connecticut was Mohegan, spelled originally Quon- 
eh-ta-cut, signifying “a long river.” 

New York was so named asa compliment to the 
Duke of York, whose brother, Charles IL, granted 
him that territory. 

New Jersey was named by one of its original pro- 
prietors, Sir George Carter, after the island of Jer- 
sey, in the British Channel, of which he was Gover- 
nor. 

Pennsylvania, as is generally known, takes its 
name from William Penn, and the word “sylvania’’ 
meaning woods. 

Delaware derives its name from Thomas West, 
Lord De La Ware, Governor of Virginia. 

Maryland receives its name from the Queen of 
Charies L., Henrietta Maria. 

Virginia got its name from Queen Elizabeth, un- 
married, or Virgin Queen. 

The Carolinas were named in honor of Charles L, 
and Georgia in honor of George IL. 

Florida gets its name from Kasquas de Flores, or 
“Feast of the Flowers.” 

Alabama comes from a Creek word, signifying 
“the land of rest.” 

Louisiana was so named in honor of Louis XIV. 

Mississippi derived its name from that of the great 
river, which is, in the Natchez tongue, *“‘ The Father 
of Waters.” 

Arkansas is derived from the Indian word Kan- 
sas, “smoky waters,” with the French prefix of 
“ark”—a bow. 

Tennessee is an Indian name, meaning, “The 
river with a big bend.” 

Kentucky also is an Indian name—* Kain-tuk-ae,” 
signifying “ At the head of the river.” 

Ohio is the Shawnee name for “The beautiful 
river.” 

Michigan’s name was derived from the lake, the 
Indian name for fish weir or trap, which the shape 
of the lake suggested. 

Indiana’s name came from that of the Indians. 

Illinois’ name is derived from the Indian word 
“Tilini’” (men) and the French affix “ois,’’ making 
“Tribe of men.” 

Wisconsin’s name is said to be the Indian name 
for a wild, rushing chanuel. 

Missouri is also an Indian name for muddy, having 
reference to the muddiness of the Missouri River. 

Kansas is an Indian name for smoky water. 

lowa signifies in the Indian language “‘ The drowsy 
ones,” and Minnesota a ‘‘ Cloudy water.” 


“As he has made the great bulk of his money since 
1863, so these years have been the most conservative 
and honorable of his life. He has developed from a 
harpy to bea merchant, and stillan independentone, 
znd has almost recreated his railroad property. But 
he has been a very hard, intolerant, hoggish old man 
most of his days, and will die in his bristles. There 


never appeared to have been any r motive in 
him than to get money, and he got it remorselessly, 
and gave little of it away. GATH.” 


The above is cut from a “ Biography of Commodore 
Vanderbilt,” published in the New York Graphic. 





Dom PEDRO’s FaTHER.—Apropos of Dom Pedro's 
visit to this country, an interesting story is told. It 
will be remembered that in 1822 the Brazilians re. 
belled against Portugal under the oppressive acts of 
the Cortes, proclaimed their independence, and con- 
ferred the imperial crown on Dom Pedro, the son of 
John VL of Portugal, then regent during his father’s 
absence. This was the father of the present Dom 
Pedro. He ruled till 1831, when, forced to it by 
growing dissatisfaction, which culminated in a short 
but violent revolution, he abdicated in favor of his 
son. Popular feeling against him was bitter, and 
his personal safety was threatened so that he was 
forced to conceal himself. 

It was at this juncture that a Stonington vessel 
put into Rio Janeiro with a cargo consigned to the 
British consul at that place. Her master was Cap. 
tain Thomas Dunbar, of Stonington, an old sailor, 
with the courage of a lion and the heart of a child, 
He lay in port some days, discharging and receiving 
cargo, and was at length ready to sail. The night 
before his departure the British consul sent for him 
to come to the consulate, and, after a long prelimi- 
nary conversation, told him that the Emperor was 
in hiding in his house, and asked Captain Dunbarte 
aid in hiseseape. This the latter at once consented 
to do. The question then arose how it should be 
effected. The wharves and water fronts were lined 
with police and soldiers, watching for the royal fugi- 
tive, and escape seemed impossible. A plan was 
finally agreed upon, and in the end proved suc. 
cessful. 

The ship, which lay at one of the wharves, was got 
ready for sea the next morning, and was on the 
point of getting under way, when the captain sud. 
denly recollected that he had forgotten to take his 
ship-bread aboard. A messenger was accordingly 
dispatched, and in some way it was proeured at the 
consulate. A wagon-load of biscuit in barrels was 
sent down and rolled across the wharf and into the 
vessel’s hold. In one of them was Pedro L The 
ship got under way, and, when safe from pursuit, 
the cask was opened and he was liberated, nearly 
exhausted by his position. The ship came to Sto 
nington, where he landed unrecognized, and whence 
he left for Europe. He made Captain Dunbar a 
present of two hundred dollars for his services, 
which at the time was considered a munificent re- 
ward. Captain Dunbar frequently related the story 
in later years, and in an exceedingly graphic man- 
ner. He lived to be over eighty, and died a few 
years ago at the residence of his son-in-law, Captain 
Hall, near Westerly, R. I. 


Our lady friends say that pg is just charm- 
ing, and we are inclined to agree with them, for cer- 
tainly its articles are meritorious and its illustrations 

rand. What more can be said of this friend of the 
ladies ?—Leader, Burton, Ohio. 


How beautiful a thing is sweetness of disposition! 
A gentleman on Congress Street has long been an- 
noyed by his neighbor’s hens, which made a daily 
practice of roving in poultry meditation, fancy free, 
through his front garden and back yard. And what 
did this worthy gentleman do? Did he shoot the 
offending fowls or chase them out of his premises 
with bricks and clothes poles, or jaw his neighbor 
over the fence, and thus lay a sure foundation for 
family feuds and lawsuits? Not much he didn’t. He 
just went patiently and put some old hats and hay 
under the steps and in the barn, and when those 
hens came on their marauding expeditions, those 
that came to scratch remained to lay. He has had 
all the fresh eggs he wanted this spring, and has sold 
$4.60 worth to the man that owns the hens. 
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PERUVIAN EXHIBIT. THE REMAINS OF THE ABO- 
RIGINES.—More than fifty moundsin Peru have given 
up their dead to decorate the exhibit of Peru. There 
is a case of mummies occupying the centre of the in- 
closure and above it are skulls crowned with long 
brown hair very well preserved. On one end of the 
case there is the skeleton of an ancient warrior, sur- 
rounded by his weapons, and on the other end an 
Indian princess, covered with the remains of a robe 
decorated with feathers. She is supplied with a cop- 
per spoon, put in her mouth for use during her jour- 
ney to the sun, but her mouth is closed with an ivory 
or bone disc, fastened by a cord around her head. 
Her knitting needles, rolls of yarn, and jars, which 
contained food and water, were buried with her. 
Among the articles of food preserved are corn on the 
eob and groundnuts, but the latter are now nothing 
but black paper-like shells. With the dead were 
buried the implements which they used during life, 
weapons with warriors, needles and appliances for 
knitting for the women. Among other relics is a 
piece of woven cloth of excellent texture, and there 
are other specimens, some with figures stamped on 
them, and others with figures in colors woven into 
the fabric. The mummies are supposed to be those 
of Incas, and to be upwards of three thousand five 


Burleigh, on the contrary, is very fine-looking. Alice 
and Phoebe Cary were very plain in features, though 
their sweetness of disposition added greatly to their 
personal appearance. Margaret Fuller had a splen- 
did head; but ler features were irregular, and she 
was anything but handsome—though sometimes in 
the glow of conversation she appeared almost radi- 
ant. Charlotte Bronte had wondrously beautiful 
dark brown eyes and a perfectly-shaped head. She 
was small to diminutiveness, and was as simple in 
her manners as a child. Julia Ward Howe is a fine- 
looking woman—wearing an aspect of grace and re- 
finement, and of great force and character in her 
face and carriage. Olive Logan is anything but 
handsome in person, though gay and attractive in 
conversation. Laura Holloway resembles Charlotte 
Bronte both in personal appearance and in the sad 
experience of her youthful life. Neither Mary Booth 
nor Marian Harland can lay claim to handsome 
faces, though they are splendid specimens of cul- 
tured women; while Mary Clemmer Ames is just as 
pleasing in features as her writings are graceful and 
popular.—New Haven Register. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the adver- 
ti t at the back of the Book of the Gossamer 





hundred years old, the age being determined approx- 
imately by the geological evidences which surround 
them. The skeletons are of Auracanian Indians, 
and are said to be about fifteen hundred years old. 
The bones of the Auracanians are bare of flesh, but 
the hair on the skulls is well preserved, even in color. 
Along with the skeletons of the ancient Peruvians, 
there is exhibited a large collection of quaint pottery 
and of household divinities, dug from the mounds. 
The divinities represent men or animals, and gene- 
rally surmount queer-looking vessels. There are 
water-pots, some of them probably sacred vessels, 
and many of them bear curious devices, which some 
attempt is being made to decipher. The origin of 
the Incas is unknown, but they had a tradition that 
they sprang from the sun, which was their deity. 
They also worshipped the moon and stars as the rel- 
atives and attendants of the sun, and the thunder 
and lightning as her messengers. Another tradition 
is very similar to the story of the falland redemption 
of mankind as related in the Bible. Whatever their 
history may have been, they were certainly intelli- 
gent and somewhat cultivated at the time of the 
Spanish conquest. The Incas governed the Indian 
tribes of South America with remarkable skill, mak- 
ing as one people all the tribes which they success- 
ively conquered by colonizing conquered provinces 
with trustworthy men, and removing an equal num- 
ber of the newly-conquered tribe to well-settled 
provinces, where they could not rebel, and where 
they gradually lost their identity as members of a 
particular tribe. The collection of their mortal re- 
mains now exhibited is made up of a private collec- 
tion belonging to Mr. Coleville, of Lima, and of relics 
belonging to the government. 

Pen Portratts OF SomME NOTED WoMEN.—Very 
intellectual women are seldom beautiful. Their fea- 
tures, and particularly their foreheads, are more or 
less masculine. But there are exceptions to all rules, 
and Mrs. Landon was an exception to this one. She 
was exceedingly feminine and pretty. Mrs. Stanton, 
likewise, was an exceedingly handsome woman, but 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Livermore are both plain. 
Maria and Jane Porter were women of high brows 
and irregular features, as was also Miss Sedgwick. 
Anna Dickinson has a strong, masculine face. Kate 
Fields has a good-looking, but by no means a pretty 
face. Mrs. Stowe is thought positively homely. Mrs. 

VOL. XCIII.—19 





Rubber Clothing Co., 289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These water-proof garments have become quite fash- 
fonable all over the United States. They are very 
useful as a protection in case of storms, and can 
easily be carried in the dress or coat pocket. 


AMONG the Government exhibits displayed in the 
Government building at the International Exhibition 
are a number of relics, consisting principally of arti- 
cles of clothing, arms, furniture, ete., which be- 
longed to Washington; but there are also relics of 
several of the best known of the President. The 
Washington relics include the uniform worn by 
Washington when he resigned his commission at 
Annapolis, two tents, part of smaller sleeping tent 
and blankets, a bed curtain worked by Martha 
Washington, a travelling secretary, flint pistol, 
treasure chest, mess chest (in one of the bottles of 
which still remains catchup), camp kit, articles of 
clothing, gold-headed cane, tea board imported by 
Washington from France, window curtains, ma- 
hogany table, portmanteau, hall lantern from Mount 
Vernon, two swords, a pair of vases presented to 
Washington by Mr. Vaughan, panels from Washing- 
ton’s carriage, knife case, punch bowl, a patent for 
a stove signed by Washington (one of the earliest 
signed by him), sets of China presented by the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati and by Lafayette ; and several 
articles of furniture. 

The other relics are: Two muskets presented to 
Jefferson by the Emperor of Morocco, the coat worn 
by General Jackson at the battle of New Orleans, 
the saddle used by Baron De Kalb, and a model of 
an invention used by Abraham Lincoln for lifting 
vessels over shoals, patented May 22, 1849. The col- 
lection is arranged in upright cases, and all the arti- 
cles are carefully labelled. It forms for the general 
mass of visitors one of the most attractive features 
of the exhibit, and is nearly always surrounded by 
interested groups. 

Ir is amusing to read the playbills at the twopenny 
show-shops about here: “The Wonderful Blinker.” 
What Blinker is wonderful for, they don’t tell you. 
“The Ecstatic Josephine Bimble.” “The Renowned 
Jones.” “The Ubiquitious Smith.” All announced 
as if their powers were known throughout the 
world, 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BOUQUETS.—Flowers in 
all the variety of their grace and beauty serve many 
purposes of showing love and honor, and of minis- 
tering comfort and delight. Flowers are strewed 
before the bride; they are put in the pathway to 
give an added charm to a welcome; they are used 
as decorations; they are presented as the most 
pleasant of gifts; and to the actor or actress no- 
thing is more grateful than the flowers thrown on 
the stage by their admirers among the audience. So 
desirous, indeed, are the personages of the stage of 
receiving these tributes that they are accused of hav- 
. ing them made to order and presented to themselves 
by their own agents. 

The bouquets given at the theatres in London are 
of moderate dimensions, as a rule, compared with 
those which are offered at dramatic shrines on the 
other side of the channel. Some of them ip circum- 
ference are almost as large as cart-wheels, and are 
rendered ugly by their mere size. The recipients 
are in the proud but uncomfortable position of hav- 
ing honors thrust upon them which are greater than 
they well know how to encounter. 

The bouquet of private life is generally, however, 
as we are accustomed to see it, a manageable affair, 
and a lady to whom two bouquets are presented 
would hardly take more than one with her into the 
company which she meant to honor with her pres- 
ence. In such a case of an embarras de richesses 
she would consult her convenience and her inc.ina- 
tion—would choose either the bouquet which best 
suited her dress, or that whose donor she specially 
desired to favor, and the other flowers would be rel- 
egated to the decoration of her room, or kept, for 
consideration, till some more convenient season ar- 
rived. 

It appears, however, that the American practice 
with regard to bouquets differs considerably from 
ourown, The Americans are lavish in their use of 
even costly fowers. We have heard of the “ flower- 
bells” (canopies of flowers) under which it was, not 
very long ago, the fashion for newly-married couples 
to stand on the occasion when they were first “at 
home” to their friends. American ladies have told 
us that it is the custom to send large baskets of flow- 
ers on board the steamers which are to convey ladies 
from the States to Europe, and that the lady who re- 
ceives the greatest number of these floral tributes is 
considered to be specially distinguished. The state- 
rooms of a large steamer leaving New York will be 
crowded to excess and inconvenience with these 
fleeting tokens of what we may hope is lasting re- 
gard. ‘4 

We have also recently learned that in some towns 
of the States, Philadelphia for example, the number 
of bouquets carried by a lady at a ball is considered 
to be indicative of the number of her actual admirers 
of the other sex. A lady withouta bouquet confesses 
herself without an admirer sufficiently interested in 
her to have given her even asimple flower. On the 
other hand, if a lady has several admirers, and each 
has sent her a bouquet, she appears with the whole 
number. No donor is more favored than another. 
This may give rise to a sense of equality, and of ley- 
elling of the claims of the admirers, but it is, to say 
the least, inconvenient to the lady and her partners. 
We have heard of a lady who appeared at a ball 
with ten huge bunches of flowers, some of which she 
had to trust to her partner, while she carried the re- 
mainder herself. We are told that “the whole of 
them would have filled a wheelbarrow, and the effect 
was awkward in the extreme.” This is easily to be 
believed. 

The carrying of the bouquets fs like the bearing by 
the Indian brave of the scalps of those he has killed 





—a token of victory. It is a fashion that we think is 
hardly likely to be imported from America by our 
belles who visit the Exhibition.— The London Queen. 


TuE following account of the first anniversary of 
the celebration of Independence Day kas been taken 
from Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet, of Tuesday, 
July 8th, 1777:— 

“Last Friday, the 4th of July, being the Anniver- 
sary of the Independence of the United States, was 
celebrated in this city (Philadelphia) with demon. 
strations of juy and festivity. About noon all the 
armed ships and galleys in the river were drawn u 
before the city, dressed in the gayest manner, with 
the colors of the United States and streamers dis- 
played. At one o’clock, the yards being properly 
manned, they began the celebration of the day by a 
discharge of thi n cannon from each of the ships, 
and one from each of the galleys, in honor of the 
Thirteen United States. 

“Tn the afternoon, an elegant dinner was prepared 
for Congress, to which were invited the President 
(of Pennsylvania) and the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil and Speaker of the Assembly of this State, the 
general officers and colcnels of the army, and 
strangers of eminence and members of the several 
Continental Boardsin town. The Hessian band of 
music, taken in Trenton on the 26th of December 
last, attended, and heightened the festivity with 
some fine performances, suited to the joyous occa- 
sion; while a corps of British deserters, taken into 
the service of the Continent by the State of Georgia, 
being drawn up before the door, filled up the inter- 
vals with feux de joie. After dinner, a number of 
toasts were drunk, all breathing independence and 
a generous love of liberty, and commemorating the 
memories of those brave and wor thy patriots who 

liantly exposed their lives and fe Socieuy in 
ee of freedom and the righteous cause of their 
country. 

* Each toast was followed by a discharge of artil- 
lery and small arms, and a suitabie piece of music 
by the Hessian band. 

“*The glorious Fourth of July’ was reiterated 
three times, accompanied with triple discharges of 
cannon and small arms and loud huzzas, that re- 
sounded from street to street through the city. To- 
ward evening several troops of horse, a corps of 
artillery, and a brigade of North Carolina forces. 
which was in town on its way to join the gran 
army, were drawn up in Second Street and reviewed 
by Congress and the general officers. The evening 
was closed with the ringing of bells, and at night 
there was a grand exhibition of fireworks (which 
began and concluded by thirteen rockets) on the 
Commons, and the city was beautifully illuminated. 
Everything was conducted with the greatest order 
and decorum, and the face of joy and gladness was 
universal. 

“Thus may the Fourth of July—that glorious and 
ever memorable day—be celebrated through Ameri- 
ca, by the sons of freedom, from age to age, till time 
shall be no more. Amen, and Amen!” 

WonDERS OF SLEEP.—It is related that a man fell 
asleep as the clock tolled the first stroke of twelve. 
He awakened ere the echo of the twelfth stroke had 
died away, having in the interval dreamed that he 
committed a crime, was detected after five years, 
tried and condemned; the shock of finding the hal- 
ter about his neck aroused him to consciousness, 
when he discovered that all these events had hap- 
pened in an infinitesmal fragment of time. Moham- 
med, wishing to iflustrate the wonders of sleep, told 
how a certain man, being a sheik, found himself, for 
his pride, made a poor fisherman; that he lived as 
one for sixty years, bringing up a family and work- 
ing hard; and how, upon waking from this long 
dream, so short a time had he been asleep that the 
narrow-necked gourd bottle filled with water, which 
he knew he overturned as he fell asleep, had not 
time to empty itself. 

THeRre are fifteen English and twenty-two Ameri- 
can exhibitors in the French Fine Arts Salon of this 
year. 
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AMERICAN COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above was organized for, and was built bv Mr. 
Thomas —eanee. Portsmouth, Ohio. The design is 
a simple evolution, costing about $3000; it is built of 
frame, weather-boarded ; roof of slate finished in ap- 
pasos but good style. It is one of that kind of 
10uses that builders everywhere think they can 
erect without architectural assistance; our experi- 
ence leads us to fully know that if seventy-five dol- 
lars were spent in procuring the proper drawings 
and fullinstructions necessary, hundreds of dollars 
would, in many instances, have been saved. 





FIRST STORY. 


Our ised and enlarged edition of Hobbs’s 
Architecfural Designs for suburban and rural resi- 
dences, containing 123 desicns, with their pkns, is 
now ready. We are prepared to supply orders for 
the same. The work is finely bound in cloth. Price 
$3.50. Address Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
804 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

First Floor.—K kitchen, 14 feet by 15 feet: A pan. 
try, 7 feet by 9 feet: DR dining-room, 16 feet by 18 
feet; P parlor, 14 feet by 15 feet; H hall; C closets, 
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Second Floor.—F chamber, 10 feet by 13 feet; F 


chamber, 13 feet by 16 feet; F chamber, 14 feet by 15 














SECOND STORY. 


feet: SW sewing-room, 6 feet by 7 feet 6 inches; BR 
bath-room, 6 feet by 7 feet; C closets. 


THE following brief notice of the first public read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence appears in 
the Pennsylvania Journal of July 10, 1776:— 


“On Monday last (8th of July) the Committee of 
Safety and Committee of Inspection went in proces- 
sion to the State House, where the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America was 
read to a very large number of the inhabitants of 
the city and county, which was received with gen- 
eral applause and heartfelt satisfaction. And in the 
evening the king’s coat-of-arms was brought from 
the hall where the said king’s courts were formerly 
held, and burned, amid the acclamations of the 
crowd of spectators.” 
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NEw SHEET MvusiI0, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, who will 
fill all orders and send by return mail. 

New Pieces.—Cagliostro Waltzes, Strauss’ latest, 
75 cents. English Sparrow Waltz, very easy, Nilson, 
20. Autumn Polka, by Everett, easy and pretty, 
with elegant picture title, 40. Autumn Eve Polka, 
Holloway, 25. 

New Songs.—Centennial Song and Chorus, spirited, 
and just the thing for the Centennial year, 35. The 
Dew is on the Blossom, very pretty, 40. To-Morrow, 
one of Glover’s prettiest songs, 25. 

Also, Centennial Promenade March, 35. Flags of 
All Nations March, with handsome title page of flags 
of all nations, 50. Centennial Galop, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthiy for September is 
ready, and contains some fine music. Send 40 cents 
for this number, or $1 for the last three numbers. A 
copy for September free to all who order $1.50 worth 
of music from the above list. Address Mr. Hollo- 
way, as above. 

FRANK MILLER, Son & Co.’s Crown Dressing for 
Ladies and Children’s Shoes, is giving universal satis- 
faction. The shoe dealers represent its sale as very 
large, because of its fine gloss and color, and good 
effect upon the leather. 

Twat blackguard Liszt, the pianist, it is announced 
is about to visit London. This is the fellow who, 
after one of his concerts, allowed certain ladies “the 
honor of kissing his hand ;”’ but only those who had 
praised him most. He isand always has been a very 
immoral man. 

ALL ladies indorse the use of Laird’s Bloom of 
Youth as the best toilet preparation for preserving 
the skin and beautifying the complexion. Sold at 
all druggists. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unpsr this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office oan and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter tage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. C. E. 8.—Sent oo agg July 10th. 

Mrs. E. A.—Sent silk 15th. 

Miss C. H.—Sent lead comb 16th. 

Mrs. R. A.—Sent hair plait 18th. 

Wm. Alexander.—Sent articles by express 18th. 

Mrs. A. —Sent needles 19th. 

Ellen.—Sent ring 20th. 

M. C. E.—Sent infant’s robe 20th. 

Mrs. Lock.—Sent invitation cards 20th. 

Miss C. R.—Sent box by express 25th. 

M. 8. B.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Mrs. 8S. H.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Victorine.—Sent lead comb 26th. 

Bessie-—1. It is not necessary for the gentleman to 
talk oy to the lady he takes in to dinner. 2 
The lady he takes in shouid be on his right. 


Charles B.—A gentleman should invariably offer 
his right arm to a lady, but his wife may, if she 
choses, take the left. To all other ladies the right 
arm is pen yee 

R. E.—Balls should be avoided while crape is worn. 

Rose.—If you are the same age as you state the 
young gentleman to be, we conclude you are all still 








at school, in which case you should devote yourself 
to your studies, instead of writing about love. 

Housekeeper. —Silver articles, not in daily use, 
should be covered with washi-leather, or some soft 
- ~aaaae to keep them as much as possible from the 
air. 

Nellie.—In the language of flowers, the pink car- 
nation is an emblem of “ woman’s love ;” white car- 
nation, “coyness;’ white and mauve variagated 
geranium, * bridal favor ;” fern-leaf, “sincerity.” 

- edamame is fattening, coffee and tea are 
no 

Ada.—Keep a sinall bit of orris root in the mouth ; 
it will make the breath very agreeable. 


Fushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrine had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here bg ae the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s BOOK, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
= bg accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of elephant-colored silk and 
velvet. The front of underskirt and overskirt are of 
silk, trimmed with plaitings, as are also the sides: 
the back breadths are of velvet. Velvet basque, 
trimmed with fringe with netted heading; silk 
sleeves. Silk bonnet, trimmed with feather and 
flowers, . 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of two shades of brown silk. 
The underskirt is plain: the polonaise is trimmed 
with darker velvet and fringe, also a sash of the vel- 
vet. Chip bonnet, trimmed with brown velvet and 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of violet silk and gray dam- 
assee. The underskirt and fronts of cuirass basque 
are of the silk; the overskirtfront and sash drapery 
in back of skirt; back of bodice and sleeves of the 
damassee, trimmed with fringe. Lilac silk bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers and flowers, 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The lower skirt and polonaise of the darkest shade ; 
the sash, which is searf-shaped, draped across the 
front of the light shade; the sleeves of dress and 
trimming of bodice. Blue silk bonnet, trimmed with 
long feather of the light shade. 

Fig. 5.—Eveping dress of pink silk, made with un- 
derskirt and polonaise. The underskirt is cut in 
turrets around the bottom, with four narrow flounces 
above. The polopaise is trimmed with narrow bands 
of silk, with embroidery between. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of six years, made of green 
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Cashmere, trimmed with silk, and broad silk sash. 
Cap of silk, trimmed with lace. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of black silk. The underskirt 
is trimmed with two plaited flounces; polonaise open 
sideways across the front and fastened with buttons ; 
velvet collar, cuffs, and sash. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of gray Cashmere. The un- 
derskirt is trimmed with rows of velvet of a darker 
shade; the polonaise is trimmed to correspond; 
fringe and fancy tassels. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of dress of 
black grenadine. The front breadth, forming the 
overskirt, is drawn and trimmed with rows of fringe. 
The skirt of dress is trimmed with a ruffle with puff 
above it; the sides and back breadths are trimmed 
with ruffies. Basque bodice, trimmed to correspond 
with fringe. 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of brown silk and plaid 
camel’s-hair. The underskirtis of the silk, trimmed 
with two plaitings of silk with folds of the camel’s- 
hair above them. The overskirt and bodice are of 
the plaid, trimmed with the silk. Brown straw bon- 
net, trimmed with brown silk and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of black silk. The under- 
skirt is trimmed with one ruftie and a puff, the over- 
skirt with ball fringe. Tight-fitting casaque, made 
of guipure insertion and black velvet, and trimmed 
around with lace. Black straw bonnet, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Black chip hat, trimmed with cardinal red 
and black silk, ribbon, and bird. 

Figs. 2and 3.—Collar and cuff of embroidered linen. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Collar and cuff of linen with em- 
broidered edge. 

Fig. 6.—Gray felt hat, trimmed with silk and long 
feather. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of brown felt, trimmed with silk 
and long feather. 

Fig. 8.— Waistband (Jeanne d’Arc). This pretty 
girdle is made of loops of black ribbon velvet, joined 
together by silver agrafies. It is clasped by a silver 
buckle on a bow of black velvet. From one of the 
agraffes falls a chain with a carbineer’s hook to sup- 
port a fan, ete. 

Fig. 9.—The fan ruche. This ruche is intended for 
trimming dresses, and is newer than the plaitings, 
with fulness in the centre. The plaits here are sewn 
on in clusters. 

Fig. 10.—Sacque of heavy black silk, lined and 
trimmed with lace and fringe. 

Figs. 1, 12, 13, 14, and 15.—Shows the diagrams of 
Fig. 10. 





Fig. 16.—Dressing sacque of white cambric, with | 


the front formed of insertion and tucks. Fluted 
ruffie edges the sides, collar, and cuffs. 

Fig. 17.—Fashionable handkerchiefs with colored 
borders embroidered. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Lace fichu for an elderly lady. 
The net may be either cream or black, and the bows 
should be the color that corresponds best with the 
dress. The fichu opens in front, reaches as low as 
the waist, where it is ornamented witha bow. The 
back has double points, also ornamented with rib- 
bons. 

Fig. 20.—Side pocket of violet gros grain silk, sus- 
pended from the waisthand by a chain of knotted 
violet silk cord, studded with white pearl beads; 
rows of pearl beads and droppers ‘are introduced 
upon the pocket, which is finished off by’bows of vio- 
let gros grain ribbon and silver agraffe. 





Fig. 21.—Lace jabot, made of point appliqué lace 
and rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 22.—Fashionable muslin underskirt, trimmed 
with two flounces around the bottom, steel springs 
above. 

Fig. 23.—Long horse-hair bustle to wear with 
trained dress. 

hig. 24.—Dress for little boy of three years, made 
of gray Cashmere; the fronts are gored, the beck 
long waisted, and a kilt skirt; sash in back. 


ens if 
HOUSE DRESS. 
(See Engraving, Page 220.) 

House dress of black silk. The back of skirt is in 
kilt plaits; the front is of two sashes crossed and 
fastened by a large bow at the side. Basque bodice, 
trimmed with three rows of knife plaitings in the 
back. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


WE have been asked fer hints upon mourning, and 
really do not know what we can say different from 
what we have heretofore, for mourning does not ma- 
terially change, and almost every person follows to 
a certain degree at least, their own ideas upon the 
subject. Henrietta cloth for deep mourning is rap- 
idly gaining favor; it is the favorite woollen mate- 
rial for dresses worn all the year round in this 
climate. A. good model for these dresses is made 
with a polonaise, edged with a side plaiting and a 
band of the material or crape above it; down the 
front is three rows of small crape buttons, and simi- 
lar buttons are on the square pockets; the skirt has 
one deep side plaiting and a wide band. The fash- 
ion of almost covering the dress with crape still pre- 
vails. Sometimes the entire basque is covered with 
a layer of crape, while in other cases the sleeves show 
the bombazine or material of which the dress is made, 
and only the waist is covered with crape. The lower 
skirt has a crape cover to the depth of eighteen 
inches, and the remainder is covered by the over- 
skirt. Dresses of Tamise cloth are made up in the 
same manner; but this soft and light cloth is very 
much liked when made up with plaitings of the same. 
Wraps to be worn with mourning are usually made 
of the material of the dress. To wear with various 
dresses are sacques of thin silk covered entirely with 
English crape. When greater warmth is required, 
there are graceful mantlesin scarf or Dolman shape, 
made of the soft and lustreless camel’s-hair, trimmed 
with crimped fringe and trimmed with folds of crape, 
or silk, or else rows of wool braid. For the first and 
deepest mourning, bonnets made of doubled English 
crape are worn both winter and summer. Some of 
these are entirely plain, the veil forming the only 
trimming; this is from a yard and a quarter to a 
yard and three-quarters long, according to the height 
of the wearer, and is finished with a hem a quarter 
of a yard deep at the lower edge; it is allowed to fall 
over the back, and veils of plain Brussels net or crape 
is put tightly across the face. Black is not worn 
around the neck and wrists except by widows, and 
in the deepest mourning; plain linen collars, crépe 
lisse, and tarlatan ruches are usually worn. Pilait- 
ings made of linen lawn with a hem-stitched edge 
are also fashionable for the neck and wrists. 

Suits of light woollen materials are being made up 
to wear at this season, before the fall styles are fully 
decided upon; they are very plainly made, but are 
chosen in odd, quaint shades, and brightened up by 
dashes cf color inthe trimming. Thus drab and car- 
dinal color are seen together. The polonaise is of 
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soft drab, or else French-gray camel’s-hair, and its 
only trimming is long-looped bows of ribbon that is 
drab on one side and cardinal red on the other. The 
bright color is used for the inside, and appears as a 
facing of the bows; the lower skirt is of black silk. 
Such suits are no longer made with sleeves matching 
the skirt; the coat sleeves are of the woollen stuff; 
nor is the color used around the wrists and neck; 
they are simply trimmed with cuffs and English col- 
lar of the same. Striped woollens of shaded gray or 
brown are also used for these polonaise suits, and 
are made up in simple Marguerito style, without 
other trimming than ribbon bows on the back of the 
skirt, low on the tournure, and down the front. The 
edge of the garment is merely hemmed or faced, and 
finished by three or four rows of sewing machine 
stitching at the top of the hem. Gray blue is alsoa 
stylish color for such garments, and is seen in plain, 
in shaded stripes, and in small plaids. 

Close-fitting, long-waisted habits are the fashiona- 
ble overdresses worn abroad. This long overdress 
is made of dull, dusky shades, and brightened by 
bright colored ribbons. The front of the garment is 
close fitting, straight, and fastened by a single row 
of buttons, or else it is made with a waistcoat that 
is richly embroidered, and invariably trimmed with 
a jabot of lace. The back is almost patchly with its 
many long narrow forms, that have seams beginning 
on the shoulders, and ending low on the tournure, 
giving the fashionable appearance of slenderness. 
The skirt is draped very low on the lower skirt, and 
does not obtrude itself by elaborate proportions. 
Many of these are made of Oriental fabrics, brought 
into notice since the Prince of Wales’ visit to India. 
Among other Eastern goods, are scarfs of India silk, 
draped as overskirts. Some of these are the plain 
twilled silk we are used to seeing, while others have 
a crape-like finish, and are wrought all over with 
vari-colored silks to represent flowers, birds, and in 
some instances Japanese designs. There isadecided 
fancy for these scarf draperies on skirts; not only 
in silks, but in laces. 

French modistes now drape wide lace across the 
front of evening and bridal dresses, instead of using 
it for flounces. Small squares of silks for shawls 
and fichus are also imported from the far East. 
They are worn tied loosely around the neck as half 
handkerchiefs, or else they are lapped across the 
bosom in fichu style. They are made of different 
colors, richly fringed, or else edged with embroidery 
and lace. 

Worth has composed some costumes of gay Scotch 
tartans, which have been shown and are to be worn 
by some of our belles. One has an underskirt of 
bottle green velvet, with an overdress of soft thick 
tartan silk. The overdress has a Breton basque, 
with velvet vest fastened by pearl buttons, and 
trimmed with a jabot. The black and white shep- 
herd’s plaid is also made up over green or blue vel- 
vet skirts, and the material is cut in such a way that 
all the breadths are bias, making the checks seem 
elongated. The trimming is a vest, cuffs, collar, 
pocket, and wide bias bands of velvet like that of 
the skirt. : 

It is predicted that jet isto be revived this fall; as 
yet it is too early in the season to speak positively 
about how popular it will become. 

The fashion of facing bows, cuffs, and headings of 
ounces with a contrasting color is very popular 
again. Scarlet and cream are the favorite colors for 
svuch pipings and facings, and the more quaint the 
contrast the more stylish it is. Thus there are bottle 
green dresses faced with eream color, navy blue 
with cardinal red. The two colors are always re- 
peated in the bonnet or hat, and the white linen 





collars and cuffs are widely bound with scarlet, blue, 
or cream color. 

Catogon nets, in which the loosely braided Catogon 
loop of hair hangs, are being worn. The net is of 
silk braid the color of the hair, trimmed with aa 
Alsacian bow of ribbon that matches the toilet. 

Among novelties, we notice croquet studs for col- 
lars and cuffs; the first of these represented mallets, 
and they became so popular that a second style has 
been introduced representing a lawn tennis. They 
are manufactured in bright and oxidized silver and 
in silver gilt, and for young ladies who play the 
fashionable game they are very appropriate. The 
Suez clasp is another seasonable novelty. It is in- 
tended for either a lace scarf or bonnet strings, and 
has the advantage of the omission of the usual pin 
as a medium for fastening, a sliding clasp being the 
cleverly-contrived substitute. By this arrangement 
there is no destruction of the material which the 
clasp holds, which cannot be said of continual pin- 
ning. 

We have several times spoken of the important 
point pockets take in a lady’s toilet. There are now 
pockets which occupy the entire length of the skirt, 
from the belt tothe hem that borders it. To com- 
prehend this style of ornament, you shotiid imagine 
a plaited band generally made of the same plain 
shade as the skirt; this band, measuring when 
plaited four or five inches in width, crosses all the 
trimmings, and ascends to the ordinary height of the 
pockets, where it forms the pocket proper, which 
is ornamented and bedecked in every way conceiva- 
ble with ruches and bows of ribbon tied in the most 
capacious manrer. Another style is when the cos- 
tume is composed of two shades to have the pocket 
of the darker shade, and connected with the part of 
the bodice that is underneath the arm, thus dic- 
tating that this part shall be of the same materiai as 
the pocket, and not like the rest of the bodice. 

Another novelty that promises to create a furore 
is to trim dresses from the throat to the hem of the 
skirt, together with the sleeves, pockets, revers, etc., 
with very small, round, flat metal buttons; these 
are set on in series of four, five, or six rows. The 
effect is bizarre; but those who fancy it should 
make haste to wear these buttons while the fashion 
lasts, for in three months they will be considered 
extremely ugly. When they are selected of gilt or 
silver, they make the wearer look like an exhibition 
of coins. 

The fashion of having different sleeves in dresses 
is carried to evening costumes also, lace sleeves are 
added to a dressy toilet. The sleeves are made of 
cream or white lace, similar to the trimming around 
the square or heart-shaped opening. These sleeves 
are made by sewing together either strips of inser- 
tion or lace borders; they are finished by a lace frill- 
ing a little under the elbow. These sleeves give an 
elegant and youthful finish to the tout ensemble of a 
demi evening toilet, and are a great comfort to the 
wearer in a warm and crowded room. 

As many of our readers will desire to make up 
black silk dresses simply for early fall wear, we 
will describe a good model. A model has the skirt 
trimmed with two flounces, with headings put on with 
three gathers. The overskirt forms two tabliers, 
simulated by two flounces put on with headings, 
round the edge of the latter; fringe, with tassels and 
heading of passementerie. The back breadths are 
added on from the waist; they form two puffs, then 
fallin a plain square train. Perfectly plain bodice. 
Plain sleeves, trimmed with a plaiting and fold. 

Next month we hope to be able to describe the new 
fall goods, the opening of which has been slightly de- 
layed owing to our extreme heat. FASHION. 
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GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 









This new and very popular 
wear, by hundreds of ladies an 


as winter, from the fact 
proof against 


The material of which the 
Gingham, makin 


Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Ca 
in a six-inch leather wallet. 


onl 

by ivet-claas Dry Goods and 
States and Canadas. Gossamer Leg 
which is water-proof. 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


rment is being adopted for storm 
entlemen in al 
rly useful in the summer as well 


States. Itis found to be tet a 
t it is not afiected by heat or cold, is 


WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 


The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the dress or 
coat pocket ; thus can be always at hand when protection is wanted. 
Gossamer 
a cloak or coat weighing only from nine to six- 
teen ounces, and having the appearance of a rich BLAC 

weigh but two ounces, and are sold 
lso the Gossamer Umbrella, “the 
real water-proof umbrella” ever made. 

7 Houses sereaebous the United 
for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, an¢ 
tor the protection of ourselves 


arts of the United 


Cloth is made is a coated Scotch 
K SILK. 





Our goods are for sale 


Children, the only leggin made 
the public we stamp our trade-mark ‘Gossamer 


Water-Proof,” on the loop of every garment we make; also on our leggins and nmbrellas. None are genu- 
ine if not so stamped. See for yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods are not sold at retail, we will send_by mail, post- 


id, to any address, one 56-inch Lady's 


$8.25: one Gent's Sack, any size, $10; Gent’s Hat, $2; Gent's 


.25; Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide. $1.25 per yard. 


p, $1 
Send postal-eard for Illustrated Circular. 





COLGATE & CO0.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 





HOUSEKEEPERS ATTENTION! 

Your attention is called tothe celebrated LEAMON’S 
ANILINE Dyes, which have proved such a wonderful 
success. They give the most brilliant and perma- 
nent colors to all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles. 
They give an even and beautiful color to any article 
of siik or wool almost instantly, and they are so in- 
tensely strong that one bottle goes a great way. If 
you want to practice egy use them. One trial 
will convince. For sale by all druggists. 


Ere 77 4 WEEK to Agents. les Fre 
$55 & $ P. O. VICKERY, AuguStz PTieine. 
rday at home. Samples worth $1 

$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$4 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


terms free. TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 
GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 
Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance. Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 

A copy will be sent on receipt of $4.50. Address 
L. A. GODEY, 

N.E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut 8ts,, Philadelphia. 




















““A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 


Yudges’ Report, Amer. Ins, Fair. 







& GIBBS 


Mark. 


WILLCOz 
Trade 


[Medallion In base of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the ‘Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875 


No other Sewing Machine in the World has an 
“Automatic Tension,” or any other of the Char- 
acteristic Features of this Machine, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND INVESTIGATION INVITED, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. Co., 
658 BROADWAY, New York. 
(Corner Bond St.) 

1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. 





Tz 


Hr. CAMP, 


eoo Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 








LADY'S BOOK 
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STORIES BY CELEBRATED WRITERS. 


A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“rem MORNING CALI.” 


WILL BE GIVEN 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays 
in Advance for 1876, and remits direct to this office. 


Bee, See Second Page of Cover for Terms, Clubbing, etc. ; 
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‘THE PENN MUTUAL 


oF PHILADELPHIA. 
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_ Agents wanted In gil ‘ai 
HARLES ey & CO., 
in Pa f nd 34 South 
Sixth ace. Fine Book, 
Ck and T apersat their Wissahickon 


and 










ot Vice-President. 


INE " AUSTIE, Secreta 
liberal L terms. 


le ‘Dealers 


Hanwell ll Mills. 








SHA~ VIEW HOTEL. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Nearest Hense to the Beach. 


Large and Airy Rooms. Compistely Reno- 


vated Throughout, . 
1% Hours Ride from Philadelphia. 


JNO. TRENWITH, Proprietor. 


HOPS EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 
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BST RA bi OTIC EI. | 





Having a few copies remaining on hand. of the’ following 
popular Chromos, wi will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD. MILL - 
THE SINGING LESSON 
MY PET - - - 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO-NATURE 
THE RESCUE - . 


Address 


- . $1.75 
- - 1.50 
- - 75 
: : 75 
- - 75 
- - 75 
- - 75 


LL, A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Poe WATT, 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 


Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather Goods 
OF ALL KINDS. 
AT THE, OLD STAND, 
No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
PHItLADHEHILPHIA. 





The LADY’ S BOOK as an advertising medium is superior to 
any other periodical or paper published. The reason is that tis circu 


lation extends to every town, village, and hamlet in the United States. 
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ART GALL 


CONTAINING 


Main Building;Machmery Hall, Women’s 
tural, Building, Horticultural Building, 
Bridge, dnt Giriird Avenue Bridge. 


N. E: @or. Siath and Chestnut 














THE. CENTENNIAL 


ERY, 


Fourteen Historical Steel-Piate Illustrations, 
Also, Views.of the. Centennial Buildings— Art Gallery, 


Pavilion, Agricul- 
Callowhill Street 


Price GO Cents, 
Address ; L. A» GODEY, 


Sis., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































For Sale by all News-Dealers. 
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